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GREEK TERRACOTTA STATUETTES. By ©. A. 


Hutton. Witha Preface by A. S. McurRKAY. LL.D., Keeper of the Greek an 
Roman Antiquities, British Museum. With 17 Examples printed in Colour 
and 36 printed in Monochrome, clot h, gilt top, 7s. net. [Now realy. 

« Miss Hutton deals in the most exhaustive fashion with these little terracotta 
fin res that are among the most charming products of Greek art. The aoluiiia is 
highly creditable to the author's scholarship, and gives a most readable account of 
a somewhat neglected branch of Greek Archxology.’ ’—Scotsman., 





The above is also bound with Dr. Murray's “ Greek Bronzes,” under the follow- 


ing title — 
GREEK BRONZES, by A. S. Murray, LL.D.: and 
With 4 


GREEK TERRACOTTA STATUETTES, by C. A. HvTTON. 
Photogravures, 8 Coloured Plates, and 77 other Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, 


cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. _ By 
° 
Dr. J. V. WIDMANN and Professor DIETRICH. Translated from the German 
by Dora E. HECHT. With 2 Portraits, large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Ready. 
“English lovers of music will, we are sure, accord a hearty welcome to Messrs. 
Dietrich and Widmann’s ‘Recollections of Brahms.’ The volume, in truth, is one 
which every cultivated musical amateur will desire to add to his library.”—G@ lobe. 


THE STORY BOOKS OF LITTLE GIDDING: being the 


Religious Dialogues Recited in the Great Room at Little Gidding Hall, 1631-2 2. 
From the Original Manuscript of NICHOLAS FERRAR. With an Introduction 
by E. CRUWYS SHARLAND, and several Lllustrations, cloth, 6s. [Now ready. 
“Quaint and interesting....richly illustrated by anecdotes drawn trom a wide 
learning in books little read nowadays.”--Scotsman. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

SYLVIA IN FLOWER LAND. By Liypa GarpINer, 
Author of “The Sound of a Voice,” &c. With 16 Illustrations by Herbert E. 
Butler. Cloth, 3s. 6:1. 

“ Attractive as any fairy tale....and as a most ingenious attempt to popularize 
amongst young people a science in which they may find life-long enjoyment, her 
delightful little book deserves every success.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


MR. GILLIAT’S NEW BOOK. 


a Story of the Prince of Outlaws. By 
In Lincoln Green,” &c. 


WOLF’S HEAD: 
the Rev. E. GILLIAT, Author of “The King’s Reeve,” “ 
With 8 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

“A thrilling story of the days of Robin Hood. No one could help being struck 
by the realistic tone given to the characters.”—Yorkshire Post. 

“ Filled with the life and colour of the greenwood, and with such hearty fun 
and merriment that it cannot fail to charm.”—Leeds Mercury. 


THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER; and How She was 
Painted by Mr. Romney. A Story by EMMA MARSHALL. With 8 Illustrations 
after Romney and Gainsborough. Cloth, 5s. 

“Written with that charm and feeling for the perfume of aos which the 
author has so frequently brought to bear on similar themes.” —Outloo 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

“Mrs. Marshall's stories, based for the most part on the lives and times of 
eminent English men and English women, have been the means of awakening ani 
cultivating a taste for history and literature throughout the English-speaking 
world."—Canon AINGER. 

IN pag deka CHOIR: tory, KENSINGTON PALACE. : 

of Henry Purcell’s Days. 5s. IN THE SERVICE OF RACHEL, 
AHAUNT OF ANCIENT PEACE. 5s. LADY RUSSELL. 
THE MASTER OF THE MUSICIANS: | ON THE BANKS OF THE OUSE. 5s. 

a Story of Handel’s Days. is. | IN FOUR REIGNS. 5s. 

PENSHURST CASTLE IN THE DAYS UNDER THE MENDIPS. ‘s. 

OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 5s. IN THE EAST COUNTRY. 5s. 
WINIFREDE’S JOURNAL: a Story IN COLSTON’S DAYS. °s. 

of Exeter and Norwich, 1637-1667. 5s. CASTLE MEADOW: a Story of Nor- 
WINCHESTER MEADS IN THE wich. 3s. 6d. 

DAYS OF BISHOP KEN. 5s. THE WHITE KING’S DAUGHTER. 
UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE IN THE 3s. 6d. 

DAYS OF GEORGE HERBERT os-| AN ESCAPE FROM THE TOWER, 
UNDER THE DOME OF ST. PAUL'S 3s. 6d. 

IN THE DAYS OF SIR CHRISTO-| THE YOUNG QUEEN OF HEARTS. 

PHER WREN, is. 3s. 6d. 


THE SPECTATOR IN LONDON. ADDISON 


Essays by 


and STEEI uph Cleaver. Cheaper Editior 

cloth, 3s. 6 ir 

“Excellently printed. iilustrated in a delightful was’, and altogether makes as 
charming a gift-book as could be desired. Spectator. 


COUNTRY STORIES. By Many Rvssewn Mitroro. 
With many Illustrations by George Morrow. C Cheaper Edition, 3s. Gu. 


« 
There is no wearying of these sketches of old world life and mauners in country 
and country towns.” —Manchester Guardian. 


TITIAN : 


PHILLIPS. 
8vo, 9s. net. 
“ Brilliantly written, lavishly illustrated and carefully indexed, the book is one 
which cannot but delight every true lover of art.”"—Dartly Telegrap”. 


ARMOUR IN ENGLAND. By J. Srarkip GARDNER. 

With 16 Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations, super royal 8vo, 9s. net. 

“Concise, full, and interesting, enriched with a number of beautiful illustra- 
tions."—Birmingham Post. 


VELAZQUEZ: a Study of his Life and Art. By Sir 
WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery in Ireland. With 
8 Plates and 60 other Illustrations, super royal 8vo, 9s. net. 
“A really important contribution to critical study.”—Guardian, 


ALBRECHT DURER. By Lionet Cust. With 8 Plates 
and many other Illustrations, 7s, 6d. net. 
“Well and copiously illustrated.”— Times. 
“ A clear and concise account.”—Scotsman, 


THE ETCHINGS OF REMBRANDT, by P. G. Hamer- 
Ton: and DUTCH ETCHERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, sg 
LAURENCE BINYON. With 8 Plates and many other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net 


BOOKBINDING IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By 
W.Y.FLETCHER. 17Coloured Plates and many other I]lustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Exquisite coloured plates.”"—National Observer. 


THE NEW FOREST AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
By C. J. CORNISH. With 8 Plates and many other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
“No previous writer has shown a truer appreciation of those characteristics in 
which lie the real charm of this beautiful district.” 


RAPHAEL: a Study of his Life and Work. By Joni 
CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). With many Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Full of information and richly illustrated.”— Guardian. 


GEORGE -MORLAND, and the Evolution from him of 
some later Painters. By J. T. NETTLESHIP. With 6 Copperplates and 30 
other Illustrations, cloth, 6s. net. ° 

“Mr. Nettleship’s book is welcome both asa criticism and as a biography of a man 
of genius.” — Daily Chronicle. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC : Berlioz—Schumann— 
Wagner. By W. H. Hapow, Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. With 5 
Portraits on Copper, Fourth Edition, 7s. 6d. 

“A remarkable book....full of truth and common-sense.” 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC. Second Series. Chopin 
-Dvorak—Brahms. By W. H. Hapow. With 4 Portraits on Copper, Third 
Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“Each of these Memoirs may be justly signalised as a literary gem of exceptional 
lustre and value.”—Daily Telegraph. 


WILD ENGLAND OF TO- DAY and the Wild Life in It. 
3y C. J. CORNISii, Author of “ Life at the Zoo,” &c. With 16 Illustrations, 
Obe aper Edition, "cl oth, 6s. 
iting than its predecessor. Everybody will find something 
ice volume of. natural lore.” — World. 


a Study of his Life and Work. By Cravpr 


With 8 Copperplates and many other Illustrations, super royal 


Athenaeum, 


“Even more fas 
to his taste in this 








SAME AUTHOR. 


ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY. 68 
NIGHTS WITH AN OLD GUNNER, 6s 


BY THE 


LIFE AT THE ZOO. 6s. 
ANIMALS OF TO-DAY. 6s. 


HEROES OF CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE : Beowulf, 
usSlegfries . J. Ciruren, Author of “Stories from Homer,” &« 
Wit h 8 Illustrat tone in ylour by G. Me orrow Crown 8yo, 5s. 
“Professor Church has conferred a greater benefit upon boys by this new 
volume than even by such of its predecessors as ‘A: Young Macedonian’ and ‘ The 


Count of the Saxon Shore.’ The value of this volume is greatly enhanced by the 
beauty of the coloured illustrations.”—Spectator. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

STORIES FROM HOMER STORIES FROM LIVY 

STORIES FROM VIRGIL A YOUNG MACEDONIAN. 56 
STORIES FROM THE GREEK THE BURNING OF ROME, Ss. 
TRAGEDIANS. 5s. THE FALL OF ATHENS. 5s. 
STORIES FROM THE GREEK WITH THE KING AT OXFORD, ‘a 


ee ANS. 5s, a : Ps 


THE STORY OF THE PERSIAN THE STORY OF THE LAST DAYS 





AR. 5s. OF JERUSALEM, “s. 6. 








London: 





SEELEY and CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 
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Sete: 


SOCIETY FOR 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


THE GREATEST AND MOST SCHOLARLY WORK ON 
THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


PROFESSOR MASPERO’S 


HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES 
OF THE CLASSIC EAST 


{Ss NOW COMPLETE, EMBRACING THREE VOLUMES UNDER THE 
FOLLOWING TITLES: 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION (EGYPT AND 
CHALDFA). Néw and Revised Edition. By Professor MASPERO. Edited 
by the Rev. Professor Sayor. Translated by M. L. MCCLURE. With Map 
and over 470 Illustrations, including Three Coloured Plates. Demy 4to 
(approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 24s. ; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 
48s. 

Professor Maspero, by using the result of the most recent researches in Egypt 
ani Mesopotamia, has brought this new edition up to the latest date. 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS: EGYPT, SYRIA, 
AND ASSYRIA. By Professor Masprro. Edited by the Rev. Professor 
SaYCcE. Translated by M. L. MCCLURE. With Maps, Three Coloured Piates 
and over 400 Illustrations. Demy 4{% (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 
25s.; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s. 

“The translation by M. L. McClure is in both cases excellent. Professor 

Maspero’s presentation of the new learning is at once eminently popular and 

attractive.” —Trmes, 

















“ The author has throug t attempted to reproduce for us the daily li fe of the 
various peoples of whom he treats, and in this he has succeeded admirably.’ 
—Academ, 


THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES 850 B.C. TO 


ighou 





By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. 
y M. L. McCLURE. With Maps, Three Coloured Plates, and 
rations. Demy Ato ( approximately), cloth, bevelled boards 

: 0 (bound by kiviere), dus. 

his volume brings down the history of Egvpt, Assyria, Babrlonia, Persia, 
&c., to the Couquests ot Alexander the Great. Among other things of 
rest to Bible Students it deals with the circumstances attending the Captivities 
1 and Judah, and throws much light on the historic references in the 















This mammectel work is and must remain for some time to come the most com- 
prehensive and trustworthy account of the ancient Eastern world. 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE OLD MASTERS OF THE XIVth, 
XVth, and XVIth CENTURIES. 


More than three hundred works, dealing exclusively with the events of our 
Lord's life, have been chosen from among the greatest examples of the Italian, 
‘erman, Flemish, and French Schools for the subjec tof these Illustrations. These 
atin distributed as they are amongst the Churches and Galleries of the 
civilised world, are here for the first time collected together and presented in 
proximity to the S. red Narrative which they were intended to illustrate. Notes 
dealing with the pictures from the artistic standpoint are contributed by M. 
EvGENE MUNTz, Member of the gone Institute. The publication includes also 
a Chronological and Biographical Table of the Painters whose works are repro- 
duced and a Classified List of Engravings. The work contains 384 pp. (imperial 
4to) and over 350 Illustrations, 48 of these being separate Plates printed in two 
tints. Half-bound, paste-grain roan, 47s. 6d.; whole-bound, paste-grain roan, 5és. 








MATTER, ETHER, AND MOTION: the Factors and 
Relations of Physical Science. By A. E. DOLBEAR, Ph.D., Professor of 
Physics, Tuft’s College, U.S.A. English Edition Edited by Professor ALFRED 
LODGE. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

“Every page shows that the author is alive to the far-reaching consequences 
and implications of modern science. Professor Dolbear’s pages are eminently 
readable, and his preseutation of the philosophy of modern physics is lucid, interest- 
ing, exhaustive, and for the most part cor ivineing.’ *—Lite ratuve, Nov. 4th, 1899. 


BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH BOOK OF. By R. 
BoWDLER SHARPE, LL.D. F.L.S. 272p own 4to. With Coloured Mlus- 
trations by A. F. and C. Lydon Clot! 
“ Briefly, he has produced a most catnonadie ig and ivforming book, which has 

been admirably illustrated.” —Guardian. 


A CHAPTER ON BIRDS.—RARE BRITISH VISITORS. 


By R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S. With 18 beautifully Colonred 
6d. 












Plates, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
“The book is teeming with inter nd should be added to every bird- 
lover's library as an inexpensive, bu y reliable work.”--Anovwledqge. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA. From the Earliest Times 
t — Present Day. By Captain L. J. TROTTER. Revised Edition, brought 
» date, with Map and numerous trations, demy Svo, cloth boards, 6s. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. — OUR SECRET 


FRIENDS AND FOES. av PE RC} PARADAY FRANKELAND, Ph.D., B.- 
), ERS Fourt! ti tevised and Enlarged, with serera 
lil lustrations, smal | post 8vo, ¢ loth boards, 38. 
* Eleven other Volumes have already appearcd in thts series. 
JAst on Application. 


NON- CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: Buddhism. 


seing a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of Gautama, the Buddha. By T. W. 
RuYs Davips, Ph.D., LL.D. New and Revised Edition, with Map, feap. 
&vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VIOTORIA STREET, E.0. Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. 





























MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW Boos 


“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS."—NEW VOLUME. 


MODERN SPAIN (1788-1898). By Mantiy 4. ¢ 


HUME, F.R.H.S., Author of “Sir Walter Ralegh,” 
Maps and Index, cloth, 5s. 662," &c. Illustrated and with 


OLD CONVICT DAYS. Edited by Lovis Broxe, Aun 


of “By Reef and Palm,” “ Pacific Tales,’ &c. First Editi 
Second Edition now ready. Cloth, 6s. On sold out. Large 








deities 
THE GODS OF OLD. By Dr. V. A. FrrzSrvov, Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. This is something more than a treatise of mytholo, Th 
consists of a series of elaborate and learned parallels between the Kies work 
of the Greeks, the statements of Holy Writ and the conclusions of er 
science as to the forces of the Universe. modern 


THE CONQUEROR OF THE ANDES, 


FROM THE ALPS TO THE ANDES. By Marrns 


ZURBRIGGEN. Fully Illustrated, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
“ Will be read far and wide and must take its place on the shelves 
” 0! 
of mount atnoering literature.”—Sir W. MARTIN Conway, in the Dail! yom 











THE AUTHOR OF “ALICE IN WONDERLAND,” 
CHEAP EDITION OF HIS “LIFE.” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL. By 


his Nephew, 8. D. COLLING Woop. _ With many Ilustrations, cloth, 38. 6d. 


THE LEWIS CARROLL PICTURE BOOK. Edie 


wv S. D. COLLINGWOOD. Pvrofusely TI! ustrated, cloth, 6s. 

* tore charming, perhaps, Pb anything else in the volume are Lewis Carrol!’ 
letters to little girls—some of them. quite Ruskinian in their play of faney aa 
their airy originality. His delightfal ‘ Diary of Isa Bowman during her visit to 
Oxford ‘one of the best things he ever wrote—is very fresh and playful.” ; 
—Daily News, 








AN EDITOR'S REMINISCENCES. 


THAT REMINDS ME. By Sir Epwarp Rvssey, 
Editér of the LAternool Daily Post. First Edition ¢xhausted on at blicati ‘om 
Large Second Edition in preparation. With Portrait, cloth, 12s. ne 
“All who take it up will find it thoroughly readable from cov er to aes 

— Westminster Gazette, 


nero rG 


“MASTERS OF MEDICINE.”~NEW VOLUME just out, 


HERMANN VON HELMHOLTZ. By Professor J. 
MOKENDRICK. Other Volumes in this Series :-—JOHN HUNT ER, by ae {EN 
PaGET; WILLIAM HARVEY, by D'Arcy Power ; SIR JAMES SIMPS NN, 
by H. Late GORDON; WILLIAM STOKES, by Sir WILLTAM STORES ; § SIR 
BENJAMIN BRODif, by TriMoTHY HOLMEs; CLAUDE BERNARD, by Sir 
MICHAEL FosTER. With Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 











ENGLAND'S PIONEER TO INDIA AND BURMA. 


RALPH FITCH: his Companions and Contemporaries, 
y J. HORTON RYLEY Fully Illustrated, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
bade! his very readable volume is a most useful contribt ution to the records of 
British commerce.”—Daily Chronicle. 





“BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN.”—NEW VOLUME just published. 


RAJAH BROOKE, By Sir Srenser Sr. Jonny, G.C.M.G, 
Previous Volumes in the Series :—SiR WALTER RALEGH, by MarTIN A, 
S. HUME, F.R.H.S. ; SIR THOMAS MAITLAND, by WALTER FREWEN LORD; 
JOHN AND SEBASTIAN CABOT, by C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY; EDWARD 
GIBBON bs AKEFIELD, by RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D., C-B. ; LORD CLIN 
by Sir A. J. ARBUTHNOT, K.C.M.G.; ADMIRAL PHILLIP, by LovlIs BECKE 
and W AL i R JEFFERY. With Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 5s. each. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


SOUTH AFRICA. (Story of the Nations Series.) By 
GEO. MCCALL THEAL, LL.D. Fiith Edition, thoroughly Revised and brought 
up to date. Illustrated and with Qlap and Index, cloth, is. 








A ROMANCE FOR CHILDREN. 
THE TWO POOLS. By J. THomson Dunyive. Illus 
trated, crown &vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Mr. Dunning takes his small readers into the kingdom of the trouts and stickle 
backs, and shows them how elections take plac 6 there. 





THE TREASURE SEEKERS. sy E. Neseit. With many 
Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE and LEWIS BAUMER. In decorated cover, 
and also in Unwin’s Green Cloth Library, 6s. 

“Of all the children’s stories ever written this should r. 

Full of fun and adventure, told with humour and a n 

childhood....no child of any age will weary of reading it 

page from beginning to end, and the illustrations are admir ‘able. 
—Birmin m D 
** Incomparably the best of the Christmas books we e hi ive 


UNWIN’S GREEN CLOTH org 
THIRTY-NINTH THOUSAND. 


THE RAIDERS. By S. R. Crooxerr, Author of “The 


Lilac Sunbonnet,” &c. 













BY MARY FE. MANN. 
THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. By the Author 
* Moonlight,’ “ Susannah,” &c. 
BY AMELIA E. BARR 


I, THOU, AND THE OTHER ONE. By the Autho 


“Prisoners of Consci ence,’ ” &. 


Cloth, gilt, 6s. ¢ each. 


HOW NEWSPAPERS BECAME CHEA 


TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE : the Story a their Origin 
and Repeal. By COULET Dosson COLLET. With an “Introduction by GEORGE 
JACOB HOLYOAKE. Large crown 8vo, 2 vols., 16s. 











Mr. UNWIN will send his Autumn Announcement List to any 
Address Post-free on Application. 





Lendon: T, FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, EO, 
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THE POEMS OF JOHN GAY.* 


Ir is with sincere pleasure that we welcome this addition to 
«The Bibelot Series,” for it will recall to the public mind a 
fact too often forgotten,—the fact that Gay was a very 
charming poet. What will most interest the modern reader 
in Gay is his treatment of the country. Guay wrote Pastorals, 
which were intended as burlesques upon the affected pastoral 
poetry of Philips and his followers. Gay’s method of ridicule 
was to draw the country in all its homely details, and thus to 
barlesque the nymphs and swains of whom Philips wrote :— 
«Thee, thee, Adonis, all the nymphs bemoan, 
And weep thy death as if it were their own.” 

Bat in doing so Gay has been true to the genius loci, and 
between the lines we may read such an account of rural 
England as it was in the days of Anne as we shall not 
find elsewhere. Gay published his Pastorals preceded by a 
quaint little preface in the style of an Elizabethan poet. 
«The Proeme to the corteous reader ” declares :— 

“It is my purpose, gentle reader, to set before thee as it were a 
picture, or rather lively landscape, of thy own country, just as 
thou might see it didst thou take a walk into the fields at the 
proper season, even as Master Milton hath elegantly set forth the 
same— 

* As one who long in populous city pent,’ &c. 
[Here follows the well-known passage from Milton.} Thou wilt 
not find my shepherdesses idly piping on oaten reeds, but milking 
the kine, tying up the sheaves, or if the hogs are astray, driving 
them to their styes. My shepherd gathereth none other nose- 
gays but what are the growth of our own fields, he sleepeth not 
under myrtle shades but under a hedge, nor doth he vigilantly 
defend his flocks from wolves, because there are none, as Master 
Spenser well observes... ... Gentle reader, turn over the leaf 
and entertain thyself with the prospect of thine own country 
limned by the painful hand of thy loving countryman John Gay.” 
“The Shepherd’s Week” has six Pastorals, for the Sabbath 
is not profaned. The second Pastoral is an imitation 
of the Alexis of Virgil, and contains some of the prettiest 
of those allusions to folk-lore and country sports which 
are scattered up and down “The Shepherd’s Week.” 
Marian, the parson’s maid, bewails her unrequited love for 
Colin Clout, who is attracted by Cicely, “the western lass 
that tends the kie.”” Is all her care to be in vain? Has she 
not done everything for him ?— 
“Tf in the soil you guide the crooked share, 

Your early breakfast is my constant care; 

And when with even hand you throw the grain, 

I fright the thievish rooks from off the plain. 

In misling days when I my thresher heard, 

With nappy beer I to the barn repaired ; 

Lost in the music of the whirling flail, 

To gaze on thee I left the smoaking pail. 

In harvest when the sun was mounted high, 

My leathern bottle did the draught supply. 

When e’er you mowed I followed with the rake, 

And have full oft been sunburnt for thy sake.” 

This is the real country, and if the poet was not so obviously 
laughing, very pretty description. ‘Lost in the music of the 
Whirling flail” is a beautiful line, though it has so fantastical 
asetting. She goes on:— 

“Last Friday eve, when as the sun was set, 

I near the stile three sallow gypsies met ; 

Upon my hand they cast a poring look, 

Bid me beware, and thrice their heads they shook.” 
Though the touches are few and the colours scanty, we feel 
this asa picture. But to present a picture was just what the 
poets of the eighteenth century usually could not achieve. 
If we turn to Pope’s “ Windsor Forest,” for instance, or to 
his Pastorals, we shall search long for anything we can 
realise as a pictare. The fourth eclogue tells how Hobnelia 


tried to win back Lubberkin by spells. The refrain of her 
Incantation is :— 





* Trivia, and other ihe “ ae : 
Gay and Bird, (3s. ed. net) By John Gay. “The Bibelot Series.” London: 





“ With my sharp heel I three times mark the ground, 
And turn me thrice around, around, around.” 


And repeating this she goes through all the different ways of 
finding out a faithless lover. When first she heard the 
cuckoo she started running till she fell on a bank exhausted, 
then plucked off her shoe and found a hair like Lubberkin’s 
therein. Another plan was this :— 
“ At eve last midsummer no sleep I sought, 

But to the field a bag of hemp seed brought ; 

[ scattered round the seed on every side, 

And three times in a trembling accent cried : 

This hemp seed with my virgin hand I sow, 

Who shall my true love be, the crop shall mow. 

I straight looked back, and if my eyes spake truth, 

With his keen scythe behind me came the youth.” 
On Valentine’s Day, too, fate made Lubberkin her Valentine, 
and a fourth test on May Day told the same story. She 
took from a gooseberry bush a snail and put it on the ashes 
spread out on the hearth. The snail crawled through the ashes 
and madean “LL,” The next plan tried was that of throwing 
two hazelnuts into the fire each called by a sweetheart’s 
name: the one called by his name blazed bright, while the 
other bounced out. She found equally favourable omens 
from peascods. The ladybird’s test shall be told in her own 
language :— 

“This Lady-fly I take from off the grass, 

Whose spotted back might scarlet red surpass. 

Fly Lady-bird North, South, or Exst or West, 

Fly where the man is found that I love best. 

He leaves my hand, see, to the West is flown, 

To bring my love back from the faithless town.” 
Still her lore in the rights of love and amorous divination were 
not exhausted. She tries her fate with the peel of an apple, 
and by taking two apple-pips, calling one Lubberkin and one 
Boobyclod, and fixing them one on each cheek to see which 
will stick. Next, she tells us she tried stealing one of his 
garters and tying it in a true love-knot with her own garter 
of “inkle blue.” Lastly, as all else fails, she bought a love 
powder at the apothecary’s when she last went to market. 
She has hardly ended her last repetition of the refrain when 
‘Lightfoot’ the dog “ barks and cocks his ears,” and Lubber- 
kin’s form appears at the stile. The charm has worked, and 
Hobnelia’s love will not remain unrequited. 

The Dirge or the “ Eclogae of Friday” is the lament of 
Bumkinet for Blouzelinda. The swains have no care to 
sing now, either “ O’er the hills and far away” or of Patient 
Grissel. Bumkinet sings how— 

“ Sometimes this crook drew hazel boughs adown, 
And stuffed her apron wide with nuts so brown, 
Or when her feeding hogs had missed their way, 
Or wallowing mid a feast of acorns lay, 
Th’ untoward creatures to the stye I drove, 
And whistled all the way—or told my love.” 
The dairy will be a melancholy place now,— 
“ For there her goodly countenance I’ve seen 
Set off with kerchief starched and pinners clean, 
Sometimes like wax she rolls the butter round, 
Or with the wooden lilly prints the pound. 
Whilome I’ve seen her skim the clouted cream, 
And press from spongy curds the milky stream. 
But now, alas! these ears shall hear no more 
The whining swine surround the dairy door, 
No more her care shall fill the hollow tray 
To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey.” 
Blouzelinda’s will confides the goose and the ducks to her 
sister’s care; her worldly goods she thus disposes of :-— 
“Twenty good shillings in a rag I’ve laid 
Be ten the Parson’s tor my sermon paid; 
The rest is yours,—my spinning-wheel and rake 
Let Susan keep for her dear sister’s sake ; 
My new straw hat that’s trimJy lined with green 
Let Peggy wear, for she’s a damsel clean; 
My leathern bottle, long in harvests tried 
Re Grubbinol’s, this silver ring beside ; 
‘Three silver pennies and a ninepence bent 
A token kind to Bumkinet is sent.” 
Her faneral showed the Jove in which she was held. “ Sprigg’d 
rosemary the lads and lasses bore,” and after the service— 
“Upon her grave the rosemary they threw, 
The daisie, butter-flower, and endive blue.” 
Over her empty seat in church they hung garlands, and 
fenced her grave with willows that the parson’s cow and 
horse that graze the churchyard might not destroy it. The 





last eclogue, imitating Virgil again, tells how the reapers 
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and the “clean damsels who bound the gathered sheaves,’ 
found in drunken sleep under a hedge Bowzbeus, who can 
sing all the songs and ballads that the swains love. First he 
sings of “ Nature’s laws,” and of the habits of the birds and 
beasts ; he goes on to tell of the country fairs, and of the 
treasures in the pedlar’s stall, and then, changing his note, 
sings “ The Children in the Wood” :— 
“ To louder strains he raised his voice to tell 

What woful wars in Chevy-chace befell 

When Piercy drove the decry with hound and horn, 

Wars to be wept by children yet unborn.” 
And then— 

“He sung of Taffey Welch and Sawney Scot, 

Lillybullero and the Irish Trot. 

Why should I tell of Bateman or of Shore, 

Or Wantly’s Dragon slain by valiant More, 

The bow’r of Rosamond, or Robin Hood, 

And how The grass now grows where Troy town stood ? 

His carols ceas’d: the list’ning maids and swains 

Seem still to hear some soft, imperfect strains. 

Sudden he rose, and as he reels along 

Swears kisses sweet should well reward his song. 

The Damsels laughing fly : the giddy clown 

Again upon a wheatsheaf drops adown; 

The pow’r that guards the drunk his sleep attends 

Till ruddy like his face the sun descends.” 
Such a brief sketch of the Pastorals hardly does justice to 
their merits. They will well repay perusal by those who can 
manage not to be wearied by the attempts at burlesque, and 
who will take the trouble to read between the lines a real pic- 
ture of country life and customs. When did the songs 
alluded to in the last quotation cease to be sung? Notin 
living memory, we expect, has the countryside echoed to 
* Lillybullero.” , 

“The Fan” is a poem which contains some very delicate 
work. What could bea better expression of the dainty art 
than the following lines? They are fan-painting in words :— 

“Here draw (none in the lovely grove 

Where Paris first betrayed her unto love, 

Let withered garlands hang on every bough 

Which the false youth wove for Enone’s brow. 

The garlands lose their sweets, the flower is shed, 

And, like their odours, all his vows are fled, 

On her fair arm her pensive head she lays, 

And Xanthus’ waves with mournful look surveys.” 
The poem runs on for near five hundred lines in this style, 
keeping always the same graceful, irreproachable diction. 

Those who know Gay’s “ Epistles” will hardly be unwilling 
to acknowledge them as some of the most delightful pieces of 
familiar writing in English; they are neither pompous nor 
prosaic, but hit the just middle that is proper to such writing. 
There was more occasional and familiar writing in the 
eighteenth century than in any other, but yet its vers de 
société was seldom really successful; and for this reason. 
There was plenty of wit and smart epigram, but very little 
humour. Humour, /a mélancholie gare, the essence of familiar 
writing, was not often to be found. One of his epistles, 
addressed to Lord Burlington, tells in verse of a ride from 
London to Exeter. The liveliest, however, is that addressed 
to Pulteney, which describes a visit to Paris. Gay tells us 
that he was asked questions about England much as was 
Horace Walpole a generation later when an Intendant asked 
him at dinner whether there were “roads of communication ” 
in England— 

“Has Christianity yet reached your nation ? 
Are churches built, are masquerades in fashion ? 
Do daily soups your dinners introduce ? 
Are rousic, snuff, and coaches yet in use?” 
Gay answers in a vein of satire that our vulgar crowd the 
churches, our women intrigue, and our beanx cheat their 
creditors :— 
“Strait the vain fop in ign’rant rapture cries : 
‘Paris the barbarous world will civilise.’” 
The difference between an Englishman’s and a Frenchman’s 
appre: d then as now. Gay goes 
to the Opera, where and the whole audience 
sings.” Ill luck had placed him near one of the noisiest of 
this Label, who bellowed out every note in rough quavers :— 
“ Pray, Sir, says I, suspend a-while your song, 
The Opera’s drowned; your lungs are wondrous strong. 
I wish to hear your Roland’s ranting strain 
While he with rooted forests strews the plain. 
Sudden he shrugs surprise, and answers quick : 
* Monsieur apprremmen! aime pas la musique.’ 


iation of music was as marke 


‘the hero struts 









Then, turning round, he joined th’ ungrat : 

And the loud chorus thundered with ee 
French music and French painting are without rivals think 
the Frenchman, You talk of Corelli, and straight « 
scraping fiddler of their Ball he quotes,” 
Raphael’s genius. 


‘Some 
You Praisg 


“ Yes, Sir, says he, in colour and design 
Rigaud and Raphael are extremely fine.” 
Gay’s lyrical powers, though far from being as great. as those 
of Prior, were by no means small. His ballad of “Black-eyed 
Susan” has strong merits, while some of his other short pieces 
show considerable power of making a song which has real 
swing and movement in it. The libretto written for Handel's 
Acis and Galatea is a good instance of this, The quatrain 
beginning— 
“ Not showers to larks so pleasing, 
Not sunshine to the bee ”— 

has a sweet cadence. Zhe Beggar's Opera, the most famous 
product of the early lyrical stage in England, is, again, full of 
lilt and “ go.” 


Enough, however, has been said to show that Gay deserves, if 
not complete resurrection, at least an occasional visit to his 
tomb. Had he been born a hundred years earlier, he might 
have disputed Herrick’s Anacreontic laurels. A hundred years 
later, he might have given the world something half-way 
between Moore and Praed, which would have been exceedingly 
captivating. As it was,he was condemned to tune bis lyre to 
a pitch which did not suit him, and robbed his verse of half its 
charm. Still, with all deductions, his verse will well repay 
more attention than it usually gets. It is a garden to an old 
Queen Aune house, which is quite worth turning off the 
main road to see and stroll in. 





ENGLAND IN EGYPT.* 


THESE three books deal with the same subject from perfectly 
distinct points of view. They approach it from different 
sides, and handle it in strongly contrasted manner. Mr. 
Silva White writes en philosophe, and treats Egypt as a part 
of a great historical policy. Mr. Penfield is a “bright” 
American, and chats amiably about his experiences as United 
States Agent in Cairo from 1893 to 1897. Sir Walter 
Miéville, K.C.M.G., tells us such incidents of modern 
Egyptian history as affected the career of Sir Walter Miéville, 
K.C.M.G., and is particular in describing the not quite 
unfamiliar details of the ceremony of conferring that mark 
of her Majesty’s appreciation of his useful services. The 
only book of the three that has permanent value is Mr. Silva 
White’s. Of the others, the American Consul-General, 
whom every one who knows Egypt at all will remember as an 
exceedingly pleasant and well-informed member of Cairo 
society, modestly disclaims any serious pretensions for his 
“ mosaic volume of information concerning the reawakened Nile 
country,” and admits that it “is journalistic rather than lite- 
rary.” Itcertainly contains fothing particularly profound or 
novel, unless it be the statement that the Prophet Mahome' 
is buried at Mecca,—but Mr. Penfield does not profess to be 
an Oriental scholar, and evidently knows little Arabic, If be 
had glanced at the map at the end of his book he would not 
have written that Denderah is “near the Nubian frontier.” 
But for a commonplace view of Egypt by a practical man his 
book—if a little too “smart”—is well written, and never 
tedious. There is a curious dearth of good stories in it, 
however; for the only amusing anecdote that we chanced 
upon was one of Nubar Pasha, who had a personally well: 
founded objection to journalists. When the foreign corre- 
spondents crowded upon him, on his appointment as Prime 
Minister, seeking for news, he shook their hands effusively, 
and replied: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I am glad to see you, and appre- 
ciate your kindness; but while Iam Premier there will be no 
news—none whatever!” Mr. Penfield is an ardent admirer ot 
the young Kbedive, and writes enthusiastically of the “ wonder 
of his face ” and his austere monogamy,—both of which wii! 
slightly surprise old Cairenes. On the British administro- 
tion he discourses temperately and with understanding, but 








* (1.) The Expansion of Eqypt under Anglo-Lgyptian Condominium. By Ae 
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he thinks the land overtaxed, and justly reprobates the heavy 
burdens caused by the “international” arrangements, the 
duplication of officials, and the absurd constitution of the 
“Caisse de la Dette.” The photograph of Lord Cromer is 
ridiculously unlike, but the word-picture is better, except for 
the astounding remark that Lord Cromer is devoid of a sense 
of humour. In truth, few men have a greater :— 

« Possessing little aptitude for accepted formule of diplomacy, 
erhaps, Lord Cromer makes a thoroughly reliable doyen of the diplo- 
watic Corps... +++ He cares nothing for display, detests sham 3, is 
akeen judge of men, and selects his assistants with such discern- 
ment that his judgment seldom errs. Devoid of & sense of 
humour, and unimaginative, Lord Cromer analyses with great 
care @ question in which the interests of others are concerned ; 
and, an opinion formed, his conclusioa is bound to prevail. 
Viscount Cromer is a man of marvellous industry. He reads 
Homer, learns a language, and plays whist or tennis with the 
same energy and with the same object,—to win.” 
One is glad to skim these lively pages, if only because they 
contain the independent opinions of an able American official 
on the work going on in Egypt. The charming sketches of 
M. Philippoteaux and Mr. Talbot Kelly add considerably to 
the interest of the book, but the delicate atmosphere of Mr. 
Kelly’s water-colours is lost in process blocks. His highly 
imaginative sketch of what the first cataract will be like 


after the new dam is closed at Aswan is appalling enough 
to move the compunction even of the Irrigation Department. 


It was a mistake to mix these original sketches with 
commonplace photographic “ views,” and to include a vile 
representation of the Rosetta Stone. 


Sir Walter Miéville has some comical little episodes to tell 
about his vice-consulship at Suez. When he wished to 
be married to “my present charming wife,” he found 
that he could not be spared to put in the legal residence 
at Cairo, where the lady lived; and when he tried to 
get another Vice-Consul to perform the ceremony at 
Suez, where there was then no clergyman, he discovered 
that his colleague of Port Said had no jurisdiction outside 
his own Consulate. No one could marry Mr. Miéville at 
Saez but Mr. Miéville himself. So the matter had to wait. 
As soon as he was married in England he was ordered off to 
spend the balance of his honeymoon at the Consulate at 
Khartoum ; fortunately a doctor intervened, at the instance 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, and Mrs. Miéville was spared the 
bondage of the Mahdi. The main interest of the little record 
is the fatuity of the Quarantine Board of Alexandria, of 


which Mr. Miéville became president, and which he fought | 


with much determination, till he got the station at Tor 
founded. Quarantine, however, is not a lively subject, and 
the usefulness of the Tor station has been questioned. 

The piece de résistunce is Mr. Silva White’s exhaustive 
treatise on “the expansion of Egypt.” It is the systematic 
pragmatical exposition of the Seeley-Mahan doctrine at the 
hands of a capable but rigidly dogmatic professor. One 
hardly requires to be told that Mr. White bas been the secre- 
tary of a Scottish Society. His thesis is best explained in 
his own words :— 

“Formerly, in the rampant days of Internationalism, there 
was a Question in Egypt as to her future destiny. That has 
now been answered—irrevocably—in the terms of British hege- 
mony. But there remains a Problem, as to the means by which 
Egypt shall achieve her emancipation from International Control. 
Itisa problem that may be dissociated from the direct issues 
of the Eastern Question, on which it impinges, because the 
political future of Egypt is no longer enshrouded in doubt. An 
inexorable law of History commits her to the protection of the 
leading maritime Power. The events of the last few years con- 
firm thisas the natural solution of the Egyptian Problem. The 
prospects of the future herald it as the highest destiny for Egypt 
herself. _ Turkish suzerainty is a myth,—a diplomatic fiction. 
International Control is now an anachronism—a tax upon free- 
dom : blackmail, blood-money... . . . In or before the year 1905, 
4 British Protectorate, or its equivalent, must, in my opinion, be 
proclaimed throughout the Valley of the Nile.” 

The year 1905 is chosen because England will then be free 
to deal with the Debt, and Mr. White hopes that she will buy 
it up, and start an English Government-guaranteed loan at 
3} per cent. There is no doubt that the international control 
(as Mr. Penfield also points out) is a most expensive arrange- 
ment; and that Egypt should now be buying up her 4 per 
cent. Debt at a premium of 8 per cent. is another anomaly. 
Sir Alfred Milner commented on this subject with his usual 
lucidity. Mr. White arrives at the same conclusion after a 
Comprehensive survey of all the elements in the vroblem 








geographical, political, subjective, objective, &c., all arranged 
in strict logical sequence, like a syllogism in Barbara, and 
illustrated by a series of fascinating little tables showing the 
various counterpoising influences, He has spent immense 
pains in collecting his materials and co-ordinating his facts. 
His account, for example, of the physical conditions of 
Egyptian cultivation is far the best we have seen, and 
explains the problems of irrigation, the different treatments of 
areas and crops, and the results of new barrages and dams, with 
marvellous clearness, and with abundance of well-ordered 
statistics; but we wish he had stated the yield per acre in 
kilogrammes as well as in money. Another admirable section 
describes in systematic detail the Anglo-Egyptian Adminis- 
tration in all its branches, Others treat of the Sondan, the 
Saez Canal, &c.; a number of appendices present all the 
essential constitutional documents, firmans, and decrees, and 
a set of highly scientific physical aud political maps closes 
the volume. The clear logical method is especially to be 
commended, in spite of its slightly alarming reminiscence of 
“thirdly and lastly,” whilst no labour has been spared in 
amassing statistics from the most authoritative sources. A 
considerabie personal experience of Egyptand Anglo-Egyptian 
officials of course adds to the value of Mr. White’s observa- 
tions. In fine, this is emphatically the best account of Egypt 
as itis under English control that has been published for 
many years, and forms a most valuable, and indeed essential, 
companion and sequel to Sir Alfred Milner’s classical work. 
Mr. Silva White is to be warmly congratulated both upon 
the plan and upon the elaborate execution of his broad 
historico-political scheme. 

At the same time, we may suggest that the “command of 
the sea” theory, which seems to have acquired the sanctity 
of Revelation, may be pushed too far. To claim the com- 
mand of the sea for the Arabs of the early Caliphate is 
surely stretching the line to breaking point. To say that the 
Tatimites lost their possessions because they had no navy is 
an error in the opposite direction. The Fatimite Caliph 
Mo‘izz had a fleet of six hundred galleys, which ravaged the 
coast of Spain. At the end of the tenth century the 
Fatimite fleet defeated the Byzantine off Tyre. Later we 
read of a navy of one hundred and five vessels scattered about 
the ports of Egypt, Syria, and the Red Sea; and the Egyptian 
fleet played its part—though not very effectively—during the 
first Crusade. Saladin strengthened that fleet, no doubt, but 
we question whether his strengthened fleet had much influence 
'on the third Crusade. It did not save Acre. That Egypt 
has always belonged to the ‘“ Mistress of the Seas” 
appears to us a debatable proposition, though there is no 
denying that she is safer so. Minor historical mistakes are 
Mr, White’s remark that the Fatimites “ crushed the rival 
Khalifate of the Abbassides,” which, on the contrary, survived 
them; that they subjugated Mesopotamia, which they never 
entered; that Louis IX. laid siege to Damietta in 1240; that 
the Mamelakes were “exterminated” by Mohammed Ali in 
1811; and that the present Prince Mohammed Ali is “heir 
presumptive” to the Khedive. Inthe manner of the book 
we could do with fewer large capitals, fewer adjectives, less of 
the British Raj and “the Colossus that bestrides the Isthmus 
of Suez,” less general robustiousness. The work England is 
doing in Egypt stands in no need of advertising “ posters.” 
It is a work, nevertheless, that almost excuses Mr. Silva 
White’s exuberance, and it is well that so clear and 
methodical an account of the regeneration of Egypt under 
Lord Cromer and his Staff should now be at the command of 
every reader, who cannot but be grateful to the author for 
his ample facts and figures, though he is free to judge for 
himself how far they justify all his conclusions, 








A DISTINGUISHED SCOTTISH SOLDIER.* 
story of the “old little crooked Scottish souldier’ 
who commanded at Marston Moor, who was a great 
deal of a Covenanter of the old school, a good deal 
of a patriot, and just a little of Dugald Dalgetty, was 
worth telling; and it has on the whole been satisfactorily 
told by Mr. Terry. His style is, indeed, a trifle too neat; 
it is almost aggressively dapper. One sees the influence 
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of Froude and of Froude’s short sentences in such writing 
as:—“The first half of the seventeenth century pre- 
sented a recrudescence of the spirit of the Crusades. 
Men fought for the love of fighting. The fervour of religious 
ardour gave it the added sanction of duty. The spirit of 
Samuel was abroad; the fate of Agag the lot of the van- 
quished. Few men expressed this revived militant Israeldom 
more completely than Leslie’s master, Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden.” Mr. Terry’s volume is, besides, unsatisfactory in 2 more 
important respect than that of style. He gives us too little about 
Alexander Leslie’s military achievements in Germany, and 
rather too much about his somewhat dreary campaigns in the 
North of Englund. As the lieutenant of Gustavus Adolphus, 
he was young and positively a military success; as the 
Commander-in-Chief of the armies of the Covenant, he was 
old and, in the end, a comparative failure. He could hold his 
own against Charles J. and his generals, although it was not 
he, but his kinsman, David Leslie, who was, on the side of 
Scotland, the hero of Marston Moor. But when pitted 
against Cromwell, as, informally at least, he was when Scot- 
land stood by Charles II., he did not succeed. Mr. Terry 
gives the reason for this failure in a passage which shows 
his style at its best :— 

“With Leslie war, and war only, was his mélier. With Crom- 
weli, military discipline meant conscience. His victories were 
crowning mercies vouchsafed to such as fought for conscience’ 
sake. One looks vainly in Leslie for that religious idealism 
which was the inspiration of his time and period. In one of the 
few despatches from his hand detailing the successes of his army, 
he dismisses in the minimum of words a sentiment which Crom- 
well had expanded into a score. ‘It is the singular blessing of 
God,’ he wrote after Newburn, ‘that hath put Newcastell in our 
hands,’ but, immediately reverting to the soldier’s aspect of his 
victory, he adds, ‘where there is so great score of cornes aboue 
ane ordinarie measure, armes for manie thousands. At a time 
when religious conviction tended to hysterical utterance, Leslie’s 
conviction was consistently placid, and, therefore, relatively un- 
impressive. Had he been able to breathe into his regiments the 
spirit which Cromwell infused into his Ironsides, his place and 
influence in his period had been more pervading.” 

Less than a tenth of Mr. Terry’s volume is devoted to the 
longest, and, us we hold, the most interesting, portion of 
Alexander Leslie’s career. When, “ane gentleman off bass 
birth borne in Balveny who had servit long and fortunatly in 
the Germane warris,’ he returned from the Continent to 
Scotland in 1638 to take part in its politics, he was fifty- 
six years of age and a very matured soldier of fortune 
indeed. There seems to be no doubt as to his “bass 
birth.” His father, George Leslie, was a cadet of an old 
Aberdeenshire family, his mother “a wench in Rannoch.” 
When Alexander succeeded as a soldier, his father married 
his mother. But how far either the one or the other con- 
tributed to his success in life cannot now be ascertained. 
It is doubtful if he received even so good an education as 
Dugald Dalgetty ; certainly his spelling seems extraordinarily 
bad even for the age in which he lived. Early in the seven- 
teenth century he started his career of soldiering. In 1605 
he appears as Captain in «a Dutch regiment of Volunteers 
raised by Horatio Lord Vere against the Spaniards. Three 
years later he entered the service of Sweden. By 1628 he had 
risen to the position of Colonel. As such he defended, and 
successiully defended, Stralsund against the attacks of Wallen- 
stein, at that time accounted invincible, and even made a 
brave onslaught on the enemy’s camp. Charles I. was at this 
time on the side of Gustavus Adolphus, the champion of Con- 
tinental Protestantism against Roman Catholic Imperialism, 
and Leslie took part in the operations of an Anglo-Scottish 
force raised by the luckless Marquis of Hamilton to aid the 
King of Sweden. With the hero of the Thirty Years’ War, 
therefore, he was associated till the fatal battle of Liitzen in 
1632. This event moved Leslie much. For the moment he 
throws aside the cloak of “canny” Scottish reticence which 
he habitually wears, and, in a sympathetic, prophetic, and 
marvellously ill-spelled letter, says :— 

“To our wnspeakable greife deprived of the best and most 
valorouse commander that evir any souldiours hade, and the 
Church of God with hiz good cause of the best instrument vnder 
God, we becaus we was not worthie of him, and she for the sinnes 
of hir children, and although our lose who did follow him sal be 
greate, yit questionlesse the churche hir lose sal be much greatter, 
for how can it when the heade which gaue such heavenly influence 
ynto all the inferiore members, that nevir any distemperature or 
weuknes was seene in them; how can it be since that heade is 
taken from the body, bot the members thereof sall fall vnto much 
fainting and confusion.” 





Leslie remained about six years longer in the: Swedigh service ' 
and fought well and successfully against the Impe vlaliead 
But in 1638 he obtained from Queen Christina permission t, 
retire from her service. In October of that year he crossed 
in a small barque to Scotland. The half-length portrait of 
Leslie prefixed to this volume represents him ag fat, short 

and stumpy, and suggests a shrewd, slightly jovial serving. 
man rather than a great commander. He had, indeed, done 
well in Sweden. He left it with the reputation of “sg great 
rich man,” and had bought several estutes in Scotland before 
he returned to it. 


The bulk of Mr. Terry’s book is composed of chapters 
dealing with his rather prosaic hero’s doings in Scotland ag 
the commander of the forces with which Scotland aided the 
English Parliament in the struggle with Charles I. He 
tells again the story of the Bishops’ War, of New. 
burn fight, of the Scottish invasion of England in 
1644, of Marston Moor, of the sieges of York and New. 
castle, of the Scots’ surrender of their King to the 
Cromwellians for a valuable consideration. It is full and de. 
tailed—indeed, rather too full and detailed—and taken along 
with the fresh documents which Mr. Terry has unearthed jg 
eminently useful as a supplement or complement to Mr. 
Gardiner’s well-known narrative. Mr. Terry’s best bit of 
argumentation is that in which he tries to make good the 
claim of the Scots to share in the glory of Marston Mvuor. He 
cannot deny, indeed, that Leven—Alexander Leslie was made 
Ear] of Leven by Charles on his return to Scotland—fled from 
the field like Manchester and Fairfax. Robert Douglas, one 
of his special authorities, confirms this. But it seems beyond 
doubt that David Leshe did help Cromwell to save the day 
for the Parliament. Let Mr. Terry by all means have it 
thus :—“ As was the stubborn defence of the English squares 
at Waterloo before the coming of the Prussians, such was the 
merit of the Scottish foot at Marston, and Scotland had taken 
some solid ground if, in urging a due recognition of her share 
in the glories of Marston, she had insisted that her infantry 
had converted what had otherwise been a drawn batile, or at 
most an encouraging success, into a decisive and determining 
victory.” Mr. Terry would like us to consider Leven as the 
George Washington of Scottish patriotism. Rather was he 
the Fabius Cunctator of Scottish militarism, a cautious, safe 
commander, who knew what the militia he commanded could 
do and could not do, who knew also that in the last resort 
his country was no match for its powerful neighbour. 

Leven’s work was done, and he was an old and worn. 
out man, when, after the surrender of Charles to the 
Parliament, the Scottish Army was disbanded in 164i, 
and returned to its own side of the Border. He had 
no real sympathy with the mad attempt of his country. 
men to establish Charles II. on the throne as a Covenanted 
King which led to the rout of Dunbar, the “crowning 
mercy ” of Worcester, and the subjugation of Scotland, He 
wished to be relieved of the command-in-chief, and, as a 
matter of fact, he only acted as the adviser of his kinsman, 
David Leslie. But he ought to have retired to his Fifeshire 
estates, and died there in peace. He was present at Dunbar 
in 1650, and “fied wi’ the lave.” The next year his wife 
died, and although he was not present at Worcester, 
he was captared by Monk in Forfarshire, and sent a 
prisoner to England. In 1655, however, the intercession of 
the Swedish Queen secured the release of her old servant. 
He lived eight years longer in retirement,—long enough to 
see the restoration of Charles II. There is, it must be 
allowed, something melancholy in this shabbily inglorious 
close to what would otherwise have been a doucely suc- 
cessful Scottish career. Alexander Leslie could never, 
even under the happiest auspices, have been such a con- 
mander as the Duke of Wellington. But he might have 
anticipated Lord Clyde. 





ROBERT RAIKES AND SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.* 


Mr. J. Henry Harris, who has edited the material col- 
lected by his father, the late Mr. Josiah Harris, for 4 
biography of Robert Raikes, is to be congratulated on the 





® Robert Raikes: the Man and his Work. Biographical Notes collected by 
Josiah Harris. Unpublished Letters by Robert Raikes, &c. Edited by J. Hen@ 
Harris. Introduction by Dean Farrar, D.D. Bristol : J. W. Arrowsmith. 20} 
Simpkin, Marahball,and Co. (7s. 6d.) 
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jadgment and good taste with which he has carried out thet 
task, The result is a clear and well-balanced sketch of “The 
Man of Gloucester,” and, as we think, a very persuasive 
rindication of his claim to have been, so far as the title 
can reasonably be given to any single individual, and 
very much more fully than it can be given to any one 
else, the founder of Sanday -schools in these Islands. 
fo look at, Robert Raikes can hardly have been the 
type of & Christian philanthropist, or the inspirer of 
; “movement.” He was a prosperous citizen, by trade 
g printer, and proprietor and editor of the Gloucester 
Journal, whose means enabled, and whose inclination prompted, 
him to keep up the style and appearance of a gentleman of 
some fashiov. In dress careful and rather elaborate, he had 
a “buckish ” appearance and bearing, which was thought to, 
and probably did, betoken a considerable allowance of per- 
gonal vanity. That being so, there were not wanting persons 
among the old inhabitants of Gloucester interviewed by the 
jate Mr. Josiah Harris in 1862-63 who denied to Robert 
Raikes any particular merit beyond that of general benevo- 
Jence, and doubted his being a man of strong religious feeling, 
and (in one case) even suggested that his regular attendance 
at early morning prayers at the Cathedral was prompted by a 
yiew to the main chance. It seems to us, however, that a 
candid perusal of the general body of personal recollections 
collated in the present volume, together with the extracts 
from the Gloucester Journal and from Robert Raikes’s 
private correspondence, strongly tends to establish the belief 
that his faults, such as they were, were on the surface, and 
that his life was animated by a genuine aad very practical 
Christianity. Mr. Harris makes it clear that in beginning 
his work for the redemptioa of the children of the poorest 
classes, Raikes was moved by very deliberate reflection on 
the virtual impossibility of achieving any considerable 
results by such Jabour as that in which he had been for 
years engaged on behalf of adult outcasts. From the 
time when, in 1757, at the age of twenty-one be suc- 
ceeded his father as proprietor of the Gloucester Journal, 


he steadily used that organ as the means of exciting com- | 


passion, and procaring, as far as might be, relief for the 
wretched condition of the prisoners, both criminals and 
debtors, in the gaol of the city. But though, in the opinion 
of the great prison-reformer Howard, Gloucester Gaol com- 


pared favourably with most in the Kingdom, its condition, as | 


illustrated by very matter-of-fact descriptions published in 
the Journal, continued to be ghastly in the extreme, and 
absolutely incompatible with any idea of reformation. And 
80 Raikes slowly—his mind did not move rapidly—drew to 
the conclusion, first, that the only remedy for the hideous 
evils with which he had been wrestling was “to prevent 
criminals being made,” and secondly, that such prevention 
could best be effected by taking measures to train up children 
in the way they should go. 

To that end, in the year 1780 or 1781, he began experi- 
menting with some of the least hopeful of the juvenile 
material in Gloucester. At first in Sooty Alley, the chimney- 
sweeps’ corner of Littleworth, the lowest quarter of the old 
city, and soon afterwards, and permanently, at a house in the 


Grey Fryars, facing St. Mary de Crypt Church, Raikes | 


engaged a respectable woman of the working class to take 
care of and give simple instraction on Sunday to a number of 
the poorest children he could find. As the daughter of one 
of his first schoolmistresses said to Mr. Josiah Harris in 1862 
(she being then eighty-six), “ Robert Raikes was a very kind- 
hearted man, and so was his brother the parson (the Rev. 
Richard Raikes). They used to go down to the quays and 
wharves and pick up the dirty boys, and sometimes have them 
clothed a bit.” They were taught to read, and learned the 
Psalms and other passages of Scripture, and were instructed in 
the Catechism. Many of them were an exceedingly rough 
lot, and corporal punishment was very freely administered, 


instance, by the parents at home. Nevertheless, one of the 
old scholars, who mentioned that on week-days Mr. Raikes 
used sometimes to have the children to his house and to read 


and explain a chapter of the Bible to them, observed that he | 
“had a very good way with children.” And when asked | 


what that meant, she said, very simply and expressively, 
He had authority with them, and yet they were not afraid.” 


often by Mr. Raikes himself, and sometimes, at his urgent | 
| 


On Sundays, when Mr. Raikes was very busy with his news. | 






paper, which had to be printed that evening (the London 
Gazette, from which it was largely compiled, arriving on 
Saturday), he used to take the children from the school tc 
church, always making a great point of their being (at least 
outwardly) clean and tidy. 


Such, in brief, was the nature of the experiment which 
Mr. Raikes carried out, and its results were so satisfactory 
that in two or three years he felt assured that he had been 
working on right lines. Nor had he only his own experience 
to go by. Both in Gloucester itself and in the villages in the 
county the problem of the redemption of the children of the 
working classes had been occupying the thoughts of other 
Christian and benevolent peopie, and a like solution had been 
attempted with similar happy results. Mr. Raikes took paint 
to make himself acquainted with the methods of these 
parallel efforts, and then used his influence, directly and in- 
directly, in the Press to spread as widely as possible a know- 
ledge of the excellent enterprise which had thus been started. 
Whether the idea of a Sunday-school was in the tirst instance 
saggested to him by another, or spontaneously evolved 
in his own mind, seems of little consequence. He alone 
among several good men to whom the idea had presented 
itself was not only able to put it locally into successful 
practice himself, but also possessed and energetically usc\ 
the necessary means of diffasing an acquaintance with th. 
simple principles and the beneficent working of the plan. 
It was on November 3rd, 1783, that an editorial paragraph 
appeared in the Gloucester Journal calling attention to the 
establishment in different parts of the county of Sunday- 
schools where “persons duly qualified are employed 
to instruct those that cannot read, and those that 
may have learned to read are taught the Catechism 
aud conducted to church. By thus keeping their minds 
engaged,” it is rather quaintly added, ‘‘the day passes 
profitably and not disagreeably. In those parishes where the 
plan has been adopted, we are assured that the behaviour of 
| the children is greatly civilised.” Of course, the circulation 
of the Gloucester Journal would not have secured for the new 
idea anything like national publicity. But the well-written 
and vigorous paragraph from which we have quoted was 
copied into the London and probably into other provincial 
papers, with the result that widespread interest was excited. 
In Yorkshire, especially, very prompt and fruitful attention 
| seems to have been directed to the subject. In May, 1784, 
as many as two thousand children were said to have been 
gathered in Sanday-schools in Leeds. A Sheflield gentleman, 
Colonel Townley, wrote to Mr. Raikes for further informa- 
tion in November, 1783, and the long and able letter in which 
Mr. Raikes replied to his inquiry, and which is printed in 
the present volume, was published in the Gentleman’s Maga: 
zine in 1784. This secured a large amount of additional 
publicity for the idea of Sunday-schools among the cultivated 
classes, and the same magazine, then under the excellent 
conduct of John Nichols, rendered further and very valuable 
service to the development of the Sunday-school move- 
ment. Powerful allies were secured in various parts of 
the country, among whom were to be included certain 
Bishops, John Wesley (a personal friend of Robert Raikes’s), 
who “preached Sanday-schools everywhere,” and Hannah 
More. In 1787 the number of children under Sunday instruc- 
tion in England and Wales was estimated at 250,000. In 
1800 only 156,000 were recorded, bat in 1818 the number had 
risen, according to a Parliamentary return, to 477,000. In 
1851 the educational census return gave the figure as 
2,407,642, or nearly 153 per cent. of the population. In 1898, 
fur the United Kingdom, the totals given by the Sunday- 
School Union were :—teachers, 704,955; scholars, 7,875,748; 
total membership, §,580,703, or about 25 per cent of the popu- 
lation. Sunday-schools no doubt have their defects, only too 
often, in the want of instruction of many of the teachers, and 
we are far from believing that it will ever be safe to depend 
upon them alone for the religious education of the people. 
But no one can seriously doubt that they exercise a vast 
influence for good, both moral and spiritual, or that the 
country owes a great debt of gratitude to Robert Raikes for 
his energetic initiative in promoting their adoption at a time 
when, owing to the deadness of the Church, a large part of 
the population was growing up in a condition little removed 
from paganism. 
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A BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES.* 

WiTH a poet’s license, at which we have no mind to carp, Mr. 
Andrew Lang says bravely in the dedication of ‘his new 
volume of animal stories, “ But then our tales are true.” 
The italics point the difference between jis tales and those 
‘old by Miss Sybil Corbet, to whom the book is dedicated. 
Finer distinctions are, however, drawn in the prose preface, 
and to this we refer the realistic reader, with a special recom- 
mendation (if he be a boy) to attend to the plea at the end 
for humanity to “ poor puss.” For our own part, we accept 
contentedly the assurance that all the stories are as true 
as they can be, and proceed to enjoy ourselves in the very 
miscellaneous menagerie Mr. Lang has brought together. 
Dragons and unicorns, phenixes and mastodons, buffaloes 
and griffins, the stegosaurus and the odenthos, sea-monks, 
; sea-bishops, sea-peacocks, and sea-asses, the ants of Prester 
John (who were as big as dogs and “ kept” the hills), yellow 
“nice as large as ravens, basilisks with venom strong enough 
to rend the rocks, Grendel and the fire-drake slain by Beowulf, 
the lion that loved Aissa and the lion that lived with St. 
Jerome,—all these and many more, uncouth, unlikely, if not 
fabulous, beasts have their stories tuld—and some of them 
a little of their natural history. But they leave room for a 
good store of gossip and anecdote about more homely 
creatures who have been pets in modern British honse- 
holds. ‘ Kanny,’ the kangaroo, must have been an agreeable 
playmate and companion for people and children. Cats did 
not like her because she cut them out too utterly at skipping 
and bounding, and moreover she “sat at table,’ which very 
few cats are allowed to do, and helped herself daintily at 
meal times with nice little hands of her own. She drank tea 
in a comfortable Christian fashion, and was never out of 
temper, except when people forgot to put sugar in her cup. 
‘Princess,’ again, was «a lovable creatare, a handsome 
Persian, who was so jealous when her own ladies praised 
other cats, that she jumped off Miss H.’s lap in a haff 
the moment that lady said: “ You have no idea, mother, 
what a magnificent cat Mrs. Taylor has, It is inmensely big, 
and bas one of the most splendid tails lever saw.” But she 
was not selfish. The time came when Mrs. H. was ill, and 
lost her appetite :— 




























































“ One thing after another was tried—soup, jelly, game—all of 

nouse. The invalid declared she could touch none of them, and 
poor Miss H. felt in despair. One morning, as she was sitting 
by her mother’s bedside, and trying to coax her to eat something, 
the door, which was slightly ajar, was pushed open, and Princess 
ran in quite gaily. She jumped on the bed, and, with an impor- 
tant air, laid down on her mistress’s coverlet a bird she bad 
caught and brought her.” 
Then there is ‘Squoncer,’ described as a leau:laid, with a 
fine portrait justifying the description. He was not exactly 
a noble-minded dog, nor does he seem to have been very 
clever, or particularly devoted. But he had the faculty of 
making people laugh, and this is put forward as the possible 
explanation of the love his master and mistress bore him, for, 
as the narrator very truly says, ‘“‘anybody who reads history 
or has his eyes open can see that it is not the good people or 
the handsome people that have been loved most and remem- 
bered longest, but the people who have made us laugh!” 
‘Pincher,’ another real dog, has auite a special claim of his 
own to be found interesting. He saw a ghost, or thought he 
did, which does as well, because the story only goes to show 
that dogs know about ghosts and understand that they are 
things to be afraid of. ‘Pincher’ was a fox-terrier with 
“bull” blood in his veins. ‘Jack’ was a Scotch terrier 
belonging to neighbours, They lived in the pass of Glencoe, 
and hated one another with implacable hatred. One day the 
families of the two dogs were— 

“Taking tea in the open air, Pincher was left in the cottage, 
Jack on the other side of the stream. As the guests partook of 
the innocent feast, a kind of hairy hurricane sped from above, 
the urn and teapot were overset, a heavy body landed on the 
table, and, when the affrighted tea-party recovered the use of 
their senses, Pincher and Jack were found engaged in a death- 
struggle. Jack, unobserved, had come up the road; Pincher, 
beholding him or scenting him from an upper window, had leaped 
to the fray! What could be done, was done. Both hounds were 
lifted from the earth by their tails. Pepper was applied to their 
nostrils, water was poured over them. But Pincher did not 
jeave his hold till Jack lay motionless at his feet. Then Pincher 








* The Red Book of Animal Stories. Selected and Edited by Andrew Lang, 
With numerous Ulustrations by H.J. Ford. Louden: Longmans and Co. [6a] 








let himself be dragged off, while medical attendance was call 
in for Jack, the doctor’s house being hard by. The skill re 
perseverance of that excellent physician were at last rewarded, 
Jack breathed, he stirred, and, unknown to the relentless Pincher, 
was conveyed to his own home very unwell. After this ven, 
Jack and Pincher were carefully kept apart, and Pin che 
firmly believed that his enemy was dead. But, in the following 
year, Pincher crossed the bridge, and, in the view of several 
credible witnesses, he encountered Jack. Instantly that short 
tail of Pincher’s drooped, he trembled, turned, and fled, He 
had slain Jack, that he knew, and yet here was Jack again 
re-arisen from his grave. Now, and never before, men saw 
Pincher fly before atoe. The inference is obvious; he regarded 
Jack as a visitor from the world of spirits.” 

Some charming things are told of pumas and their kindnesg 
to the human race; and boys will be glad to know that there 
is plenty of elephant-hunting, boar-hunting, lion-hunting 
and lion-taming in the book. Indeed it may be said to be 
singularly rich in lions of all sorts. Girls, again, and other 
timid persons, may not be sorry to learn on the authority of 
Dr. Livingstone what a very harmless and unoffending beast 
the lion is. He seems to be far more in terror of man, than 
man has any occasion to be of him. Unless he has young to 
defend, or you are hunting him, or his teeth are worn with 
age and unfit for tougher prey, he would much rather not 
eat you. So that, in a general way, your life is in much legs 
danger when you are rambling among lions at large, than 
when you cross the street in London. And this opinion was 
given before.the days of bicycles. Of dragons, tvo, one hasa 
more kindly opinion after reading the Red Animal Book, 
A cooper of Lucerne, called Victor, lost his way on Mount 
Pilatus, and strayed into an underground cavern where two 
dragons dwelt. For six months he lived with them quite 
comfortably, feeding on the moisture that trickled from the 
rocks, while his hosts caressed him with their tails and rubbed 
and purred around him like cats, At the end of the time, 
the dragons having business aboveground, flapped their wings 
and flew up. Victor had presence of mind to hitch on to 
the tail of the second beast, and so get up also. A full-page 
illustration makes this escape very vivid. Mr. Lang does not 
certainly say whether this story is really true; but he makes 
a remark somewhere in the book which may be considered in 
connection with it: “ For my part, 1 do not disbelieve that 
there may be plenty of strange animals which scientific men 
have not yet dissected and named by long names. Some of 
the last of these may have been remembered and called 
dragons.” 

All animals, alas! are not to be whitewashed even ina 
Christmas gift-book. A chapter about “ Hyenas and 
Children” bas some very grim stories; and another on 
“Thieving Dogs and Horses” some very comical ones, A 
young man, in the middle of last century, bought a horse to 
ride from London to Edinburgh, and being a good judge 
of horseflesh, was amazed at the low price for which the 
dealer let hina have a first-rate beast. The explanation came 
by the way. The horse had belonged to a highwayman, and 
brought shame, and even danger, upon his new owner by stop- 
ping with determination in the true “stand-and-deliver” 
fashion before one traveller after another. Another man had 
bought a beautifal spaniel, and was very proud of it, till he 
found that it was an expert and incurable shop-lifter. It 
brought home gloves, handkerchiefs, scarves, whatnot? Till, 
at last, by an adroit rase, the master succeeded in catching it 
at its unlawful business. A case is also recorded of a dog 
that stole in the streets, snatching reticules and other things 
from the hands of passengers. Baboons and orang-outangs 
are not forgotten, but we have not space to cite any more 
anecdotes. For our last extract must be from a chapter on 
“Guanacos: Living and Dying” in which the very interest- 
ing question is raised, “What becomes of all the dead 


animals ? ”— 


“One strange fact has been discovered about the guanacos 
which is not as yet known of any other creatures. When, by 
some curious and unexplained instinct, they feel that they have 
received their death-wound, or been stricken with their last 
illness, they leave their fellows, and make straight for one of 
their dying places, perhaps hundreds of miles away. Some of 
these dying places have been seen by travellers, in South 
Patagonia, where they are most frequent, usually near rivers, 12 
the midst of low trees and'thick scrub. Why the stricken beast 
should take the long and often diificult journey, instead of creep- 
ing away like other creatures into the nearest hole or thicket to 
die, we do not know. It may be an inherited longing for a spot 
which was originally a place of shelter. or it mav be that they 
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the grassy refuge that is 
What becomes of all the dead 


2 
ed by invisible hands to 
a Pas by tir fathers’ bones. 
w ‘mals? Does anybody know ? : 
ai ? A ‘dead donkey’ is such a rare sight that it has 


Of the sparrows, the monkeys, 


he hares 


turned into a proverb. But what about the rest ? ” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_~—— 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

Wee Folk: Good Folk. By L. Allen Harker. (Duckworth and 
(o, 3s. 6d.)—The title of this volume is a denial of the cynical 
maxim that “boys are bad little men,” and the cuuntents, which 
ye may take to be true in spirit, though not in fact, go far to 

prove. These “wee folk” are indeed good; not priggish, it must 

be understood, but loyal and affectionate, and so bearing them- 
selves as to bring out loyalty and affection in others. “A Throw 

Back,” where the little Addison, who is not meant by Nature for 

gn athlete or a fighter, shows that he is the grandson of his 

scholar grandfather, is one of the best. “ Passing the Love of 

Women” seems to us somewhat strained in tone. But the whole 

is of very good quality.—— Little Village Folk. By A. B. Romney. 

(Blackieand Son. 2s. 6d.)—Here the scene is laid in Ireland. 

The stories have more incident in them than in the volume 

‘yst noticed, and less sentiment (a term which is not used 
in disparagement). Here “ Dinny O’Farrell’'s Great Aunt” is, 
perhaps, the best. It is as pathetic as it is amusing,— witness the 
memorial tablets which the old lady puts up to those servants who 
pass in & rapid succession through her kitchen, as: “ Minnie 
Donnelly, arrived March 17th, 72; departed March 29th, "72. 
An earthquake would not have done more damage.” Peril and 
Prowess. Stories by G. A. Henty, G. M. Fenn, A. Conan Doyle, 
and others, (Same publishers. 6s.)—These fifteen tales are all 
by writers whose names give us an assurance of good work. If 
we are to mention one, let it be “The Gurnard Rock,” where the 
two champions of rival Cornish villages have a very instructive 
experience. It is good in every way. We pass into another 
region of thought when we come to Tales of Languedoc, by 
Samuel Jacques Brun (Macmillan and Co., 6s.) They are a 
curious mixture of the past and present, tales which have been 
handed down from generation to generation, and have gathered 
new accretions as they passed. ‘“ Young Anglas,” who goes out 
of his way to avoid hurting the ducks, the ants, and the flies 
which cover the road, and is rewarded by the help which they 
give him in winning the King’s daughter, is a variant of 
a very widespread folk-tale, and may be taken as a type 
of the collection.——Danish Fairy and Folk Tales, by J. 
Christian Bay (Harper and Brothers, 5s.), is “a collection of 
popular stories and tales, from the Danish of Svend Gruntvig 
and others.” Denmark is a land fertile in this kind of growth, 
both new and old. “ Greyfoot,” the story of how the haughty 
English Princess is taught to be loving and obedient, is a good 
example. The golden spindle, reel, and shuttle which the Princess 
has to buy at such a price are old favourites——Yet two other 
books of tales, some new, some old, are The Scarlet Herring, and 
other Stories, by Judge Edward Abbott Parry (Smith, Elder, 
and Co,, 6s.), picturesquely illustrated; and Pierrette, by H. de 
Vere Stacpoole (J. Lane, 6s.) These last stories are, we take it, 
new, rather than old. ‘They will make good reading, though one 
is inclined to say that “the old is better.” 


Otterburn Chase. By C.N. Carvalho. (S.P.C.K.)—This is one 
of the agreeable stories which help to reconcile one to life 
Everything goes as well as possible. The industrious apprentice 
prospers ; the idle apprentice turns over a new leaf and prospers, 
too, in his degree. A heartless young woman who jilts the hero 
has her place filled by a much more satisfactory sister. The rich 
man who has to play the part of a pecuniary Providence dies at 
the right time after making the right will. If the world always 
went in such fashion! Seriously, this is a well-written tale which 
it is @ pleasure in every way to read. Priscilla. By E. Everett- 
Green and H. Louise Bedford. (Nelson and Sons. 33. 6d.)— 
This is“a story for girls,” and might have for its motto “ Nil 
desperandum,” Everybody marries, and marries satisfactorily. 
Even Cousin Barbara, who must have been sixty, marries a 
clergyman,—once held, in fiction, as the great prize of life, but 
sadly depreciated since the great fall in tithes and, perhaps we 
may add, the Churchcrisis. Priscilla is a bright and entertaining 
creature, and is good to read about; so is the rector, though he 
is anything but an ideal. In fact he is rather like one of 
Miss Austen’s parsons.—The Abbey on the Moor. By Lucie E. 
Jackson, (Same publishers. 2s.)—The colours are laid on a little 
too thickly in the picture which Miss Jackson draws of Sibyl’s 
life with the Lethbridges. Mrs. Lethbridge is too uniformly 

















black. If she had been so utterly selfish, she would not have had 
so violent a temper; if she had the temper, she would probably 
have had occasional impulses to kindness, A Girl Among Girls, 
By E. A. Gillie. (J. F. Shaw and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Miss Gillie has a 
real subject, and, we may conjecture, writes from knowledge 
gained at first hand. Margaret Jarvis takes up the duties of 
English teacher in a German school, and finds her place anything 
but a bed of roses. It is well told, as far as we are able to 
judge, and the closing scene where Harold and Herr Regan 
meet is particularly good.——Cooper's First Term, by Thomas 
Cobb (Grant Richards, 3s. 6d.), takes us into the very different 
atmosphere of a boys’ school, not a particularly pleasant place, 
it must be owned, but not without amusement. 


Old England on the Sea. By Gordon Stables,M.D. (J. F. Shaw 
and Co. 5s.)—Here we have, told with much spirit, the “ Story of 
Admiral Drake.” It is in three books, the first taking us as far 
as the year 1564, and so including the hero’s career as a trader. 
In the second we reach the siege of Cartagena, and the third 
ends with Drake’s death. Dr. Stables dramatises his narrative, 
putting a good deal of it into the form of dialogue, but it is, we 
take it, substantially true to fact. We have plenty of stories of 
the sea at this time, but, after all, what could be better than this 
true tale P——-Winning the Golden Spurs, by M. H. Miller (J. F. 
Shaw and Co., 5s.), is a tale of the fourteenth century, and 
introduces us to some of the horrors of the Jacquerie, indeed 
to quite as many of them as one cares to have. The author 
does not view this terrible business from Froissart’s stand- 
point, seeing that the peasants had had great provocation. 
This helps to give variety to the story, which, indeed, has 
been skilfully contrived with this very purpose. The Lively 
Adventures of Gavin Hamilton. By Molly Elliot Seawell. (Harper 
and Brothers. 33. 6d.)—Here the scene of the story is Silesia 
in the days of the Seven Years War, after the disastrous day of 
Rosbach. The hero is serving as a private in a Frencb regiment, 
or what had been one before the battle, and is a very lively and 
spirited young fellow. His companion is one St. Arnaud, a French 
fine gentleman, and before long the great Frederick himself 
appears upon the scene. In process of time we are also intro- 
duced to the Empress-Queen, the beauty “who set the world in 
arms.” This is a lively and picturesque story. “ Forward, 
March,” by Kirk Munroe (same publishers, 3s. 6d.), is a * Tale of 
the Spanish-American War,” and begins, we may say, with the 
destruction of the ‘Maine.’ Just now, for English readers at 
least, the war in Cuba and the Philippines has passed a little out 
of sight. Nevertheless, Mr. Munroe’s tale can hardly fail to 
interest. 








Plantation Pageants. By Joel Chandler Harris. (Constable 
and Co. 6s.)—The author of “ Uncle Remus” has not exhausted 
his vein. As Aunt Minervy Ann tells the little hero of the 
present volume : “In der gwines on and in der windins up, dem 
tales tetches' folk whar dey live at.” Like most writers for 
children at the present day, Mr. Harris has one eye on their 
elders; but, unlike most of them, he does not fall between two 
stools. All the characters, white and black, big and little, going 
on two legs or four, live before us. If there is a child in the 
room, the reader of this book will read out loud, and he may even 
be taken so far out of himself as to read to his dog about “ de 
time when de creeturs was kinder up in de worl like folks is 
now.” The animals talk just as we are sure they would talk. 
They do not moralise nor try to work upon the feelings of child- 
hood. Among themselves they are cunning and cruel, for animals 
have no morals, much iess mercy, though they are deeply religious 
—in the Positivist senve. ‘Dey creeturs,’ says Aunt Minervy 
Ann, “dey got ways of dey own, honey. Dey dunno right fum 
wrong, an ef dey did ’twould be mighty bad for we all. Dey 
wouldn’t be no gitten along wid um de way dey er treated.” 
In the children he draws Mr. Harris is able to show that element 
in childhood which is not developed but lost in later years, the 
element which no tracing back or minifying of grown-up qualities 
will enable a man to find. With “ Buster John” and ‘‘ Sweetest 
Susan” he takes us to “the country next door to the world,” 
whiie all the time we seem “ to stan flat-footed in de open day- 
light.” Like Mr. Bobs in his own story, he can blow soap- 
bubbles which reflect things “as big as all outdoors,” 


The Stranding of the ‘White Rose’ By C. Dudley Lampers. 
(S.P.C.K. 2s.)—Frederic Cornwallis, unable to earn his living 


at a desk—no wonder, seeing that he could scarcely add upa 
column of figures—finds a congenial employment in a salvage 
expedition ; and a very remarkable expedition it turns out to be. 
There is a villain (introduced, we may suygest, with less mystery 
than might have been employed—we a!l know what the good- 
looking young man with shifty eyes will turn out to be) a beau- 
tiful heroine, indeed two heroines, a bluff sailor, and the other 
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customary dra@matis persone. The story does not pretend to 
novelty, but it is sufficiently readahle.——Kidnapped by Cannibals- 
By Gordon Stables, M.D. (Blackieand Son. 3s. 6d.)—As usual it 
is a long time before we get to the cannibals. But it is un- 
gracious to find fault with Dr. Stables, who always keeps us 
amused whatever the place where he lays the scene of his story. 
This book is no exception to the general rule——The Twin 
Castaways, by E. Harcourt Burrage (Nelson and Sons, 2s. 6d.), is 
a not very easily intelligible story. It takes us, however, to fresh 
scenes,—to Cayenne, for instance, which it interests us to read 
about, though it seems a very undesirable place. But we might 
suggest that it is somewhat too full of horrors, as, for instance, 
when the captain is thrown overboard. 


In The Young Master of Hyson Hall (Chatto and Windus, 3s. 6d.) 
Mr. Frank R. Stockton is, of course, entertaining. The people 
who figure in the story have more than a shade of oddness about 
them, and there is a mysterious double-barrelled shot-gun, called 
Old Bruden, which is not effective in its proper function, but 
seems to have a magic power over the owners of Hyson Hall. 
Three boys figure in the tale, and they are as natural as one could 
wish boys to be. Then there is a supposed treasure ship, which 
one of the three, with a boldness and ingenuity which we could 
hardly match in this country, contrives'to blow up. The result 
reminds us of the parable of the young men who dug up the 
paternal orchard for treasure, and found it, but not exactly in the 
way that they had expected. All through Mr. Stockton gives us 
little touches of the humour which we expect from him, as when 
the hoys, elated by the result of one of their exploits, feel that 
the “ whole world seems more cheerful, and that the sun shone 
with great brightness.” This latter phenomenon “had been 
noticed before by the workers in the harvest field.” 


Twenty-siz Ideal Stories for Girls. (Hutchinson and Co. 5s.) 
—This is an excellent and varied collection of stories, the great 
majority, if not all, of which have already done duty in magazines, 
by such well-known writers for girls as Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler, Mrs. Meade, “ Rita,” Sarah Doudney, Evelyn Everett- 
Green, and Emma Marshall. Some of the writers, such as Miss 
Fowler, do not appear to be quite as much at home in a short as 
in a long story, although there is undoubted pathos in the first 
—by Miss Fowler—entitled “The Man with the Transparent 
Legs.” “Rita,” on the contrary, comes out in a bright light in 
her pretty little story of ‘The Listener.” The short historical 
romances which play a considerable part in the volume are 
remarkably good. All the stories, however, are of a type which 
is very much above the average; and the book, taking every- 
thing into consideration, is an admirable one to place iu the 
hands of a girl who is not too young to understand in a vague 
way what love means. 


The Elephant’s Apology. By Alice Talwin Morris. (Blackie 
and Son. 2s. 6d,)—The elephant is the prominent member of 
Mr. Barnes’s travelling menagerie. Carried away by his passion 
for toffee, he snatches a bit from the hand of a spectator, and 
causes thereby a frightful commotion among the people of Dosely. 
Hence his “ apology,” and hence also other consequences with 
which our readers should acquaint themselves. There are other 
stories of men and beasts, humorous and pathetic, all of them 
pleasingly illustrated by Miss Alice B. Woc,vard.——Another 
pleasant picturing of animal life on the humorous side is A 
Child’s Primer of Natural History, by Oliver Herford (J. Lane, 
43. 6d.) The same description may also be given of The Wild 
Pigs, by Gerald Young (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), a new 
edition of a book first published some years ago. Mother 
Goose’s Nursery Rhymes, with two hundred and fifty Pictures by 
“Opper” (J. M. Dent and Co., 5s.), is a book full of fun. The 
pictures are really excellent. Two Well-Worn Shoe Stories. 
Pictured by John Hassall and Cecil Aldin. (Sands and Co.) 


Mignonne. By Jennie Chappell. (Blackie and Son. 23.)— 
Mignonne is a curious child, with the classes into which she puts 
her dolls and other belongings, and she has a very curious fate. 
There are some score of recorded instances in which an injury 
brings about a loss of memory, and Mignonne’s furnishes the 
twenty-first. It is an accepted canon that such uncommon 
ev:eriences must be very sparingly employed in fiction. They 
are certainly inadmissible in a tale of this kind. Miss Chappell 
writes in a pleasing, natural way with which an incident so 
unusual does not seem to be in harmony.——A Story of Seven. 
By Bridgett Penn. (Nelson and Sons. 1s. 6d.)—The “ seven” are 
children who are not out of the common except forthe rapidity 
with which their little adventures happen, but then life ina 
story has to be crowded. The tale is decidedly entertaining. 











Cassell’s Magazine. (Cassell and Co. 5s.)—It is not easy to 
differentiate the various magazines which Messrs. Cassell publish. 








This one is not equal in bulk to some, but it is of good lit 
quality, particularly well printed and handsomely ‘Masteates 
Mr. Guy Boothby’s serial story, “A Maker of Nations,” rung 
through the volume. Fiction, indeed, is a prominent feature i 
the magazine, but there is much that is readable besides, We 
may mention a very pleasant account of the British Embasay at 
Washington.—-Another periodical will be sufficiently com. 
mended by its own name and that of the editor. This ig Mothers 
in Council, edited by Charlotte M. Yonge (Wells Gardner 
Darton, and Co., 3s.) ? 

The Princess of Hearts, by Sheila E. Braine (Blackie and Son 
63.), is an unusually successful specimen of the modern fairy. 
story. It is a little self-conscious, so to speak. The genuine 
fairy-story never attempts a joke or makes an allusion, but is as 
grave as the gravest of historians. That is a mood that cannot 
be now hoped for; Miss Braine does what is next best. Her jokes 
are good and her allusions clever, and the story runs on smoothly 
and pleasantly, not a little helped by Miss Woodward’s illustra. 
tions. 

Britain’s Prince and Princess. By Thomas Paul. (J. F. Shaw 
and Co. 6s.)—This volume gives the story, illustrated with 
drawings that go back to quite early days, of the Prince ang 
Princess of Wales. Such books do not profess to be history, but 
they have a useful function, and certainly do not want for 
interest. 

IntustRaTED Books FOR CHILDREN.—The Sculptor Caught 
Napping. From Designs by JaneE.Cook. (DentandCo. 2s. 6d.) 
—These illustrations to nursery rhymes were first cut out of 
white paper, and the details added with a stiletto. They 
are now reproduced in white on dark plum coloured paper, 
with very good effect. Some of the drawings are in dark ona 
white background. Those referring to the Queen of Hearts are 
very amusing, particularly the first one, where that guod lady is 
looking at her handiwork with a gratified expression. 
The Little Panjandrum’s Dodo. By C. E. Farrow. Iustrated by 
Allan Wright. (Skeflington and Son. 5s.)—'This is an amusingly 
written children’s book, and the adventures of Marjorie, Dick, 
and Fidge, from their first meeting with the Dodo down to his 
mysterious disappearance, will be read by children with interest. 
——A Hundred Fables of La Fontaine. With Pictures by Percy J. 
Billinghurst. (John Lane. 63.)—This is a companion volume to 
the hundred fables of Alsop which appeared a few months ago. 
It is a pleasure to meet our old friends the donkey, the lion, 
the fox, and all the other accomplished beasts again. In some of 
these pictures Mr. Billinghurst has rather overcrowded his space, 
and the decorative effect, which is a marked feature of his best 
work, is lost. There is a good example of this decorative 
quality in the illustration to “The Sun and the Frogs” 
facing p. 100. “The Cat and the Fox” is also very good, and 
perbaps more characteristic of his style-———Pictures from 
Bird Land. By M. and E. Detmold. With Rhymes 
by E. B. S. (Dent and Co. 5s. net.)—In the preface to 
this book we are told that the pictures are by twin brothers 
of fifteen, but they might be the work of a mature artist. 
There is not only great freedom in the execution, but there 
is a certainty in the drawing that is not usually to be found in 
pictures by young pecple. The colour, too, is delightful ; it is 
fresh, strong, and harmonious, The charm of these beautiful 
illustrations consists in their being decorative compositions 
founded on the characteristic forms and colours of the birds. 
They thus have an artistic value beyond mere realistic repre- 
sentations of feathers and claws. ‘The verses opposite each pic- 
ture are appropriate to the bird, and are pretty, but not 
otherwise remarkable.——Master Charlie. By C. Harrison and 
S. H. Hamer. (Cassell and Co. 1s.6d.)—These drawings and 
the accompanying letterpress first appeared in Little Folks. 
They make an amusing children’s book. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

On the whole, The Hooligan Nights (Grant Richards, 6s.) is & 
book which seems to us to ring true. At least we have no 
difficulty in believing Mr. Clarence Rook when he assures us 
that thus, or nearly thus, did an avowed and recognised young 
criminal from the courts about Lambeth Walk describe to him 
certain passages in his own career. And we are strongly inclined 
to believe that in the main these fragments of the criminal’s pro- 
fessed autobiography correspond with the facts. Very possibly, 
finding that he had a good listener, young Alf, like other good 
raconteurs, embellished a little. But in their outlines his tales 
appear to us vraisemblables. They present, as here set forth, & 
vivid picture of the life led, and the point of view held, by 
“a section of Londoners that would suffice to people—say 
Canterbury,” who are engaged in a predatory war upon 
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wool. and who wage that war with infinite cunning, 
ia 4 high degree of courage, and for the most part not 
be ithout pity and without shame, but with a keen and 
aaly es gense of enjoyment. ‘The young rascal chuckled as 
ener’ ed the look of a wretched servant-girl who was roused 
sleep, on the occasion of his first serious burglary, by 
ooden gag forced between her jaws. And Mr. Rook 
he was mistaken in thinking that he could detect a 
hint of apology in the tone in which young Alf told how he 
had “scooted ” with fifteen shillings from the till of a shop kept 
by 8 kind-hearted woman who, seeing that his clothes were thin, 
had gone upstairs to fetch him a coat which had belonged to her 
dead son. Meanness and cruelty of soul, as we ordinarily reckon 
them, could hardly be more decisively exhibited than here. And yet 
this same boy, according to his own account, which it is hardly 
conceivable that he could have invented, allowed himself to be 
stopped on the occasion of another early burglary by the emerg- 
ency of a baby whom he found choking through its nightdress 
ing tied too tight round its throat. How he delivered the 
infant, which of course squalled vigorously, and then held the 
gssambled household at bay with the baby on one arm and an 

unloaded pistol in the other hand, and was ultimately offered a 

class of wine and shown politely off the premises by the grateful 
father, is a piece of uncommonly good narrative. And the same boy 
it was—this Mr. Rook himself saw—who stopped a pair of runaway 
horses With a Pickford’s van behind them at the ‘ Elephant and 

Castle’ hanging on for twenty yards before they pulled up. The firm 
offered him regular work in recognition of that gallant deed, but 
after thinking it over, he decided against giving up his lite of 
adventure. How varied, and to any one not troubled with 
scruples of conscience, how interesting, that life must be this 
book certainly helps us to understand. And, on the whole, it is 
dificult to resist the conclusion that, if they could be got at 
young enough, in the right way, and certainly if they could be 
withdrawn from their surroundings, many of these terrible 
“ Hooligans” and their heroes, such as Alf, would be found by no 
means incapable of transformation into useful citizens. 
the possibilities of the reclamation of the district, the informa- 
tion collected by Mr. Rook concerning the at least relatively 
respectable character of its female inhabitants suggests a not 
entirely discouraging view. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. By H. A. Wilson, M.A. (Robinson 
and Co. 5s. net.) —We are glad to have another of these excellent 
“College Histories.” Magdalen is, in one way, peculiarly inter- 
esting. We know more than usual about the details of the 
foundation. Bishop Waynflete set about his work in 1457, when 
he acquired the Hospital of St. John, and he carried it on till 


from her 
having & 
found that 


within a short time of his death in 1486. Some of the incidents | 


of the foundation were more than commonly picturesque,—the 
acquiring, for instance, of Sir John Fastolf’s College at Caistor, 
in Norfolk, Then, again, the narrative of the building is inter- 
esting; so is the drawing up of the statutes. It must be allowed 
that the after-history of the College is scarcely equal to the 
magnificence of the foundation. Its wealth should have enabled 
it to rival Trinity, Cambridge; but the most enthusiastic of its 
alumni would deprecate the comparison. In fact, it has gone 
through long periods of obscurity and inaction, and in one of 
them it had the ill-fortume to harbour a man who had the 
faculty of giving a forcible expression to his discontent. 
Other Colleges at Oxford were just as much the abodes 
ot indolence, gluttony, and wine-bibbing as Magdalen, but 
it was only Magdalen that had a Gibbon within its walls. 
It is a curious thing that one of the arrangements which 
were injurious to the College, the ‘certainty of succession from 
the Demyship to the Fellowship, was not part of the original 
scheme, Demies used to remain on year after year, almost to 
old age, till a Fellowship attached to their own comity fell in. 
They had the additional motive that the Fellowship once 
secured they rose to that place in the list which their seniority 
entitled them to. The year of probation past, the late Demy 
might be very near the top, and have the choice of a living, for 
in those days livings were worth having. All this was a corrup- 
hon, One wonders that the Visitor permitted it to go on; the 
College itself was not a home for reforming zeal. The practice 
of nominating Demies by certain College officials had also grown 
Up, The nominator would sometimes prom pt his nominee in the 
examination—for the form was kept up—if he broke down too 
scandalously, It will be easily imagined, therefore, that Mr. 
Wilson has not always a very edifying story totell. But he tells 
it well, whether it is to the credit or discredit of the College. 
One strange fact must not be forgotten. Early in the eighteenth 


; Century the old buildings ran a serious risk of being pulled down 


to make room for a great classical structure. Even in this 





As to: 


century they would, in part at least, have perished if the 
notorious Wyatt had had his way. 


A History of English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Henry A. Beers. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 9s.)—The idea 
of an English romanticism before 1798 may seem novel to many 
people. Percy, Ossian, Chatterton, are indeed well-known names, 
but few probably regard them as other than antiquarian 
curiosities; the romantic wave is commonly supposed to have 
reached us from Germany. In a sense this is true; it was 
the Sturm und Drang that touched the romantic school of 
England into life; all before was really ante-natal. Yet the 
impulse of the Sturm und Drang came from England, and 
though without it romanticism in England might have slept, it 
was in truth but taking back our own with usury. The import- 
ance of this ante-natal stage has been recognised by modern 
literary historians, but we still lacked a detailed and separate 
study of it such as Mr Beers (of Yale College) supplies in the 
monograph before us. He devotes his first chapter to the time- 
honoured discussion as to the nature of the romantic. It is an 
unsatisfactory chapter. His conception of the subject is con- 
fused, for he at first declares that romantic is merely the 
correlative of classical, and later opposes it to realistic, as if it had 
an absolute meaning. Nor is this objection academic, for the 
confusion runs throughout the volume. What he really writes is 
a history of the revolt against pseudo-classicism, and that revolt 
contained two distinct though often intertwined tendencies: to 
| wit, the romantic, which first showed itself in Spenserian imita- 
| tions, and the naturalistic, which claimed men like Thomson, 
| men for the most part of greater originality but less taste. The 
| most interesting chapters deal with the ballads, MacPherson, 

the Rowley poems, and “ The German Tributary.” Mr. Beers’s 
remarks are not always very correct,—e.g., most of Macaulay’s 
and Aytoun’s ‘‘ Lays” are not in fourteeners (p. 269); on p. 280, 
the third quotation is from “Clerk Saunders,’ not “Sweet 
William’s Ghost” (the story is the same); a single long 
syllable cannot form the last foot of an hexameter (p. 311); 
Beresford’s version of “ Lenore,” though in existence in 1800, 
first “came out,” to the best of our knowledge, in 1821 (p. 392); 
and we may add that had Mr. Beers consulted H. C. Luken’s 
“ Lean ’Nora,” he would not have supposed him to be the same 
person as his brother Charles. The style, too, is often careless, 
and sometimes lacks grammar and logic. On the other hand, the 
volume contains a good deal of interesting material, and the 
frequent quotations, many of which are admirable (e.g., Schopen- 
| hauer on English and French gardens, on p. 119), are evidence 
| of wide reading. Proportion, however, is apt to be lost in pro- 
| lixity; and though the book tells us much, it would have told us 
more had it been half the length. 








The Poems of George Crabbe. A Selection arranged and edited 
by Bernard Holland. (E. Arnold. 6s.)—Following in Fitz- 
Gerald’s footsteps, who made once for himself and a very small 
publica selection from the “ Tales of the Hall,’ Mr. Bernard Hol- 
land has subjected the whole nine volumes of Crabbe to the ' 
pruning-knife with excellent results. Crabbites are not likely to 
be many in this generation, though ‘‘ Nature’s sternest painter,” 
who delighted Burke and Fox, Scott and Byron, FitzGerald and 
Tennyson, is never likely to miss in any generation a fit audience 
though few. But those who are not attracted by the poet’s 
realistic studies of old-fashioned country ways in Suffolk may yet 
find his keen humour or his light comedy to their taste. For 
Crabbe was one who “looked quite through the deeds of men”; 
and could laugh at what he saw, as well as weep, while he was 
master of a poetical instrument very effective for both purposes. 
With much less than the polish of Pope, he had more weight ; 
and his lines have a striking inevitableness, due, in some measure, 
to his habit of keeping the words of his sentences as far as possible 
in their grammatical order. Take for an instance the sentence 
in which he dismisses the mild vicar— 

“ Not one 60 old has left this world of sin 
More like the being that he entered in ;” 
or the eight lines in which he sums up the elderly deist’s school 


girl bride— 
“This gentle damsel gave consent to wed 

With school and school-day dinners in her head : 
She now was promised choice of daintiest food, 
And costly dress, that made her sovereign good ; 
With walks on hilly heath to banish spleen, 
And summer visits when the roads were clean. 
All these she loved, to these she gave consent, 
And she was married to her heart’s content.” 


In one of his letters FitzGerald puts side by side the two 
following passages, as a sad picture by a sunny one :— 


“ As men will children at their sports behold, 
And smile to see them, though unmoved and cold. 
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Smile at the recollected games, and then 

Depart and mix in the affairs of men : 

So Rachel looks upon the world, and sees 

It cannot longer pain, no longer please. 

But just detain the passing thought; just cause 

A little smile of pity, or applause— 

And then the recollected soul repairs 

Her slumbering hope, and heeds her own affairs.” 
Now for the sunny pendant :— 


“Here on that lawn your boys and girls shall run, 

And gambol, when the dally task is done: 

From yonder window shall their mother view 

‘rhe happy tribe, and smile at all they do: 

While you more gravely hiding your delight, 

Shall ery, ‘O childish,’ and enjoy the sight.” 
With that taste of his quality to revive a relish for this old- 
fashioned master, we commend Mr. Holland’s book to all sincere 


lovers of verse. 


Studies in Church Dedications ; or, England’s Patron Saints. By 
Frances Arnold-Forster. (Skeffington and Son. 36s.)—Miss 
Arnold-Forster in publishing these three closely packed volumes 
has rendered a service not only to ecclesiologists, but to all who 
have any affection for the Church of England, or for their own 
parish church in England; and beyond these to all who care for 
England’s history; for the main currents of that history are 
clearly marked in the varying fashions of dedications. And if 
a reader merely looks for amusement on these November days, 
“when ways are mire,” we do not know any book of the season 
where he is so likely to find what he wants. Who were the 
people who gave their names to the churches of St. Pancras, 
St. Botolph, St. Alphege, St. Giles? Who were St. Neots and 
St. Ives? What is the origin of St. Sepulchre and St. Cross? 
Why should a little Devonshire village give Lord St. Cyres so 
odd a title? Where are the only two churches dedicated to 
St. Sebastian ; the only village church dedicated to St. Frides- 
wide? Why does Chaucer call his country squire a “St. 
Julian in his own country,” and why does his Prioress swear 
. by St. Eloy? What is the meaning of the title St. Mary 
Axe? (The answer to this is too curious to be omitted. It 
was a compendious way of speaking of the church of “St. 
Mary, St. Ursula, and the Eleven Thousand Virgins,” because 
it boasted among its relics one of the three axes used for the 
execution of the said virgins.) What, again, is the meaning of 
the titles St. Margaret Moses, and St. Benet Finck? Who was 
St. Pega, whose name is concealed in the village name of 
Peakirk, in Northants; and St. Olave, who gave a name to 
Tooley Street? What saints’ names lie buried in the names 
Chick and Whitchurch? Why was the picture of St. Christopher 
frescoed in so many of our old churches? How many churches 
are dedicated to Charles the Martyr? These are a few of the 
questions to which one learns the answers as cne turns the pages 
of this fascinating book. Not the least interesting chapter is 
that which tells the legends of our own English ladies, SS. Audrey, 
Frideswide, Ethelburga, Ebbe, and the rest, whose names have 
been ousted from English families by foreigners like SS. Lucy, 
Agnes, Catherine, Cecily. The third volume is taken up with 
three indexes, a statistical summary of dedications, an alpha- 
betical list of parishes with their saints, and an alphabetical 
list of saints with their parishes. Altogether, Miss Arnold- 
Forster dezerves hearty congratulation on the completion of so 
vast and so useful a piece of work. 


Byzantine Constantinople: the Walls of the City and Adjoining 
Ilistorical Sites. By Alexander Van Millingen, M.A., Professor 
of History, Robert College, Constantinople. (J. Murray. 21s. net.) 
—Not even the grand mosque of Santa Sofia, so rich with memo- 
ries, is more impressive to the visitor to Constantinople than the 
gigantic walls, the remains of which still stretch for miles along 
the famous city. Such grand city defences were never made; 
even in their ruins one spontaneously quotes, when beholding 
them, the line, “These are imperial works and worthy kings.” 
We are indebted to the Professor of History in the American 
College on the Bosphorus, which has done so much for the eleva- 
tion of Turkey and Bulgaria, for this learned and deeply interest- 
ing volume on the Byzantine remains of Constantinople, and 
especially of the walls, which he has studied and examined with 
the care of ascholar and an enthusiast. The book is profusely 
illustrated, and it should be in the hands of every visitor to 
Constantinople, since it does in some degree for the New Rome 
~vLat Professor Lanciani has done for the Old Rome. The 
autor carefully traces the limits of Byzantium, founded, 
bs it remembered, by a Greek colony from Megara many 
ceaturies before the Christian era. The fortifications of 


tia old Greek city described a circuit of thirty-five stadia, 
and that included most of the territory occupied by the 
two tiest hills of the promontory, with three ports, more or 
less artificial. 


These bulwarks were destroyed by Septimius 











Severus, whose restored Byzantium was the immediate 
cessor of the great city which Constantine founded in 328 my 
The original Byzantine wall. stretched from near where the ree 5 
crowded bridge connects the old city with Galata round “a 
promontory. The walls of Constantine took a circuit from a 
bridge higher up the Golden Horn to where the church of “ 
George-in-the-Cypress stands by the Sea of Marmora. The tine 
Theodosian walls, by which one walks for miles along a Fe 
road marked by many Turkish cemeteries, ran from the In, 
Porta on the Golden Horn to a long distance beyond the Cone 
stantine walls on the Sea of Marmora. The author examines 
carefully the dates of these structures, the conditions under 
which they were built, and the events by which each part is cele. 
brated in history. A study also of the ancient ports and harbours 
by the dilapidated sites of which one enters Constantinople by 
railway adds further interest and value to a work which is indige 
pensable for the full knowledge of a city which has been for ages 
one of the few central cities of the world, and whose future is one 
of the most interesting of political problems. We cannot too 
highly commend this learned work. 





Sacred Songs of the World. Edited by H. C. Leonard, (Elliot 
Stock. 6s.)—This anthology, published posthumously from 
Mr. Leonard’s manuscript, contains specimens of sacred verse (a 
good deal of latitude being allowed to the term) from one hundred 
and twenty different languages and dialects The selectiong 
range from the English of Pope and the German of Gosthe to 
Ashanti and Maori, and from 2000 B.C. (Egypt) to the present 
day. The poetic level of religious verse in most languages is 
notoriously low, but the present collection makes it seem even 
lower than it is. The editor’s own translations are mostly poor, 
and his selection is bad. It was, for instance, quite unnecessary 
to fall back on Chaucer’s description of the good parson for an 
example of “sacred song” (?) in the period of English that pro. 
duced verses like “ One that is so fair and bright” and “Ho ig 
queen of courtesie.” Nor is Pope’s very commonplace “ Universal 
Prayer” an adequate specimen of religious poetry in the later 
stages of our language. The “ March of Death,” which is given 
as representative of modern Greek, has been much more satis- 
factorily translated by Professor Aytoun. Surely a better 
example of classical Latin could have been found than Senoca’s 
“End of Being,” and even “ Jerusalem, my happy home,” hardly 
does justice to medieval hymnology. Was it really necessary to 
turn Isaiah into blank verse? A few things, on the other hand, 
are both good and to us new; such is the Andalusian “ Elegy on 
a Child,” translated by E. Churton. The epigram on “Nature 
Worship” from the Aino is typical of Japanese poetry, and 


| several of the African and Oceanian hymns are interesting. Not 


so, however, the translations from missionary hymns, which are 
apt to remind one of the verses, written by a native convert after 
attending service in Calcutta Cathedral, which began :— 

“ O sacred, holy, plous fuss!” 


Great Britain and Hanover. By A. W. Ward. (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 5s.)—This is a very valuable and useful historical 
work of the secondary class. It is rather to be regretted that 
Dr. Ward did not completely rewrite the Ford Lectures, 


| which he delivered in Oxford during the Hilary Term of the 


present year, and devoted to the subject, both interesting and 
important, of the personal union between Great Britain and 
Hanover. If he had done so, his book would have a more “ per- 
manent” and less “ popular” look than it now has. Latterly 
the union between Hanover and Great Britain had becomes 
mere nominis umbra; its dissolution was a relief to Germany 43 
well as to this country. “On the one side,” as Dr. Ward says, 
“the use made of the opportunities of the union for dynastic 
ends was, with constant violence, but not always wholly without 
cause, described as prejudicial to important national interests. On 
the other, the same tie came very slowly, but very surely, to be 
recognised as having retarded an enduring association with the 
fortunes of the German people, and with the future to which it 
was looking forward.” But for a time, at all events, Hanover 
had a very genuine influence upon British foreign policy, and 
Britain had in turn a very genuine influence upon the action of 
Hanover as a Power, even although it was a fifth-rate Power, upot 
the Continent. Dr. Ward is very successful in bringing out all 
this, and in demonstrating the value of the “ personal union # 
at least helping towards the establishment of this country 1 its 
present position as a world-Power. Thus he is eminently suc: 
cessful in showing that the Administration of Carteret, although 
it lasted less than two years, was of really considerable interest, 
“as covering a brief period during which the dynastic policy of 
the house of Hanover, incarnate in King George IL., was at one 
with the impulses which were both consciously animating the 
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n and half-unconsciously urging it onward to the establish- 
f the world-Empire.” The fifth and sixth lectures, on 
= or, Austria, and Russia” and “ Kloster Zeven and Suh- 
ho pn especially interesting. But the student of one of 
posit important epochs in the history of the Empire will find 
Ward’ entire volume, which is based largely on original 
po of the highest value, and, indeed, indispensable. 


patio 


Life and Letters of Edward Bickersteth, Bishop of South Tokyo. 
By ‘Samuel Bickersteth. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 
10s 6d.) Edward Bickersteth, born in 1850, died in 1897, had 
ur ifts,’ as afriend says. His character was one of 

the rarer g 9 ze 
singular depth, and, says Dr. Body of New York, he possessed a, 
remarkable combination of qualities not often given to any one 
man; one Was instinctively drawn to him by his affectionate 
nature, with all its delicacy of consideration and sympathy, whilst 
wa soon one felt oneself to be in the presence of a singularly 
resolute will, informed by a well-balanced conscience and even 
masterful in its grip and influence.” ‘Though, after having been 
a Bishop for twelve years, he died at the age of forty-seven, he 
had left his mark not only upon his friends, but upon 
the Anglican Communion. His early life was happily un- 
historical, but he came thoroughly to the front as head of 
the new University Mission to North India. Naturally all 
interested in missions will read with attention the exceedingly 
guarded and accurate accounts of the relations maintained with 
the two great missionary societies, - the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel and the Church Missionary Society; they are of 
real interest to all Church people, and much may be read 
between the lines. But, in brief, we can only note that the 
buoyant life and unflagging helpfulness of Edward Bickersteth 
consolidated the Delhi mission, and his power of general 
ship was called out by what was almost pioneer work 
in Japan in 1885. He had done all his work with much 
delicacy of health, necessitating returns to England, and 
occasional postponements of plan. But all the interruptions and 
the separations of his life merely served to accentuate his desire 
towork and to live for God. He distinguished sharply, and to 
himself severely, between the two. Possibly, while we refer our 
readers to this most interesting biography for history, valuable 
information as to the Church in Japan, notes upon struggles in 
England, and many a beautiful and inspiring word of wisdom, 
we may briefly note his work and his life. His recorded work is 
immense. What he did lives after him in his foundations and 
organisations, from missions and churches to guilds and com- 
munities, including that which he last inspired, the Guild of 
St. Paul. His life was a possession to his friends and to all 
those for whom he worked. He was an indefatigable reader, 
and so was never so completely separated in mind from those 
far away as many a man is from his friends or teachers in the 
neighbourhood. It is interesting, indeed, to note his comments 
onsuch men as Dr. Pusey, Cardinal Manning, and Canon Gore— 
the latter highly valued—or his relations with Dr. Lightfoot, the 
present Bishop of Durham, above all, with perhaps his best-loved 
teacher, the Bishop of St. Andrews. he Evangelical school 
from which he sprang gave him of its finest and best qualities 
without any of its bitternesses. He reasoned and felt his way to 
full sacramental teaching without any admixture of the narrow- 
ness affected by some who adhere to it. He was keen to guard 
personal liberty, both ways, as to the use of confession; he 
was singularly careful about other people’s customs; but he was 
masterful, and yet he learnt to be humble. An exceedingly inter- 
esting series of private devotional notes is given, which, as well as 
certain sayings of his, will probably be inspiring to many. Most 
touching of all, porhaps, is the letter dated July 28th, 1899, from 
the Bishop of St. Andrews, which tells, in Dr. Wilkinson’s always 
strong and simple words, not of Bishop Bickersteth’s intellectual 
gifts, but of his whole-hearted devotion to a living Saviour, 
united with “what is technically called Catholic teaching as to 
the Caurch and her Sacraments.” His loved friend and teacher 
describes the still young man’s return from the outposts of 
Christendom to English parochial life. ‘The moment that leave 






people, and closes with a day vividly remembered by many 
interested in missions and in their episcopal leaders. The 
brother, who read the Bishop of South Tokyo’s words to the 
missionary meeting on June 25th, 1897, is to be thanked for 
his valuable contribution to ecclesiastical biography. 


Fra Girolamo Savonarola, By Herbert Lucas, S.J. (Sands and 
Co. 7s. 6d.)—One of the principal functions of the writers of 
history in our day seems to be the correcting of the impressions 
left on the minds of readers by the work of earlier historians 
who allowed themselves to be swayed by personal prejudices in 
forming an estimate of some character, or who failed to use some 
store of original information now open to the investigator. Such 
work has besmirched many cherished heroes and whitewashed 
many recognised villains; and the general public pursues its way 
with a fegling of doubt as to who shall be the permanent occupant 
of any place in either list. The character and history of 
Savonarola lend themselves with special facility to the panegyric 
of the disciple or the vituperation of the opponent, and have 
received plenty of treatment of both kinds, though not fully 
meriting either. Father Lucas takes the position of the modern 
historian, and disentangles the story he has to tell from the con- 
fusion which covers it. He has not discovered fresh facts, but he 
has re-read the old ones, has gone back once more to Savona- 
rola’s own sermons, to the reports of his conversations kept 
by some of his brother monks, to the lengthy correspondence 
between him and the Vatican authorities, and, finally, to the 
accounts, official and other, of the statements made by him when 
undergoing repeated examination by torture. Fromthis material 
Father Lucas is able, with the dispassionate judgment of these 
days, to form his opinion of the character of the man he is con- 
sidering. Such an opinion is of permanent value to students of 
medieval history, and to all who wish to know more of one of its 
most interesting figures. It is presented to us in a clear and 
readable form by Father Lucas, and though his narrative has lost 
something of the picturesque vividness of older writers, it will 
occupy a worthy place in the list of books devoted to the study of 
Savonarola, as summing up all the information respecting him 
available at the present time. 


Advanced Australia. By W. J. Galloway, M.P. (Methuen and 
Co. 38s. 6d.)—As Mr. Galloway himself informs us, this little 
book is mainly composed of the journalistic jottings of a Man- 
chester “‘ M.P.” which have already appeared in the columns of a 
provincial newspaper. They are neither better nor worse 
than the average of such things, though it must be admitted 
that the writer is much more “up-to-date” than most of his 
rival antipodean tourists and chroniclers. Also, as befitsan Im- 
perial legislator, he is more political, and has evidently drawn 
his information largely from the leading politicians of - the 
various Colonies through which he pleasantly passel. Two 
generalisations Mr. Galloway makes which may give rise to dis- 
pute in Australia, but which are worth noting as the impres- 
sions of an intelligent British tourist. The one is, that Sydney, 
and not Melbourne, is the principal city and actual Metropolis of 
Australia; the other, that New Zealand is the most progressive 
community from the democratic standpoint of the antipodean 
group. ‘The latter may generally granted, but we 
doubt if Victoria will concede the former. The really 
valuable portion of Mr. Galloway’s book is his “ postseript,”— 
his brief but pointed condemnation of the clause in the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth Bill providing for the establishment of 
a Federal High Court of Australia. Mr. Galloway warns the 
Imperial Parliament that if they assent to this clause they will 
loosen one of the essential bonds of the Empire,—the judicial 
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was given, he went out, carrying his life in his hands. So also, | 


When his end was approaching, he never lost the conviction that a 
message had been given him by his Lord which must be delivered. 


80,” says the Bishop of St. Andrews, ‘‘he went up from his bed | 
of sickness, and with real courage faced the strain of the | 
last Lambeth Conference, and spoke the strong words which some | 


of his brethren will never SOPRGU «6 «ker 
courageous, enduring, surrendered.” We feel quite sure that 
this volume will have an immense interest for all those who are 


It was a noble life— | 
| lain, when the time comes to deal with the subject, will find out 


prerogative of the Crown. He writes:—‘‘In Canada, the Act of 
1875, which was drafted by Sir John Macdonald in 1869, save the 
Supreme Court final and conclusive jurisdiction, ‘ saving any right 
which Her Majesty may be pleased to exert by virtue of her royal 
prerogative.’ ‘These last words, it has been held, leave untouched 
the prerogative to allow an appeal,and the correlative right of 
every subject of the realm to make one. Consequently appeals 
from Canada, as from all other parts of the Empire, to the Privy 
Council are of frequent occurrence, and of the utmost con- 
venience. Three new judges from Canada, the Cape, and 
Australia respectively have been added tothe Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council within the last three years, and sit regu- 
larly for the hearing of Colonial cases.” Mr. Galloway here 
raises a very timely warning, But we imagine that Mr. Chamber- 


that this clause in the Commonwealth Bill is mainly the work of 


best described as “ deep Churchmen.” This Mr. Samuel Bicker- | one or two prominent Colonial lawyers—such as Mr. Symon, 
steth, the brother-biographer, reminds us, was Archbishop Benson’s | Q.C., of Adelaide—who naturally wish to divide the large tees of 


‘pithet. The whole book is full of names known to Church | the Final Appeal Court. We do not believe that the great bulk 
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of Austratians desire to be denied the right of appeal to the 
Imperial Privy Council. 


The Haunts of Men. By Robert D. Chambers. (James Bow- 
den. 3s. 6d.)—The author of “ Ashes of Empire” has proved 
himself one of the most forcible of the new school of sensation- 
alists, and it is quite unnecessary to say that he cannot conceal 
his faculty even in a volume of short stories like The Haunts of 
Men. At the same time he does himself ampler justice, perhaps 
because he finds more elbow room, in a story of orthodox length. 
In these sketches he appears to show his faculty for doing more 
than passably well what other men have done supremely well. 
Thus, in some, such as “ The God of Battles”’ and “ Pickets,” his 
style recalls that of Stephen Crane; in others, such as “ Enter 
the Queen” and “Another Good Man,” there are touches not 
unlike those of that graceful writer, Mr. Henry Harland. But 
here, at least, he is not so graphic as Mr. Crane, and his hand 
when drawing a Bohemian is, too, obviously much hea*ier than 
Mr. Harland’s. And yet the book is very readable, and gives the 
idea everywhere of “strength,” actual and potential. ‘Yo 
Espero,” as a story of love and danger, will challenge comparison 
with anything by Mr. Bret Harte; and “Collector of the Port” 
is a delightful combination of saturnine humour and tender 
affection. 


We must speak in the warmest terms of a Map of China (China 
Inland Mission, 14s.) It is founded on Bretschneider’s map, but 
claims to contain many corrections, while the scale is enlarged. 
It is no exaggeration to say that to study it gives an idea of the 
country which simply cannot be got elsewhere. Some useful 
figures are added. The total population as estimated by ‘‘The 
Statesman’s Year-Book” is 383,253,029, the figures in “The 
Times Gazetteer” being 40,000,000 less. The greatest density 
as given by the first is in Fu-kien, where it is 574 per square mile 
(in England it is about 540). 


Torch-Bearers of the Faith. By Alexander Smellie, M.A. (A. 
Melrose. 3s. 6d.)—The book has three paris. In the first we 
hear of ancient and medieval worthies, from Ignatius down to 
Flavius; in the second we begin with Savonarola and go on to 
the heroes of the Covenant and the Huguenots. 
chiefly with great missionaries. It is a volume full of interest, 
and will make an admirable present of the more serious kind. 
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A LOST IDENTITY. By J. D. Hennesey. 

A remarkable and weird story. Mr. Hennesey deals with the strange case of 
Mark Gunnery, who by the sinister occult influence of his enemy has his spirit 
separated from his soul and body and enshrined in that of anagedman. The narra- 
tive is largely concerned with the doings of the dual Mark, and the reader’s atten- 
tion is held trom first to last. 
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“We know of no more delightful or fascinating hobby than collecting boojs 
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their friends—bnt it is not possible to verify this statement. 
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machine that if he had, say, a severe attack of influenza, it 
would seem to stop, and would actually produce no outturn. 


There is an old story of an Austrian Archduke which 
Englishmen will do well to bear in mind. While on a visit 
to Paris a Frenchman who had some grievance against his 
Imperial Highness trod on his foot in a drawing-room. The 
Archduke took out his handkerchief, brushed his boot of the 
dust, and remarked to his host “ What an awkward person 
that is.” He was too highly placed in Europe to acknowledge 
the possibility of intentional insult. The French are just 
now under an access of Anglophobia. They simply cannot 
endure to see their old rivals not only prospering, but carry- 
ing through a great war, while they remain inactive, 
and to avenge themselves they are pouring insults on 
the Queen. Their libellers and caricaturists are all at work, 
and in the fury of competitive baseness they have become 
fonler even than our own caricaturists of a century ago. 
That is a reason for lamenting the disappearance alike of grace 
and decency from French caricature, once a weapon with an 
edge, but it is no reason for growing wrathful on behalf of 


it cannot smirch the snow on the hills. We should regret 
deeply to see any official notice taken of any caricaturist, 
however base. When the boys in the gutter throw mud, the 
dignified course for the coachman is to drive on unheeding. 


The better class of Frenchmen regard these excesses with 
loathing. One Frenchman in London, evidently of position, 
warns bis countrymen in the Figaro to leave the Queen alone, 
and another in the Zimes gives eloquent expression to his dis- 
gust. “I know these men well, and know what they are 
worth. They have, for the most part, never set their foot on 
English soil, they are ignorant of English life, manners, 
language, literature, and traditions, and their constant 
complaint of abuse from the English Press can hardly 
be justified by their incapability of reading an English 
newspaper. . . . . . They live on blackmail, most of 
them, they hate facts, worship unfounded rumours, lie 
openly, swear they speak the truth, bark and talk, but 
never act for the public good. These are the men 
who are now reviling the Queen.” It is all true and all 
needless. Europe has reckoned up the gutter Press of Paris, 
and knows that it is not even honest. 


M. Deleassé, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, made 
a speech on Friday week in the Chamber which is of import- 
ance, not only from the impression it produced, but because 
its heads had been discussed in the Cabinet. After explaining 
that in war time a man-of-war had aright to examine any 
suspicious vessel, and that the charge of the moment, the 
search of a French vessel in Delagoa Bay, was ridiculous, he 
proceeded to defend the whole policy of his Government. 
They were accused of not getting enough in China, but they 
already possessed in Indo-China a territory twice as large as 
France, and this if it were worth while—which he evidently 
doubted—might be extended. As to South Africa, he had 
not offered mediation and did not intend to offer it, to the 
great offence of those who wished France to be strong in 
Europe and aggressive everywhere else, and who forgot that the 
French colonies were already ten times the size of France, 
while the French population no longer increased in number. 
He denounced this “ madness of territorial acquisition,” and 
held that France should consolidate and utilise what she 
already had. The policy of shaking the fist in the air 
at everybody came either from ignorance or a desire to 
“eyploiter” patriotism for personal gain. The Dual Alliance 
permits of long plans, but to complete them there must be 
ume. 


It is remarkable that this speech, every line of which 
must have fallen like a whip-lash on some agitator, received 
the approval of a large majority of the Chamber. No 
division was taken on it, but no one ventured to reply; 
and on the following Monday M. Delcassé received the 
emphatic endorsement of the Deputies. To weaken the effect 
of his speech a furious attack was made on the allowance for 
the Embassy to the Vatican, an attack sure to be supported 
by all freethinkers, but after a speech from M. Delcassé 
showing the value of Catholic support to French policy 
abroad the credit was accepted, and then all the credits of 








. ee 
the Foreign Office were passed by a majority of 147 


The truth appears to be that the country districts are much 
less Jingoish than Paris, and that, as usual, the Prot 

slightly dislike great colonial projects, which take away th y 
children to unhealthy climates. The debate confirms oe 
report that the African agents of the Republic haye be : 
peremptorily ordered to abstain from further extensions a 
to concentrate their attention on making the existing colonie 

pay. At present they cost France some four millions a mae 


The long-projected railway from Smyrna through Anatolia 
tc Bussorah, on the Persian Gulf, is at length to be completed 
The Sultan has decided to grant the concession to the Deutsche 
Bank and its allied syndicate, and the Iradé or supreme order 
has at last been signed. The concession is regarded as a 
startling proof of German influence in Constantinople, and 
a defeat both for Russian and British diplomacy. It js 
certainly a defeat for the former, and will greatly increasa 
suspicion at St. Petersburg as to the ultimate ends of Germany 
in Turkey ; but we suspect that Indian statesmen will perceive 


| considerable compensationsin thearrangement. i 
the Queen. A mnud-storm may choke people in the streets, | P gement. Nottomention 


that all railways which approach India develop Indian trade, 


| the railway may secure us a strong ally in Asia. It is not of 


much use for Russia to be running a line from the Caspian 
to Bushire if when she gets there she finds Britain and 
Germany allied in the Persian Gulf, and able by a railway 
through Gedrosia to Sind to throw themselves right across 
her path. Our quidnuncs are always pessimist because they 
start from the assumption that England ought to be alone in 
the world; but that assumption is erroneous. Let them ask 
themselves for a moment whether, if Germany were reigning 
on the Euphrates, India would be safer or less safe than ut 
present. Clearly it would be safer from Russia at all events, 
and Kiel is more accessible than Odessa. 


The financial Report placed before the Italian Chamber on 
Wednesday was on the whole favourable. The deficit, said 
Signor Boselli, the Finance Minister, expected for 1898-99 had 
disappeared through the economic prosperity of the country, 
and had been replaced by a surplus of £600,000, There will, 
however, be a deficit of nearly a million in 1899-1900, which 
the Chamber seems to contemplate with mach calmness, 
Considering the state of affairs three years ago, when Baron 
Sonnino took the Treasury in hand, the account is, as we have 
said, a reassuring one ; but the Italians are bad managers of 
national finance. The Deputies let the tax-gatherers job 
infamousiy and make incessant demands for local favours from 
Ministers whose first business ought to be economy. With a 
little of the Prussian hardness and incorruptibility the 
owners of Italy, which is after all a magnificent estate, ought 
to be rich men with credit among financiers of the highest 
kind. As it is, they could not now borrow anything like as 
cheaply as our Australian Colonies. 

On Saturday last the War Office received further news from 
the Soudan, showing that Colonel Wingate’s force had won 
another victory over the Dervishes,—this time of a most 
complete kind. Not only was the Khalifa himself killed, but 
all his principal Emirs were also killed or taken prisoners, 
except, of course, Osman Digna, who as usual escaped un- 
hurt. Colonel Wingate expects to capture him, but though 
we have the greatest belief in Colonel Wingate, and gladly 
admit that there are few things he could not do, we cannot 
but think this to be beyond his powers. Depend upon it, 
Osman Digna is the Mrs. Harris of the Soudan, and when 
the history of the Dervishes comes to be written in cold blood 
we shall not be the least surprised if it turns ont that there 
never was “no sich person.” Besides the Emirs, about nine 
thousand prisoners were taken, as well as the whole camp and 
thousands of women andchildren. Our force, whose casualties 
were only three men killed and twelve wounded, bebaved with 
the utmost gallantry. They marched sixty miles and fought 
two decisive actions in sixty-one hours. Without any fear of 
exaggeration we may now say that Mabdism in the Soudan 
is dead never to rise again. It is pleasant to think that Sir 
Reginald Wingate should have given the coup de grace to the 
Khalifa, for without his patient and self-sacrificing work in 
the Intelligence Department, Lord Kitchener on the military 
side, and Lord Cromer on the political, could not have 
accomplished the reconquest of the Soudan with the precision 
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and avoidance of loss with which it was accomplished. No 
officer in the British Army has a more promising career before 
him than Colonel Wingate, or one which is more well-deserved, 
He has won his place by sheer merit, and never by interest or 
by contriving to push other men aside. 


At Leicester on Wednesday Mr. Chamberlain delivered a 
speech on the war which must be regarded as one of the 
best which even he has ever delivered. It was exactly the 
speech for a moment of stress, for it showed on every line an 
energy and a courage about which there was nothing either 
feverish or boastful. The speech was too packed with 
striking things to be adequately summarised here, but we may 
pick out one or two points. Excellent was his tribute to the 
gillantry and loyalty of Natal. ‘We shall never forget,” 
said Mr. Chamberlain, “the loyalty and the courage which 
have been shown by that Colony.” As to the future Mr, 
Chamberlain showed the same wise reserve as Mr. Balfour, 
He used, however, a phrase which supports entirely the inter- 
pretation of Mr. Balfour’s words which we have insisted 
upon at length elsewhere. “ The Boers,” said Mr. Chamber- 
lain, “ by their own acts, and not by ours, have created an 
entirely new situation. They, and not we, have brought us 
out of the region of conferences and compromises. They 
have made for us a clean sheet upon which we can write 
what we please. They havetorn up the Conventions to which 


they owed their independence.” This passage must set at | 


rest the doubts raised in certain quarters as to whether the 
Government had not at some time or other rashly pledged 
themselves to foreign Powers not to alter the status quo in 
the Transvaal. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech shows, as we have 
said elsewhere of Mr. Balfour's, that the settlement will be 
a liberal one, but one wethin the Empire. 


On Thursday Mr. Chamberlain made another speech at 
Leicester. After dwelling warmly on the subject of Anglo- 
American relations, he went on to speak of “the natural 
alliance between ourselves and the great German Empire.” 


Interest and sentiment, in spite of passing contentions, | 


| the excellent little speech of the French Naval Attaché at the 
Temple Yacht Club dinner on Thursday, in which he warmly 
repudiated the abuse of the Queen. 


At Ashington, in Northumberland, on Saturday last Mr. 
Asquith made a speech at once firm and moderate in support 
of the Government in regard to South Africa. His opinion 
is, he declared, that war was neither intended nor desired by 
the Government and the people of Great Britain. As to the 
condition of our fellow-countrymen in the Transvaal, ‘they 
| were taxed without representation, subject to laws in the work- 
| ing and administering of which they had no effective voice, 
| deprived at one and the same time of the two alternative 
| remedies, votes and arms.” Mr, Asquith also quoted Mr, 
| Gladstone’s saying, “I am persuaded that there is nothing 
more permanently demoralising to a community than passive 
acquiescence in unmerited oppression.” We entirely agree. 
If the Outlanders had continued to endure passively the 
condition of political servitude forced upon them by the 
Boers, they would soon have become “ the scum of the earth ” 
| they were always falsely and sometimes maliciously repre- 
| sented to be. As to the future, Mr. Asquith wisely supported 
what is clearly the Government policy—the policy of a liberal 
| settlement within the Empire—a policy, that is, of equal 
rights for both races, with inclusion within the Pax Britannica 
as a guarantee against unrest and insecurity in the future. 











| Lord Charles Beresford read a most instructive paper 
| before the Institution of Mechanical Engineers yesterday 
week on the openings for that calling in China. He 
illustrated the condition of the Chinese roads, which were 
perfect two thousand years ago, but had not been re- 
paired since, by the following anecdote. “He complained 
of them to an American, who replied, ‘ Yes, Sir, the 
| roads are very bad. ‘There was a mule drowned’ in the 
| road outside my Embassy the other day.’” As for the 
| methods adopted in the Chinese arsenals, he described how, 
| on observing to a very clever Mandarin, in charge of a river 
fort, that the powder used would blow the breechpiece off a 





united us to Germany; and, added Mr. Chamberlain, “I | 67 ton gun, the Mandarin “nodded, smiled, and answered, ‘ Yes, 
can foresee many things in the future which must be a| it does.’ The last time the gun was fired, he said, it killed 
cause of anxiety to the statesmen of Europe, but in which | fourteen men; so then they loaded another gun and fired it, 
our interests are clearly the same as the interests of Ger- | and that time twenty four men were killed.” In another 
many, and in which that understanding of which I have | place he discovered a battery of five guns placed in échelon, 


spoken in the case of America might, if extended to Germany, | 
do more perhaps than any combination of arms in order to | 
preserve the peace of the world.” These are important words. 
Personally, we have no wish to be unfriendly to Germany, 
and we cannot disguise from ourselves that the hatred dis- 
played towards this country in France is forcing us into a 
position which almust makes us a party to the Triple | 
Alliance. If France went to war with Germany we should | 
certainly not run the risk of France defeating Germany and | 
then tarning on us. At the same time, we trust that an | 
alliance with Germany is not meant to be directed against | 
Russia in the Far East and to stop the impending war with | 
Japan. That is a war which we had better leave entirely 
alone to be fought out on its merits. | 





One other point in Mr. Chamberlain’s second speech must 
he noticed, for he dealt with the attacks of the foreign Press, | 
which had not spared “the to us almost sacred person of the | 
Queen.” “ These attacks upon her Majesty, whether as ruler 
of this Imperial State, or still more as woman, have provoked 
in this country a natural indignation which will have serious 
consequences if our neighbours do not. mend their manners.” 
It was human of Mr. Chamberlain to speak thus, but we | 
think he was on surer ground when he declared that we do | 
wrong to pay too much attention to the utterances of the 
foreign Press. “It is not like our own. It does not in any | 
case represent the feeling of the Goverments of those great 
countries. It does not represent the feelings of the most | 
intelligent, of the best, or even the majority of the people of | 
the countries in which those papers are printed.” Mr. 
Chamberlain, always happy in quotation, ended by quoting | 
Canning’s lines on the abuse showered on Pitt :— 

“ Proceed ; be more opprobrious if you can. 


Proceed ; be more abusive every hour. 
To be more stupid is beyond your power.” 


In confirmation of Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks we may note | 








so that the men working one gun would infallibly have been 
killed by the discharge of the next. On this the Mandarin’s 
comment was: “ Yes, some men would no doubt be killed; 
but the shot would reach the enemy.” In another place the 
gun was actually loaded in the magazine, and the last time it 
was fired blew it up with a loss of fifty lives. And yet the 
Chinese were excellent mechanical ‘workmen if they had good 
foremen over them. When Lord Charles himself put a 
boring machine right, the workmen said that England pro- 
duced the most wonderful Mandarins in the world; adding, 
“We have many, but there is not one of them who under- 
stands a bit about the machinery in the shop.” In industry, 
as in warfare, China is strangled with red tape. 

The Times published on Thursday a noteworthy special 
article on the arrangements for feeding the army in Africa, 
which will at least enable its readers to understand why war 
costs so much. Everything is forwarded from Europe, even 
hay, and the scale may be imagined when we record that the 
supply of tinned meat for four months is 12,000,000 Ib., of 
biscuit the same quantity, of coffee 400,0001b, of tea 


| 200,000 Ib, of vegetables and meat cooked together 


2,000,000 1b., and of condensed milk 360,000 tins. We fancy 
that conscript armies move on simpler diet, but Tommy Atkins 
is a volunteer, and his tastes must be consulted. 

We are glad to lend publicity to the very proper appeal 
that has been made by Lady Lansdowne and Lady Wolseley 
for contributions to 4 fund which is being opened on behalf 
of the wives and families of poor officers now engaged in 
South Africa. Contributions will be received by the treasurer 


| of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association, Colonel 


James Gildea, C.B., 25 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 





Bank Rate, 6 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 1024. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FINAL SETTLEMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
\ E cannot agree with the Daily Mail in expressing 
dissatisfaction with Mr. Balfour’s speech as 
regards its allusions to the future of the Republics. It 
seems to us that though Mr. Balfour very properly re- 
frained from entering into details, he meant exactly what 
Lord Salisbury meant, and what we have repeatediy set 
forth in these columns. He did not actually use our 
formula, “self-government, but within the Empire,” but his 
declaration in regard to the Britis flag shows clearly that 
this is what he intends. The Republics are, in the first 
place, to be included within the British Empire—the 
Transvaal is already within the Empire, owing to the war 
having ipso facto dissolved the Convention and withdrawn 
the grant of antonomy—and after the ashes of war have 
cooled and the soldiers’ work is entirely over, self-govern- 
ment is to be established in accordance, to adopt Lord 
Salisbury’s happy phrase, with our universal tradition in 
the matter of Colonial administration. 

To our wind, Mr. Balfour, in effect, expressed this 
view when he used the words about the future settle- 
ment, which we will quote verbatim :—‘ Whatever else 
be done, whatever other arrangements are come to, 
however the future policy be worked out, the people 
of this country are unalterably determined that the 


aramount Power in South Africa sball be the para- | 
P p 


mount Power indeed, and that the Pax Britannica shall 


be supreme over all the regions in which the Queen now | 


has territorial rights or paramount rights arising from her 
position. I know not how long this contest may con- 


tinue, but I know what its conclusion will be; and | 


when the time comes for deciding what policy the victors 
are to pursue I trust we shall not, on the one hand, forget 
the generosity which befits us as conquerors, but that, on 
the other hand, we shall remember that the incidents 
of the last few months are never to be repeated, 
that once for all we must not only show that we 
mean to have our way, but must take our precau- 
tions that that way shall never be interfered with.” 
If that does not mean a liberal settlement “within the 
Empire” we cannot tell what meaning to attach to it. 
But if this was not clear enough, Mr. Balfour in his 
speech to the overflow meeting put the point again, 
though in different language. After declaring that the 
old state of things which led to the war must never be 
repeated, he went on :—“ And though, as I said just. now, 
it would be most unfitting were I to enter into any 
details as to future arrangements or to sketch out any 
detailed policy as to the course which should be pursued 
with regard to what are now the two South African 
Republics, I am certainly not going beyond my duty or 
your wishes and expectations when I say that the arrange- 
ment will certainly ensure, and I hope will ensure for all 
time, the supremacy of the British armsand of the British 
flag, and will offer the blessings of peace and liberty 
which, in every part of the world, have followed the 
British flag. That that should be the result of the war 
may perhaps reconcile us to the inevitable hardships and 
evils from which no war, however successful, or however 
just, can hope to be free.” Next, couple with this the 
passage declaring that “never again shall we allow to grow 
up within our midst communities of our own creation in a 
position to use the liberties that we have granted them to 
turn their country into a place of arms to be used against 
us. Never again shall we see the spectre of an English 
Colony being invaded, of English farmers being raided, of 
the Queen’s dominions being annexed by these insolent 
Republics.” Taking these passages together, is it con- 
ceivable that Mr. Balfour contemplates avy arrangement 
under which the Transvaal and the Free State will be 
outside the Empire, and their inhabitants not 
fellow-citizens, but, instead, merely foreigners in some 
sort of political strait-waistcoat? But perhaps it will 
be said,—Why, if your interpretation is right, did 
not Mr. Balfour speak still more specifically and 


openly? The answer is, @f course, that Mr. Balfour | 


wanted to keep an absolutely free hand for himself and 
his colleagues, and felt that in order to do this he could 
only deal in generalities. He probably was anxious not 


our | 


to use the word “annexation,” which has been a good 
deal used of late, because people who think hurriedly are 
apt to attach a wrong meaning to the word, though it jg 
harmless enough per se. They imagine that annexation 
means something like the annexation of Savoy by France 
or Alsace by Germany, something which would place the 
Transvaal and the Free State at once under the direct 
rule of Britain as subject dependencies. Annexation of 
that kind is, of course, not contemplated by any sane 
| person. Annexation in this context means annexation to 
and inclusion in the British Empire subject to the system 
of government which prevails in all the white communities 
of the Empire sufficiently large and strong to undertake 
the responsibilities of self-government. Owing, however, 
to the confusion of thought capable of arising over the 
word “annexation,” and to the way in which certain gec. 
tions of Little Englanders fasten on the word as indicating 
an intention to grab gold and territory for selfish aime, 
and to feed this country’s alleged “insatiable appetite” 
for gold and slaughter, territory and oppression, we think 
it wiser to avoid the use of the word “ annexation,” and 
have persistently avoided its use. Probably Mr. Balfour 
had the same thought in his mind, and avoided the use 
of the word “annexation” for the same reasons, No 
doubt this abstention has given rise to a certain amount 
of misapprehension ; but as his use of the word might 
have given rise to more, we hold that he was right to 
avoid it. 

When at the very outbreak of actual hostilities—i.ec,, on 
October 21st—we dealt with the question of the future 
settlement in an article entitled *‘ Reconstruction” (an 
article which the Daily Mail has expressed a wish to 
| reprint, and which we may say here we shall be most glad 
' to see reproduced if such reproduction should be con- 
sidered useful), we laid down five conditions as in our 
opinion essential toa satisfactory settlement. These were: 
| (1) that both Boer States must in future be within the 
| Empire; (2) that ultimately the new community or 
| communities to be established shall be self-governing 

communities of the kind always established among white 
| men in the Empire; (3) that there should be nothing in 
| the settlement that could impede or interfere with Federa- 
| tion in the future; (4) that there should be guarantees 
| preventing any risk of the Dutch being turned into Out- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








landers in the new State or States; and (5) that the 
natives should have adequate protection. Except that 
Mr. Balfour did not specifically mention the natives or 
Federation, these conditions are, in our view at least, 
quite evident in the intention behind the words of 
his speech. What Mr. Balfour said about the British 
flag shows that the new communities will be within the 
Empire. His references to the ideals of self-government 
which we pursue are a guarantee that when it is safe to 
do so we shall at once give the right of self-government 
to the new communities. Finally his references to racial 
equality show that the Boers will be secured the utmost 
fairness of treatment, 4nd that there will be no attempt 
to deny to them the rights which they have denied to the 
Outlanders. 

We fear we may have wearied many of our readers by 
labouring these points so greatly, but in view of the 
infinite possibilities of misunderstanding which mark the 
present war we have thought it necessary to insist, even 
ad nauseam, that Mr. Balfour’s speech shows no sort 
of intention on the part of the Government to commit 
what would be the greatest crime of the century, 
—to deluge South Africa with blood, to waste the lives 
of thousands of brave men, and then to leave standing 
the whole structure of evil we set out to overthrow. Of 
course, there is no such intention, and those who imagine 
it possible must have singularly misread the characters of 
| Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and last and most im- 
| portant of all, Lord Salisbury. Before we leave Mr. 
| Balfour's speech we should like to note how, with the 

unerring instinct for politics and for the temper of our 
race he always displays, he pointed out that the real 
cause of the war was the ill-treatment of the Outlanders. 
| Put in its simplest and widest form, the war came 
because men of our race overseas when gathered in a 
community will not for any length of time stand 
| being treated as the Outlanders were treated, and 
| the people at home will not stand seeing them s0 
treated if for any reason the balance of physical 
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gainst the British community overseas. You 
ay conceal this rock-bed fact with words as much as you 
"il put the rock-bed fact it is. Mr. Balfour clearly 
realises this, and he realises also that the grievances of 
as Outlanders were not paper grievances, but real and 
substantial. Equally sound, and requiring to be said, 
were Mr. Balfour’s words as to the reason why the fran- 
chise was refused. It was refused because the oligarchy 
at Pretoria were not ouly unwilling to part with power, 
but because they were afraid to risk the corruption of 
their régime being exposed. “It is evident that if they 
had given that immediate and substantial representation 
to the Outlanders, the very first results would have been 
that public criticism before which corruption flies terrified, 
and that impartial investigation into the finances which 
rould have made impossible the illegitimate distribution 
of public wealth amongst the few who contribute not at 
all, or scarcely at all, to its production, I therefore fear 
that we cannot hide from ourselves that one of the 
reasons of the present situation is the corruption of the 
Transvaal Government and the vast numbers of the 
Transvaal leaders who are bound either by their own 
interest or the interest of their entourage to see that 
their interests were not touched in any essential par- 
ticular.’ From a man like Mr. Balfour, who never brings 
charges of this, or indeed of any, kind lightly or loosely, 
or without good foundation, this means much, and should 
be seriously considered by those who still cherish the 
idea that the Boer oligarchy at Pretoria were a simple 
aud pastoral people who refused to touch the corrupted 
Outlander lest their purity should be contaminated. 
We cannot say more ,in regard to Mr. Balfour's speech, 
though, in truth, there is plenty more that is worth 
comment and quotation. An abler and saner contribution 
to the understanding of the merits of the struggle in 
South Africa has not been made during the present crisis. 
Taking it in conjunction with Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
which followed it next day, we may, then, feel absolutely 
certain that the final settlement, while just and liberal, 
will also be of a kind to secure a permanent peace in 
South Africa. 


force is 4 





M. DELCASSE’S POLICY. 


HE advocates of democracy, when they are thought- 

ful men, as they often are, must be a little startled 

by the spectacle which Europe just now presents. All 
the peoples are raging like fools, while the Kings and 
statesmen are behaving like men of judgment. Unless 
the great body of the Continental Press is hopelessly at 
variance with its constituents, a phenomenon which, 
though it occurs in districts, rarely occurs in nations, 
the peoples are wild with spite against Great Britain 
on account of this South African War, and are eager 
that their Governments should intervene to protect the 
Boer Republics. They are crazy withejealousy of British 
prosperity ; they are angry at the evidence that the 
haughty islanders can without a conscription send a large 
army beyond sea; and they have imbibed the idea that if 
England wins the battle, the mines of gold and diamonds, 
which are already the property of individual Englishmen, 
will so enrich the Empire that it will be irresistible. 
They are all, therefore, eager to interfere, and have grown 
so excited that they believe Dr. Leyds’s stories about 
British defeats, about. General Joubert’s vast pians for 
cur expulsion from Africa, and about our approaching 
downfall, and a consequent partition of the pos- 
sessions of the “great pirate State.” The popular 
papers in France positively scream with rage, and like 
wost Southerners in that mood, grow obscene in their 
abuse; the Germans, though moderate in words, wish 
heartily for our defeat, and expect it; the Austrians 
sulkily admit that it is no business of theirs, but that, 
nevertheless, Boers are good and Englishmen bad; while 
the Russians positively rave over the Nemesis which they 
profess to believe has overtaken their ancient enemy. So 
maddened are the Continentals by their own rage that they 
all almost with one consent declare their hope that Great 
Britain will be compelled to resort to the couseription ; in 
other words, that Great Britain willshortly have fivehundred 
thousand soidiers in barracks and two millions in reserve. 
That change, which would make this country dictatrix of 
the world, and probably unbearable, would, they think, be 








“‘a consolation to the Continent, and to all the hearts now 
burning under British pretensions.” All this while the 
Sovereigns and statesmen, though probably unfriendly to 
England, from which they dread an economic competition 
that, as they think, breeds Socialists in their dominions, 
are telling the peoples as plainly as they dare that they 
are making idiots of themselves, that Great Britain will 
prevail in the war, that whether she does or not her 
enemies will reap nothing, that the war makes no differ- 
ence to the strength of the British Fleet, that America is 
sincerely friendly to the wrong side, and that however 
well founded popular dislikes may be, this is not the hour 
for trying final conclusions with the Anglo-Saxon race. 
The Czar, after perhapsa short inquiry through Muravieff 
as to the depth of Continental feeling, once more fixes his 
eyes upon Japan; the Austrian Government lets it ba 
known that its interests are unaffected; the German 
Emperor pays a visit of a week to the British Court, and 
is enthusiastic over his reception; and M. Delcassé, 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, makes a speech which 
for shrewd common-sense and courageous clearness 
has not been surpassed in this generation. He dealt 
with the arguments of the hotheads one by one, 
and he smashed them all. We ought, says one very 
loud party, ‘to seize a port in China as the Russians 
and the English have done; we are being left out of 
the great race.’ ‘Suppose we think,’ retorts M. Delcassé, 
‘of the interests of France, and not of the acts of other 
people, and remember when men talk of obtaining an 
entrance into China that we are masters of Indo-China, 
an Empire twice the size of France, which marches with 
China, and which possibly has not yet attained its defini- 
tive boundaries, though as Yunnan is an English interest 
as well as a French, and Kwangsi is chiefly rich in pirates, 
the stretching of those boundaries demands time and 
reflection, There are others in France,’ continued the 
Minister, ‘ who demand instaut intervention in South 
Africa, and though the British Premier has repudiated inter- 
vention, they think that does not matter and hold it good 
policy to shake a fist at the universe. I would ask them 
to specify where they will intervene, and require them to 
remember that France, whose population does not increase, 
has already territories eight times the size of the mother- 
country which are not yet utilised. Surely it is wiser to 
consolidate them and make them uséful.’ The sentences 
we have so briefly summarised must have been terribly 
bitter to the Chauvinist party, but they were unanswer- 
able, and the loudest talkers against the Ministers shrank 
back in silence, a fact the more remarkable because of 
the opportunity given for rhetorical display, while the 
Chamber on Monday granted all the credits asked for by 
a majority of 147. 

This wide difference between the decisions of Con- 
tinental statesmen and the language of their peoples 
is unusual, and is the more worthy of attention 
because it may continue for a long time. The future 
of the South African War will hardly soothe the 
raging “patriots” of the Continent, who feel like 
dogs when they see biscuit going and none of it 
comes their way, and we may rely on it that when 
the ijnal settlement is made the screams will become even 
shriller and more acute. ‘The military rulers of the 
Continent are not, however, in the least likely to obey 
the popular yoice uuless they see a chance of victory, and 
they recognise fully that victory would depengl upon com- 
parative sea power. They will, therefore, remain passive, 
and in spite of the noise they have the control of the 
situation. The Press represents most important and 
influential interests, but it does not, as the vote of the 
French Chamber shows, represent the mass of the electors, 
who understand nothing of colonial policy, who do not 
know whether South Africa is a colony or a continent, 
and who, though willing to fight if their leaders tell them 
they must, are much more willing to go on working and 
earning their household dinners. Englishmen are apt to‘ 
fancy that in the end the popular voice must be obeyed, 
but that is not in such questions as we are now discussing 
absolutely true. It is the most difficult thing in the 
vorld even now, when a popular cry seems to shatter 
the air, for a nation to enter on a war or go on witha 
war with its Government disapproving ; and when the 
Government cannot be removed it is next door to im- 
possible. We all saw that at the end of the Crimean 
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War, when two Englishmen out of three would have 
paid a double Income-tax rather than accept what they 
thought a profitless peace; and the statement is true 
of peoples much less self-controlled. The lrench were 
supposed to be wild for war in 1870, and the Parisians 
really were so, yet though Napoleon feared for his 
dynasty he determined not to fight, and would but 
for the Empress Eugénie have successfully maintained 
the peace. The real danger to this country from 
the exasperation of Continental opinion, so far as it 
is genuine and not a mere product of vapouring talk, 
is that Governments and peoples may agree to a reck- 
less increase of shipbuilding with borrowed money, and 
thus force us either into still greater expenditure on our 
squatrons, or into entangling alliances intended not to, 
effect anything, but to break a coalition. The wise and | 
moderate action of the statesmen of the Continent is not | 
dictated by any love for us, but by a keen perception of | 
their own interests, and of the wisdom of awaiting with | 
statesmanlike patience a better opportunity. It is well, 
therefore, to make their task easier by avoiding provoca- 
tion, and especially those taunts which are to men who 
have all been bred in barracks challenges to fight. It is 
only the English who believe that “hard words break no 
bones,”’ and they only believe it when their tempers have 
been sweetened by success. 








THE COMING STORM IN THE FAR EAST. 


NDER this heading a writer—“ Ignotus ”—in the 
current number of the National Review puts ina 
passionate, though we cannot say a very able or con- 
vincing, plea for English aid on the side of Japan in the 
inevitable struggle between Russia and Japan. “ Ignotus,” 
who as regards his facts is evidently well informed on the 
Japanese side, clearly thinks that the war is coming in 
the early spring. He notes that Japan could now beat 
the Russian fleet in the Far East without difficulty. But 
he adds that in the course of another year, or less, the 
naval balance will have inclined against Japan. Again, 
he makes the significant, and we believe perfectly true, 
remark that France could not very well come to the aid 
of Russia just at the moment when the Exhibition on 
which she has spent so many millions,and from which she 
expects so many more, would be opening. The only 
thing which would deter the Japanese from seizing their 
opportunity is, says “ Ignotus,” in effect, the knowledge 
that England would take their side and make an under- 
standing or alliance with them,—ze., agree to protect 
Japan against Russia and France combined, or any other 
coalition, our quid pro quo being the maintenance of 
the territorial status quo in China and the “open door.” 
In other words, we and Japan in alliance should guarantee 
the integrity and independence of the Chinese Empire— 
in the face of Russia and France—just as fifty years ago 
we and France together guaranteed the integrity and 
independence of the Turkish Empire against Russia. 


In our opinion, this is one of the maddest and most. 
mischievous policies that could possibly get the sanction of 
the British people, and we most sincerely hope that 
“Tonotus ” and the other advocates of a Japanese alliance 
against Russia will fail to exercise any influence on public 
opinion. We feel no hostility whatever towards Japan, 
and are in no sort of way anxious to see her injured or 
destroyed, but at the same time we cannot understand 
how British interests can possibly be furthered or served 
by helping on her ambitious schemes in the Far Kast. 
Her policy is her own, and let her follow it if she thinks 
good, but without help from us. In the same way, we 
have no desire to help Russia, but would equally stand 
aside and let her fight her own battles. If we look dis- 
passionately at the present situation in the Far East we 
shall see what the impending struggle really meaus. It 
means the decision of the question whether Russia or 
Japan shall be supreme in the North Pacific and in Corea 
and Northern China. In that sphere Japan and Russia 
have conflicting interests, and what is more, conflicting 
aspirations and ambitions which neither will abandon, and 
therefore war is certain sooner or later. At present these 
two antagonisms neutralise each other, and according to 





mauy people that neutralisation is beneficial to Britain, 
though we vurselves cannot feel so certain that this is so. 





But if war comes one side will prevail. Now we w 
ask,—Is there any reason for supposing that it soul a 
better for us if Japan won rather than Russia? Ir 
Russia wins she will still be prevented by vari 
European reasons, and by the possession of an Eupin 
already too far extended and too little developed a 
dealing very swiftly or effectively with the prize of the ea 
—i.e.,China. If, on the other hand, Japan wins, and drive. 
Russia out of Manchuria, which, though not likely 
is by no means as impossible as it looks at first ety 
Japan will at once begin a great and new career in China, 
Her alliance with China, now hidden, will become 0 i 
and Japanese soldiers, sailors, financiers, railwaymen am 
merchants aud manufacturers will begin to develop ee 
merely the vast material resources of China, but the vast 
human resources of the yellow race. China “rup” by 
Japan would be an extremely formidable Power, ani 
the principal States of Asia—and chief among them we 
who in Burmah and Thibet have a Chinese frontjoy—. 
would have to think gravely about precautions, Of 
course if this rise of the yellow Powers happens we 
must face it as best we can, and we shall doubtless 
find means of getting over our difficulties: but to 
court it deliberately and hasten it by backing up 
Japan at the expense of Russia seems to us to be a 
policy of the utmost danger. But it will be said 
perhaps, that if we support Japan now there will be no 
war, and merely a humiliating and damaging blow 
civen to Russia. We shall, that is, not only check 
Russia and lay Japan under a great obligation, but 
also maintain the status quo. Our comment on this 
is that the result would be worse than an actual victory 
on the part of Japan. We should inspire in Russia 
the profoundest sense of indignation by doing her 
the bad turn just suggested. Every Russian would feel 
at once, and most naturally, that England was his im- 
placable enemy, for hid she not allied herself with a non- 
Christian and Asiatic Power in order to humiliate the 
Sluv? And such feelings would not remain inactive, 
Russia would argue : ‘If we cannot fight Japan because 
of England’s protection, we can at least tight England 
where her new ally will not help her.’ Accordingly, 
Russia would be urged by her sense of wounded pride 
and out of a desire for revenge to organise an attack 
upon India and to worry us in Egypt. All attempts 
to extend her influence and territory in the Far 
East would be stopped, and every effurt would be 
concentrated on threatening our Indian frontier 
and doing us an injury wherever possible else- 
where. But surely that is not a price worth paying for 
the risk of giving Japan a free hand to develop her 
alliance with China,—for that, remember, would be one of 
the consequences of avoiding war by our coercing Russia. 
In fact, “Ignotus” invites us to make ourselves the 
deadly ‘oe ot Russia and to incur her bitterest enmity 
merely for tue sake of making Japan the paramount 
Power in the Far East. Suchare the results of the insane 
hatred of Russia from which a certain section of Euglish- 
men suffer ! 


But it will probably be said,— What then do you propose 
todo? Do you suggest that England should abrogate 
her place in the Far East by standing aside while Russia 
aud Japan fight it out? Most assuredly we do, and we 
do not believe for a moment that the result will be any 
abrogation of our high position. In all probability if 
Russia and Japan fight it out, either with or with- 
out the help of the French, the result, after very likely 
a year or a year and a half of fighting on sea and land 
with varying successes, will be a kind of stalemate. 
Japan may be able to get the local command of the sea, 
and may even put two hundred thousand well-armed and 
brave men into Corea and Manchuria, or even take Port 
Arthur, but if unhelped by us she will make little ultimate 
impression on Russia. Meantime Russia would be pushing 
troops up, and in the end Japan would very probably 
be forced to agree to terms which, while checking Russia t» 
some extent, especially as regards influence at Pekin, would 
leave things in China very much as they are. Assuredly 
we should be mad to plunge into unknown adventures to pre- 
vent such a result. But weshall be told this is only hypo- 
thesis ? No doubt; for when once war begins no one cal 
tell the end. All that we are concerned to insist upon, 
and to beg our readers to take note of, is the fact that aa 
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attempt is being made to persuade us to take action | 
which must bring upon us the ill-will of Russia for per- | 
fectly inadequate reasons. We are quite prepared to earn | 
that ill-will and to fight Russia by land and sea if we 
have an adequate cause, but to make her our enemy 
merely to support the ambitions of the Japanese seems to 
us a policy utterly unworthy of adoption by sane men. 
That our Government will adopt such a policy we do not 
believe for a moment. Iustead they will, we believe, stand 
aside, and let Russia and Japan play their own games with- 
out interference. Possibly France, in order to “save her 
face,’ may say to us : ‘ If you will stand out we will.’ In 
that case We should of course say “ Yes,” but this should 
be the utmost limit of our intervention in the quarrel 
between Russia and Japan. We always suspected the 
wisdom of making the policy of the “open door ” into a 
religion. When we see what sort of schemes are based 
on it—“ Ignotus’s” plea for an alliance with Japan is in 
the Jast resort grounded on the policy of the “ open door ” 
—we congratulate the nation on the fact that the Govern- 
ment never pledged itself to maintain that policy through 
thick and thin, but always kept the policy of “ spheres 
of influence ” ready to fall back on in case of need. 





THE FUTURE OF SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. 


CAREER is opening itself before soldiers of fortune 
A which may within a very short time make that 
unscrupulous and picturesque class once more the objects 
of attention both to statesmen and to historians. It is 
difficult for those who know anything of the past to 
believe that the dark world intends to pass under the 
white man’s rule without one more fierce struggle for 
independence, and we seem to see in much that is passing 
round us where the means for preparing that struggle 
may yet be found. The success of Lord Kitchener and 
his colleagues in turning Soudanese and feilaheen into 
soldiers so good that they can face and crush the magnifi- 
cently brave fanatics of the Desert without the help of white 
troops isa natural subject of pride with all Englishmen ; but 
there is a meaning in that success which is not altogether 
so inspiriting. It shows, no doubt, that a few white 
officers of organising ability can turn brave savages, or 
even less brave peasants levied at random by conscrip- 
tion, into excellent men-at-arms; but then it also shows 
that, granted generals, who are procurable for money, 
and a certain amount of time, almost all races of Asia and 
Africa can be turned into effective soldiers. The cavalry 
who on November 24th swept twice through the Khalifa’s 
ranks and completed his defeat were almost all true 
fellaheen, as were also some of [brahim’s best regiments 
when he defeated the Turks in Syria; and what fellaheen 
can be taught to do all other races in Asia, except 
possibly the Bengalees, can also be made to learn. 
Most of them are brave, and all of them tend to 
that implicit obedience to orders which is the best 
foundation for discipline. Suppose the Princes of 
Asia and North Africa—the Sultan, the Shereef of 
Morocco, the Negus, the Shah of Persia, the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, the King of Siam, the Emperor of China, 
and the more independent of the Chinese Satraps—waking 
up to a danger which rolls every year nearer to their 
thrones or chairs of office, should try the experimeut so 
often suggested to them of hiring able soldiers of fortune 
to organise the raw material at their disposal. They have 
all in one way or another command of sufficient: means to 
buy munitions of war, and to enrich adventurers; they 
have all the power of delegating nearly absolute authority; 
and they lave all ways of their own for gathering 
together great numbers of potential soldiers—ruflians or 
peasants—who could be taught to face very heavy tire. 
The only thing wanting to make them formidable is a 
kind of power of developing perfect obedience, and pre- 
venting any corruption which interferes with successful 
fighting, which it would seem in the present genera- 
tion appertains only to Europeans. Competent Europeans 
are, however, readily obtainable. There are hundreds of 
men drifting about the Continent, and even England, who 
either from misconduct, or accident, or discontent with 
their prospects, are out of rapport with the regular armies, 
and would welcome any service which promised good pay, 





plenty of adventure, and those vague “ chances ” which 
are to some natures as attractive as gambling is to others. 








Any of them if frankly accepted and supported by an 
Asiatic or African Prince may be able to turn a horde 
of irregulars into a regular army, and by teaching 


| them to construct Plevnas may make invasion from 


the seaboard very nearly impossible. Runjeet Singh 
employed five or six such men, who not only created 
the extremely formidable Sikh Army, but impressed on 
it so deep a stamp that when in 1848 the soldiers of the 
Punjab marched on us for the second time they were still 
the most dangerous troops with whom we had ever in 
Asia had to contend. We can see no reason whatever 
why, as the necessity for help is more and more felt by 
the Princes with shaking thrones, the practice should not 
extend, and doubt greatly whether such Europeans would 
be more hampered by native jealousies than native generals 
too rapidly promoted would have been. That they would 
add immensely to the defensive power of Asiatic States 
we have no doubt whatever. An invading army which 
must be carried across the seas finds any kind of serious 
resistance a most difficult thing to overcome, because its 
generals cannot afford to lose too many men, and the 
resistance of an army of fifty thousand men as good as 
those commanded last week by Colonel Wingate would 
cost an invader half his force, and weeks of invaluable 
time. No army which the Continent could land in India 
by sea could march over the Sikhs and Ghoorkas whom 
we could throw in its path, and those Sikhs and Ghoorkas 
are just Asiatics trained and guided by Europeans. They 
are no doubt the flower of Asiatic fighting men, but the 
whole lesson of our success in Egypt is that any 
men can be brought nearly up to that level. Most of 
Colonel Wingate’s men were no doubt Soudanese, and 
“ Fuzzy-Wuzzy” is by nature one of the bravest of man- 
kind; but the cavalry who twice swept through the Der- 
vish army—that is, through ranks of men who marched 
straight up to the English machine-guns—were almost to 
a man fellaheen, supposed when they were enlisted to be 
too timid, or, rather, too cowed, to make soldiers of. If 
the Emperor of China had two hundred thousand of them 
with twenty European officers at their head, and such an 
artillery as the wealth of China could buy, a march on 
Pekin would be an awful enterprise even for Russian 
power. Army after army might be thrown away against 
that human wall, of which the towers would be half a 
dozen men trained to war, who had been bought up 
in as many European capitals. 

It may be asked why, if Asiatic war material can be 
so easily used, cannot Asiatic officers use it as well as 
Europeans, and the answer is exceedingly difficult to 
find. They have occasionally used it as well. Kaled’s 
followers would probably have destroyed Cxsar’s legions 
as they destroyed the legions of MHeraclius. The 
Saracens charged on and repeatedly defeated the mail- 
clad legions of Europe, and this when the latter were of 
the two the more animated by religious fervour. Hyder 
Ali’s horsemen were as good troops as any in the world. 
Even in our own time the French feared Arabs when 
commanded by Ab-del-Kadr, and the best Italian troops 
were defeated by Menelek. It is probable, too, that if 
Europe knew the details of the sporadic war which rages 
in Arabia between Turks and Arabs we should revise 
our ideas of Asiatic capacity both for soldiership and 
for heroism; but still it is substantially true that the 
Asiatic soldier wants as a fighting man something which 
we call aptitude for discipline, and which the European 
officer can and does communicate to him. What that 
something is has been matter of dispute from the day of 
Xerxes’s invasion, and will probably never be settled till 
the Asiatic becomes self-conscious and a penman. The 
writer once asked the first Sir Henry Havelock what he 
with his great experience and knowledge of military 
history believed to be the reason, and his answer, that 
“it was due in the long ruu to some secret want of 
confidence on the part of the men in their officers’ 
capacity or honesty,” though not completely satisfactory, is 
probably as near as we shall get to the truth. The 
explanation, however, does not so much matter. The 
grand fact is that any competent European officer can do 
the needed work, that such officers are in the market, and 
that, consequently, powerful Asiatic armies may yet be 
organised by soldiers of fortune purchased for the pur- 
pose. Whenever they appear on the scene—and we shall 
see them soon in several Asiatic capitals—the advance of 
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the white man towards sovereignty will be checked, and 
may possibly be arrested altogether. 





VACCINATION PROSPECTS. 


N his speech at the dinner of the Public Vaccinators’ 
Association Mr. Chaplin was able to make out a far 
better case for the latest Vaccination Act than even he him- 
self could once have expected. As regards the weakest 
feature of that Act, the admission of the “conscientious ob- 
jector,” his defence was technically complete. It was simply 
that he had had nothing whatever to do with him. He was 
not in the Bill as it was originally framed, and, though Lord 
Herschell’s Commission had urged his creation upon the 
Legislature, the Government had disregarded the recom- 
mendation. aIn Committee, however, the conscientious 
objector was too much for them. They resisted his 
introduction into the Bill, but they were defeated ona 
division. Later on they did their best to turn him out, 
but the debate proved altogether one-sided. All the 
speakers professed their unalterable attachment to his 
ungainly presence, and in the end the Government had 
only the choice between dropping the Bill and leaving 
him in it. All this, of course, we knew already, and 
when he had gone over the ground again Mr. Chaplin 
had his real work still todo. What the Government have 
been charged with is not the admission of the conscien- 
tious objector, since for this they were not really to 
blame. What brought them into discredit was their 
perseverance with the measure when this Old Man of the 
Sea had been imported into it. Why, it was asked, did 
not they withdraw the Bill rather than go on with it after 
this incongruous addition? The blame would then have 
fallen on the right shoulders. The House of Commons 
would have @tood condemned for spoiling a good Bill, 
while the Government would have been relieved of the 
responsibility of allowing a bad one to become law. 


It is this accusation that Mr. Chaplin set himself to 
meet, and we must repeat that he met it unexpectedly 
well. Put shortly, his answer is that the Government 
were confronted by an intolerable situation, and that 
their action in helping to pass the Bill has gone far to 
make it something more than tolerable. Roughly speak- 
ing, the state of things immediately before the Bill of 
1898 was brought in was this. One-third of the local 
authorities throughout the country had declined to help 
in carrying out the law. The consequence was that one- 
third of all the children annually born—say three 
hundred thousand out of nine hundred thousand— 
went unvaccinated. This immense proportion was 
growing larger every vear; indeed ‘‘in some places the 
practice of vaccination had actually ceased.” Thus the 
problem before the Government and before Parliament 
was “ how to restart vaccination.” What Ministers would 
have liked to do was to get from Parliament the addi- 
tional powers which would have been given by their own 
Bill, and to leave the conscientious objector to take 
his chance. But to this the House of Commons would 
not consent. It refused to strengthen the law 
unless the “conscientious objector” was put outside 
it. In many constituencies he was able to determine 
an election, in almost all he was a force to be 
reckoned with. Everything, therefore, turned on what 
the results of the Bill with the conscientious ob- 
jector thrown in were likely to be. We confess that, to 
our thinking, they promised to be exceedingly bad. Every- 
thing seemed to point to a quite abnormal development 
of the conscientious objector. Men are not usually in- 
disposed to omit the discharge of a troublesome duty 
when there is no penalty attached to its evasion, and it 
is obviously less trouble to get a certificate of exemp- 


tion than to bave yourchildren vaccinated. Consequently 
parents might safely be trusted to cultivate the requi- 


site amount of scruples. Nothing of the kind, however, 
has happened. The statistics of vaccination for the years 
1898 and 1899 are most encouraging. In the six months 
from January Ist to June 30tb in the present year there 
were seventy-seven thousand more vaccinations than there 
had been in the six months previous to the passing of the 
Act. They had grown, that is to say, at the rate of more 


than a hundred and fifty thousand a year, which is half the 
estimated number of children who remained unvaccinated 
under the law as it stood before 1898. 


The later and, as 





yet, incomplete figures show no falling off in the rate of 
increase. In one London Union the vaccinations in th 
twelve months ending September, 1899, were nearly four 
times as numerous as in the twelve months endin 
September, 1898. In three other London Unions they 
were more than double in the first nine months of 1899 
what thev had been in the first nine months of 1898 
In three Unions in the East Riding the increase in the 
three months ending September, 1899, over the corre. 
sponding three months in the previous year was 60 per 
cent. In two Lancashire Unions the vaccinations had 
grown from three hundred and eighty to nine hundred 
and forty-three. 

Whether foreseen or not, this is a result with which tke 
Government may well be satisfied. The causes to which 
Mr. Chaplin attributes it are three,—the substitution of 
domiciliary vaccination for vaccination at public centres 
the provision of new and better lymph, and the statutory 
imposition on the vaccination officers of the duty of acting 
if necessary, without the sanction of the Guardians, Mr. 
Chaplin is inclined to credit this last change with most 
of the increase ; and, no doubt, if the Guardians do not 
throw too many obstacles in the way of the exercise of 
independent powers by men appointed and paid by them. 
selves, hemay be right in so thinking. Weare inclined, how- 
ever, to attach more importance to the first cause,—the 
introduction of vaccination at the parent’s house. There is, 
first—what Mr. Chaplin regards as the most valuable 
element in the change—the opportunity afforded to the 
vaccination officer to explain to parents the advantages of 
vaccination, and to meet the arguments with which they 
have been supplied by the free circulation of anti- 
vaccination literature. No doubt.a good deal of the 
increased obedience to the law may be accounted 
for in this way. From a missionary point of 
view, leaflets, however thickly they may be showered 
into cottages, are but a poor instrument com- 
pared with a tactful and impressive preacher; and a 
vaccination officer would know his business but ill if be 
were not able to dispose of arguments gleaned by mothers 
unaccustomed to weigh evidence from a hasty reading of 
carefully selected statistics. There is another aspect, 
however, of domiciliary vaccination which we suspect has 
still more to do with these really remarkable figures. 
Now that the vaccination officer calls at the parents’ house 
there is no external distinction between vaccination among 
the poor and vaccination among the well-to-do. Both 
alike are waited upon by the doctor at their own homes. 
The doctor comes to see the child of the cottager just as 
he comes to see the child of the squire or the millionaire. 
Vaccination becomes in this way almost a mark of respect- 
ability, whereas on the old system the journey to the 
public station and the long wait there gave compliance 
with the law an air almost of pauperism. This may seem 
a trifle side by side with the security against smallpox 
which vaccination affords and so to people who believe 
in that security it is. But the class from which the 
conscientious objectors is commonly recruited has no such 
preliminary belief. To them vaccination is at best an 
affair as to which there is a great deal to be heard on 
both sides. The doctor has his say and the anti-vaccina- 
tion emissary has his. Both make their assertions with 
equal confidence ; consequently, if no other consideration 
comes in, it is an even chance which gains a hearing. 
The dignity of being the object of a visit at their own 
houses instead of having to tramp to the nearest vaccina- 
tion station is just the additional consideration that is 
wanted, and we are now reaping the benefit of bringing it 
into play. 

We do not doubt, however, that the use of the new 
lymph has come in very conveniently to reinforce the 
arguments of the vaccination officer. The attack upon 
vaccination has always depended in a large measure 
upon alleged instances of infection conveyed from arm to 
arm. The mischief may have been greatly exaggerated, 
but it was not wholly without at least apparent foun- 
dation in particular cases. Even one such case, if 
plausibly established, would do, and has done, incal-° 
culable mischief. There are diseases so horrible in 
their nature, and so far-reaching in their effects, that 
it is quite intelligible that a parent might think even @ 
considerable risk of smallpox a mere nothing by the side 
of even a trifling risk of contagion so far more serious. 
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Whether it was our misfortune or our fault that we went 
on so long without taking proper precautions against this 
Jjast risk we need not now inquire, It is enough to con- 
gratulate ourselves that the risk is now at an end, 








THE WAYS OF PRINCES. 


YHERE have been many Royal authors, and we wish 
T sometimes there were yet another, a Prince of pure 
blood and of a really great house to tell us meaner folk how 
Princes really feel about the etiquettes which environ them. 
They seem 80 suffocating, as we called them last week, yet 
they can hardly be really detested by those who obey them, 
or they would not have survived as they have done so many 
changes in the ways of men. One or two etiquettes have 
died uut, probably because they wearied courtiers, who took 
advantage of changes of dynasty or the like silently to leave 
off obeying them ; but enough remain to make of Princes a 
caste separate in habits from mankind. No Sovereign is now 
gerved, we imagine, on bended knee, nor does any one on 
whom a King’s glance falls think it incumbent on him, as 
Cecil did, at once to kneel; but enough are left to make life 
very tiresome. It must bea horrid bore toa King never to 
be able to move without attendance, or to chat easily, or to 
enter or leave a room without exciting a commotion. Legend 
declares that Lord William Bentinck, finding the first of 
these etiquettes in full force when he took up his Indian 
Viceroyalty, threatened to resign unless it conld be abolished, 
and was relieved to find that he was absolute enough, pro- 
vided he wrote the order, even to be able to alter an etiquette. 
That particular oppression is, we feel convinced, the cause of 
the Haroun al Raschid instinct, and the discreditable 
adventures into which it has sometimes begnuiled great 
Sovereigns. To the third. we suppose, one could grow 
accustomed as a necessary consequence of greatness, as one 
grows accustomed to great height or fatness, or to any 
bodily obstacle in the way of ready locomotion. A man is 
rarely distressed by his own bodily magnitude unless it is 
accompanied by feebleness. The second etiquette must, 
however, be very wearying, even though of all etiquettes 
it is usually admitted to be most necessary. Direct 
questions must not be addressed to a King, because they 
might be in a way coercive, even silence often giving 
the reply which for State reasons, as well as for reasons 
of dignity, it may be imperative to avoid. The loss of 
the easy give and take of familiar conversation must, how- 
ever, be « considerable one, and Kings must long sometimes 
to chat as freely as they must knowtbat other men do. Only 
with wives or children can they indulge in equality, and we 
fancy that even with children the sense of equality departs as 
they grow up. It is true that private persons are, without 
observing it, surrounded by many etiquettes; that servants 
open doors for their employers, refrain from speaking to 
them nnless spoken to, and never conférse with them in any 
trne sense of conversation ; but men in our day do not live as 
they practically did once, in the servants’ hall. All are ser- 
vants to Kings, and the fact must muke the latter very lonely, 
and deprive them of much information which might be of 
value. In particular they hear of no complaints, and many 
inconveniences exist in palaces of which if their owners heard 
they would at once provide a remedy. It is, however, the 
pleasures of Princes which seem to the outer world so suffo- 
cating with their oppressive scale and overwhelming cere- 
mony and fass. 
Kings of France used, with a cavaleade of hundreds, and a 


| possession or lack of power. 





Imagine going out daily “to hunt,” as the | 


with such a festivity; but Kings must like it, or why the 
banquet ? There can be no compensation in the food, for 
Kings can only procare what their subjects also can buy, 
and though their cooks may be good, cookery is a fine art in 
which many are equal to each other. The compensation must be 
in the pageant, and all Princes seem to enjoy pageantry, despite 
its inevitable tediousness, because of that sense of importance, 
of being the centre, and as it were cause, of all the movement 
around which to many, perhaps a majority, must be among 
the most delightful of permanent sensations. It can hardly, 
one would think, make up for the lack of freedom; but then 
what is freedom to a canary? or are any of us free of that 
endless clothing of habits which separates us from savages, 
who yet are bound by habits even more inexorable than our 
own? It was not civilised man who invented the laws of 
“taboo,” with death penalties to enforce them. Kings must 
feel something of pleasure in their dignity, or they would 
never bear their isolation, more especially if from tempera- 
ment, as by position, they are really above insult. If they 
are not, if they feel vulgar retlections, even when made in a 
foreign country, and hunger like ordinary folk that all men 
should speak well of them, their happiness from position 
must be of a chequered kind. Even the strong, however, 
must enjoy their dignity, or they would not in all conntries 
and in all circumstances be so unforgiving for any breach of 
the etiquette which in its very oppressiveness reminds them 
always how separate they are from the remainder of their 
kind. They remember a blaonder in etiquette always, as 
James IT. remembered through life that some sailors during 
his flight from London had dared to touch him. Belief in 
right divine has probably died in most modern Kings, though 
they parade and would fain believe it, but the pride of office 
can exist without that belief, and in Monarchs it must neces- 
sarily be very strong. No one else is so utterly without a 
superior or an equal in his own land, 


We wonder whether if the regal etiquettes all died 
the regal office would die too, whether, as the humourist 
said, majesty deprived of its externals would be only a 
jest. We fancy not. We see no disposition in America to 
degrade or belittle the Presidency, though surrounded by so 
little ceremony, and see no reason to think that a French 
President, if his prerogatives were made more clear, would if 
he lived like an English Judge be regarded as less than a 
King. Many of the wisest of mankind, however, have 
thought otherwise. The heads of the Catholic Church, who 
should know the human heart if any one does, keep up round 
the Pope an inviolable etiquette not altogether consistent 
with his religious position, and would gladly see him regain 
all the pomp of actual sovereignty. Only able men found 
dynasties, and each man as he performs that frat burdens 
himself with etiquettes as if he felt that they were armoar, 
while the Kings who have been really great have rarely if 
ever laid them aside. Charles V. was as punctilious about 
his dignity as bis son Philip II. The entire caste, in truth, 
which should by this time know its own business, is of one 
mind upon this matter, and this with little reference to its 
It is not true that a rigid 
etiquette is only maintained by constitutional Sovereigns, for 
the most rigid one ever kept up was adopted by the Austrian 
Emperors while they were trae Cwsars, and could inflict 
death by fiat. The only Sovereign whom we can recall who 
was genuinely careless of regal etiquette while full of regal 
pride was Mary of Scots, who on some great occasions showed 
herself indifferent even to grotesyue dress; but then she was 


| conscious of a personal magic which never failed her, and 


fixed etiquette of approach to the Kiny, and strict laws about | 
the pace so that he might not be outridden, and an inviolable | 


rule that whatever his skill he must at least seem to be 
successful in his attacks upon the beasts. Something of that 
etiquette is kept up still, and keepers need not open their eyes 
at the number of birds or hares which always fall before 
Royal or Imperial marksmen. Emperors always hit when 
they shoot, as Popes are always healthy till they die. 
Imagine, again, a grand reception, lasting hours, with every- 
body occupying a fixed place, and entitled to a fixed degree uf 
attention ; or a“ banquet” with millions sterling on the tables, 
and the best music in Europe, whether you are musical or 
not, and nobody talking as if they were rather more at ease 
than usnal. A full-dress review is a “free-and-easy” compared 


wrapped her round with a halo less penetrable even than the 
one which etiquette is intended to create. Louis Philippe 
illowed etiquette to relax, but he never thoaght himself really 
King, being at heart Legitimist, and the result of his experi- 
ment was not encouraging. We doubt if it will be repeated, 
und expect, if Europe does become Republicanas Napoleon pre- 
dicted, to find the Sovereigns on their last day dressed in the 
uniforms they think most impressive, and bidding Presidents 
sit in their presence as the highest compiiments it is possible to 
pay. Only one Sovereign that we can recall bas died fighting 
for his throne, and he, the forgotten hero Constantine Palzeo- 
logus, first in rank in the world though his dominion had 
been redaced to a single city, died with his insignia as 


Emperor still upon bim. 
a 
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CONVERSATION. argument lies; it does not so much convince ag lick convia. 


Dp? the angels talk? Dante propounded the view that 

speech was a gift conferred on man alone, since brutes 
have no mental conceptions to impart, and heavenly beings 
have other means of apprehending them, so that the inter- 
course of speech was necessary only for man. If it be so, 
there are some whom heaven will disappoint, for whom, 
believing this, death will have new terrors. Nay, has not 
Elia taken the point already ?—“Society, and the cheerful 
glass, and candle-light, and fireside conversations, and inno- 
cent vanities, and jests, and irony itself, do these things go 
out with life? Cana ghost laugh, or shake his gaunt sides, 
when yon are pleasant with him?” For Lamb, at least, the 
“awkward experiment of intuition” had no attractions. 
And yet, after all, it is not so much of an experiment 
to most of us; any one who has lived long in the world 
is unfortunate if he has not some friend with whom he 
is familiar enough to have passed the talking stage, and 
reached that of intuition: he and his friend are mostly silent, 
because each knows what the other thinks, an adumbration at 
least of Dante’s perfect apprehension. What, are we to 
suppose, we poor bachelors, that between Darby and Joan, 
the silver or the golden wedding past, conversation yet flows 
asintbehoneymoon? Ye gods, think of the hydrometer that 
should measure the stream of that loquacity, never checked 
in fifty years. 

And silence has its devotees and admirers, not only among 
those for whom talk is thus superfluous; for Trappists and 
Carthusians the tongue isan evil member, and talk as the 
crackling of thorns under a pot. The simple and natural are 
awed by the taciturn, credit him with a strange wisdom, and 
fancy that the less he says the more he thinks; and many a 
sombre fool trades on their belief by abstaining from utter- 
ing the little he is capable of; “he whistled as he went for 
want of thought” has taught him that if only he will look 
glum he may pass for profound. Again, Pope—says Mr. 
Leslie Stephen in effect—would not shine in conversation 
because he could not endure to say anything that was below 
the level of the great wit; and, if so, his principle is acted 
on by plenty of smaller wits too; such men are tolerable 
when they arein a company which can be trusted to maintain 
talk of the average human density, to serve as conducting 
medium for the wit’s lightning flash when it is ready; but 
without that he is ineffectual; imagine him member of a 
homogeneous family, none of them prepared to create the 
conversational atmosphere, but only to do the flashing; no 
flash can reach ignition, and the darkness of silence is 
unbroken. 


But the taciturn are after all but few, and tacitarnity is 
not our theme; most men hold rather with the host in 
Ciaucer :— 

“For trewely comfort ne mirthe is noon 
To ryde by the weye doumb as a stoon.” 
We cannot all be brilliant talkers; sparkling dialogue 
so easy of manufacture, even when it is made in the 
with time for the ars quae celat artem,; and we all 
sneaking kindness for the poor novelist who tells us that his 
hero is a wit,—and needs to tell us, for all that we should 
discover from his recorded discourse. After all, deride him 
as we may, he is nearer Nature’s truth than the gifted smart 
writer of our admiration, for brilliancy is a yet greater rarity 
in life than in books. But put smartness aside. Take the 
ordinary healthy being of high spirits, who will find some- 
thing to say for an hour or two without falling mum, yet 
never utter a remark worth remembering, and how vastly do 
we prefer him to the taciturn. There may be occasional 
moods in which his babble “gets on the nerves”; but 
when the balance is cast it is well on his side. At 
the worst we can generally take refuge from him in the 
company of the book that suits our mood; more often, 
books are to talk as the produce of the typewriter 
to that of the human fist that we know; the hand- 
writing may be sloppy and ill-formed and hard to get the 
drift of ; buat there is life in it, and who does not prefer 
a letter so set down to the blue-blooded, cold-hearted, 
wire-driven regularity of the machine? However, there is 
little need to insist that talk is good; the more people 
we talk with the fuller is our life and thought; talk clears 
our ideas; and perbapsit is in this mainly that the value of 


is not 
study, 


feel a 











tions into shape; as we come from thinking to talking we 
polish ourselves up, put off the flannels or the Norfolk jacket 
of comfort for the evening dress in which “ fit” is go ‘much 
more essential; the relapse into slovenliness is sometimes a 
relief, but the ceremony has not been unprofitable, And 
hesides this clearing of ideas, it is in talk that we reveal our 
nature to others and have theirs revealed to us, for good or bad. 
And it is talk alone, pace the monastic devotees of silence 
that differentiates our meals from the guzzling of the brutes - 
but perhaps they would retort that but for it, we should not 
be tempted to meals whose duration is told by honrs instead 
of minutes. 


Modern talk has been greatly affected by the changes in 
our education. First, culture is nowadays much more 
widely diffused among men. The conversational giants 
of old were monopolists, to whom the rest of the world was 
content to give humble hearing; but now that the average 
man is fit to take his part, he subjects the giants to the pro. 
cess which Socrates applied to the Sophists, and monologne 
has been routed by dialogue. And secondly, among the sub. 
jects discussed, politics no longer reigns sole monarch,—a 
change which has been traced to the new education of women; 
of old, there was toy talk for them, and serious, that is to 
say political, talk for men; but now a compromise has been 
reached: the men have descended from their sublime heights, 
the women come up from the nursery, and the outcome is 
that talk is more variegated, and more sparkling. 


And now to take a very few of the numberless classes into 
which talkers fall. It would require greater originality than 
we can claim to pretermit the word “bore,” in this connection ; 
but the poor pachyderm has had so much ammunition 
expended on him, and to so little effect, that the claims of 
propriety are satisfied by a mere mention; for his skin is 
armour of proof: he does not know that he is what he is, and 
will read volumes of description of himself without realising 
it: the most explosive ballet lacks “stopping power”: no 
bore was ever touched by satire; on the other hand, we 
should like to know how many of the innocent, like healthy 
men turned to hypochondriacs by reading medical books, 
have imagined t’.at they recognised the symptoms of the bore 
in themselves, and taken refuge thereafter in saturnine 
silence. Other classes which come perilously near the bore 
are the dealers in anecdotes, proverbs, and Sam Wellerisms, 
and the wrt unius libri. Among the anecdotists conscious- 
ness is progressing, and “grouse in the gunroom” is getting 
scarcer; but we still have those who keep anecdote-books, 
and are not quite as careful as they should be to post them 
up with the date and company of each last production. 
Proverbial wisdom is further on the road to disappearance, 
so far, indeed, that the occasional instances of Sancho- 
Panza-like fecundity have almost come to be amusing 
instead of wearisome. By the followers of Sam Weller 
we mean all those whose wit runs into a stereotyped 
mould, and who need the warning that a vast amount 
of wit is required to keep their formula from growing 
tedious; even the successful are like the clever burglar, 
who with half the ingenuity, otherwise applied, could 
have made a better livelihood. Dr. Conan Doyle has 
somewhere a good vir unius libri, who can fit the words of 
“the divine author of Hudibras” to every conceivable con- 
juncture that life presents. Few talkers are more to be 
dreaded than those who indulge in a certain brutal frankness, 
and devote themselves to attracting attention by what the 
schoolboys call “scoring off” their neighbours. “Sancho,” 
says Don Quixote, “though thon art but a dull-headed dunce, 
yet now and then thy ill-mannered jests bite too sharp;” 
and it is as true though the jester be not dull-headed. And 
something of the same condemnation is the desert of some of 
the over-earnest and superior. “The fox enjoys it,” pleads a 
country gentleman in a discussion on the morality of hunting; 
the retort, “It is useless to argue with any one who will say 
that,” is obvious, but does not promote the flow of talk. 
The reproducer of the leading article, the putter of vast 
general questions, the good listener, the lier-in-wait for bis 
own opportunity, the maker of opportunities for others, the 
Boswell, the noisy, the embarrassed, the foreigner, the 
assentator, the oppositionist, the m// admirans, the epigram- 
matist, and many more, we must pass by, and close with a 
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~ 1 for the pedant, who makes us feel like Jack Cade— 
«Thon hast men about thee who usually speak of a noun, 
anda verb, and such abominable words as no Christian ear 
can endure to hear”—and another for the ironical, who 
should be very sure that he knows his company before he 
opens his lips; “it is sach a commonplace thing to say what 
you mean”; true, and “a mixture of a lie doth ever add 
pleasure” but in doubtful companies there is danger in it: 
jrony is a sort of exclusive dealing, and stirs rancour in the 
jearts of the excladed. 





RARE BIRDS RETURNING. 
IR HERBERT MAXWELL in ua letter to the 7'/mes 

\) gives a practical reason, in addition to those which 
naturally occur to people of sense, for not killing rare 
pirds at sight. He points out that if, instead of shoot- 
ing them, as a Lincoinshire proprietor did a honey-buz- 
gard lately, they were let alone and encouraged, there is 
every chance that many “ lost species,’ or birds which are 
very seldom seen, but whose presence wonld add interest and 
beauty to the country, would return and settle here again; 
the boney-buzzard, or “honey-kite,” being one of them. As 
Sir Herbert Maxwell knows better than most naturalists 
what are the possibilities and the limits of bird preservation in 
this country, it is perhaps worth setting out what are the lost 
orrare birds which there is good hope of restoring to England, 
and whether the numbers of any of those which still remain 
here, but are not so plentiful as could be wished, can be 
increased, or are on the way to increase. 

There are very few kinds of birds for which England does 
not even now offer an ample supply of food, and congenial 
haunts and shelter. Even the Fen birds, with a few excep- 
tions, can find what they need in the Norfolk Broads. For 
most other species the supply of food is enormously increased 
by our magnificent agriculture. The mere numbers of cer- 
tain birds, such as rooks or strlings, in the country, surpass 
anything to be seen on the Continent. The writer saw 
recently a stream of rooks passing down the valley of the 
Nene towards the woods of Lilford Hall at dusk which never 
ceased for eighteen minutes, and which according to other 
witnesses had been goivg on for an hour. The number which 
passed in one minute was one hundred and ten. In an hour 
this would amount to six thousand six hundred rooks, coming 
into roost ata winter headquarters from the ordinary agri- 
cultural land of Northamptonshire. 

It is not numbers but distinction which our bird popu- 
lation needs. We wish to see an increase in those remark- 
able for size, plumage, powers of flight, or for their habits 
and attractiveness, which still remain here, but in too small 
numbers, and also to recall some of those which are lost. 
We should like to see the flushing emerald of the kingfisher 
on the Thames as common as the martins and the 
swallows; we should like the goldfinches to crowd to the 
sunflower seeds in our garden as eagerly as the tits do now; 
to see the harmless kite and the no less harmless buzzard soar- 
ing over Wimbledon Common and Patney Heath, where, if 
the rabbits were preserved and a little food thrown out by the 
common-keepers, they might quite well be preserved; we 
would see grebe on all our lakes and larger pools, shelducks 
and ringed plovers on all our sandhills and shingle beaches, 
nightjars as common as of old on all our furze commons, the 
stone-curlew on Epsom Downs, and the bittern and avocet 
and spoonbill breeding in the reed-beds of the Norfolk Broads. 
Such restorations are quite possible, and with a little 
patience and trouble some of them will probably come about 

innolong time. Legal protection, and the change in public 
feeling—which now 1s not merely eager for the preservation 
of edible birds for sport, but insists that all others shall bx 
left in peace to increase and multiply—give the birds a better 
chance of life than they have enjoyed since the invention of 
shot, 

The following instances of the number of some of the birds 
mentioned above remaining at quite a recent date, and of the 
astonishing readiness of wild species elsewhere to return toand 
frequent the neighbourhood of man when protected, show 
that the difficulties of restoration or replenishment of their 
ranks are less than might be thought. Nightjars, which are 
migratory and feed on insects caught flying, were so common 
to the south-west of Godalming that one “collector ” shot forty 











in a single evening some thirty years ago. Last year night. 
jars were seen inside the boundary of the County of London. 
Kites returned to Breconshire quite recently, and were there 
successfully protected for some time. In Spain both red and 
black kites are still so common that they make colonies, like 
rooks. On the Lake of Lugano three or four ospreys may be 
seen fishing all day longin spring. Recently one was seen on 
Penn Ponds, and there is no reason why on their migration 
they should not fish in the London river. On the bird bergs 
of Lapland, where the eider-ducks are preserved and welcomed 


| every year that the harvest of down may be gathered from 
| their nests, these absolutely wild birds, fresh from the Arctic 


seas, will walk into the honses and choose a place for their 
nests in the kitchen or in the oven, becoming by the 
mere knowledge that they will not be disturbed more 
tame and confiding than domestic poultry. It is now 
reported that on the Farne Islands eider-ducks’ nests bave 
increased from ten to two hundred in a season, and that 
the eiders are almost as tame there as in Lapland. 


The “lost” birds are not all lost to the island; the greater 
number have only disappeared from localities in which they 
were formerly regular residents, though they are occasionally 
found elsewhere. Of these the buzzards, kites, eagles, and 
blackgame, in the South of England, are perhaps the most 
interesting. There is no doubt that in course of time the 
sea eagle, if it were protected in Scotland, would come south 
and nest in our cliffs. If the County Councils would agree, 
the buzzards, which are now fairly com mon on Exmoor, and 
are said to have returned to the New Forest, might be 
“notified ’ when a pair did appear, and a general appeal made 
to the neighbourhood to spare them. Wherever there are 
large woodlands, as in Oxfordshire on the Chilterns, or in the 
“ Dakeries,” both the buzzard and the kite would find an easy 
living, and would be an ornament to the county. In the 
large German woods buzzards are almost as common as 
crows, though the proprietors are keen game-preservers and 
sportsmen, and kites may be seen soaring over the Rhine at 
Coblentz, like kestrels over an English down. 


Peregrine falcons are now so common round the coast that 
they may be seen wherever there are high cliffs, except 
perhaps on the red sandstone of Devon. The roseate tern is 
reappearing in the tern colonies south of the border, and rnffs 
have been seen on the Essex marshes, Wherever the ager 
publicus extends—throughout the New Forest, for example, 
or in Woolmer Forest, or on Dartmoor, such of it as is in 
the ‘“‘forest””—the restoration of all rare birds should 
be made an object of interest to the neighbourhood. 
Where the ranger can effect this, as Mr. E. N. Buxton has 
done in the neighbourhood of Epping Forest, where the 
owners of twenty thousand adjacent acres have made a 
compact not to kill hawks, owls, or magpies, the preservation 
of the first of the species to return is possible, and if this is 
done their permanent restoration is more than probable. 


The chances of recolonising really lost species, or of in- 
creasing the number of those birds which, though generally 
distributed, are scarce everywhere, are brighter than they have 
ever been. There are exceptions, which can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. They are the bustard, bearded tit, 
Cornish chough, goshawk, and spoonbiil. The latter visits 
Breydon Water, above Yarmouth, every year; but the birds 
have not nested in these islands for at least two centuries, 
and are not increasing in Holland. The Cornish chough, 
though now protected, never was a common bird, and seems 
barely to hold its own. The nests of the bearded tit, though 
it is carefully protected now in the Broads district, are found 
annually in fewer numbers, perhaps because there is no great 
area of fen left for these birds to inhabit. They are said to 
be decreasing on the Continent, probably for the same reason. 
The bustard declines to retarn, probably because there are no 
longer any absolutely open wastes for it to inhabit, except on 
parts of Salisbury Plain, where it might probably be 
re-established on the new War Office estate. But there is 
no reason to despair that the black tern, the last species to 
be lost from Norfolk, the avocet, the bittern, and the ruff and 
reeve should once more breed here. The black terns nested 
in colonies in fresh-water marshes, as the black-headed gulls 
do now. So did the ruffs and reeves, while the bitterns laid 
their eggs in the deep sedge-fens near the Broads. Bitterns 
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still visit there in the winter, and if a pair choose to try the 
experiment of nesting there, they will be certain to be pro- 
tected. Stray avocets are seen from time to time in the Salt- 
house Marshes, and the black tern was noticed recently on 
the Essex coast. If, as is probable, the owners of the marshes 
of Norfolk and Essex support the County Councils in pro- 
tecting the birds in the breeding season, there is always a 
probability that as the common shore birds increase, these 
rare species will learn that they are safe by the curious free- 
masonry which exists among birds—a knowledge really due 
to the great distances to which they fly on “trial migra- 
tions ”’—and will settle there too. One of the best-informed 
Eesex naturalists, who has watched the results of the experi- 
ment by which the whole of the coast and shores of the 
tidal rivers of Essex (except the Thames shore) are 
now “a protected area” for the eggs of wild birds, 
quotes a curious instance of this kind of return, or 
attraction to such safe quarters. On certain marshes 
of Essex, while most native duck and wild fowl have 
increased, certain other kinds not seen there before have 
appeared. « Among these is the lesser black-backed gull, some 
pairs of which remained all the summer in the marshes, and 
are believed to have nested for tue first time in the records 
of the county. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
od 
THE MILITARY SITUATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Si1r,—Does not your article under the above head in the Spec- 
tator of November 25th absolutely ignore all considerations 
except the purely military, treating the matter as if time, dis- 
tances, positions, and numbers were the only factors in the 
problem? If Iam correct in thinking that it does so, surely 
considerations of the most essential importance have been 
entirely put aside. If the places named and many others had 
been deliberately abandoned for the sake of concentrations 
in force at some points on each line nearer to the sea, the whole 
of the loyal civil population would have had to retire, abandon- 
ing vast quantities of private property of all kinds to the 
enemy. That fact taken by itself might be got over for the 
sake of military advantages, but what would have been the 
political and moral effects of this wholesale retirement (1) on 
the Boers; (2) on the waverers and semi-sympathisers in our 
own Colonies ; (3) on other Earopean Powers; (4) oa our own 
people in England? ‘The whole of the abandoned country 
would have been stripped naked, and possibly every bridge and 
important building destroyed, beginning with those nearest to 
the points of concentration. I do not question the sonndness of 
the conclusions of the writer from the military aspect alone, 
—e., if all movements in war could be solved by diagrams in 
connection with the factors I have named. But, surely, in 
war, and especially in semi-civil war, it is impossible to 
narrow the outlook in this way; it is not only statesmen or 
politicians, but the soldiers in chief command who have to 
pay attention and give due weight to political and moral 
influences, so far as these affect, or may affect, their plans 
and operations, and the people with whom they have to deal. 
The maximum of concentration could be got either at the 
chief sea-ports, or not far from them, but surely that would 
not justify the abandonment of all positions farther inland. 
The complete recovery of these positions would then be 
necessary in addition to achieving the original objects of the 
war. To apply the word “blunder” repeatedly to a non- 
concentration for which there may be the strongest reasons 
is, I think, unwarrantably severe criticism.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ep. Harvey, Lieut.-Colonei. 
Farnham, November 29th. 





THE FUTURE OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your article in the Spectator of November 11th on 
the subject of Sir Wolfe Barry’s letter to the Zvmes you 


apparently invite discussion. The necessity of a considerable 


increase to meet the strain on our preseut forces from con- 
tinued expansion of Empire has become a self-evident fact, 
and at the present moment the despatch of an army corps 
to South Africa, with the probable necessity of reinforcing it 








a. oe ‘“ ahh 
by one or more extra divisions, will have Very seriously 
depleted the regular troops at home. I take issue, howeve 
with the writer of the article,on the scheme which he "Se 
sketched out to meet the difficulty. It is quite clear that a 
the Militia and Yeomanry must devolve in the first Pesvcon 
the duty of replacing the Regulars as home garrison, It ig 
notorious that the former are greatly below their proper 
strength, and the regiments of the latter force (the Yeomanry) 
may almost be counted on one’s fingers. The writer Proposes 
to obtain men by increased bounty. I would at once put in 
force the old constitutional law and raise by ballot, In the 
former method you have only a temporary expedient, and the 
increase would have to march with the demand; by the 
latter the complement is reached with certainty and without 
abnormal expenditure. There can be no great hardship in 
conscripting for home defence, and this modified form 
would probably stave off the evil day of a regular conscription 
with our insular advantages for ever. Again, the enforce. 
ment of the ballot at once strengthens the Volunteer force 
in the most desirable way with classes of men who now stand 
aloof. For years past the Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers 
have been increasingly drawing their recruits from the same 
classes, the same strata of the population, and I speak with 
the knowledge of twenty-five years’ service as an Adjutant, 
If it be urged “ This will not strengthen the regular forces,” 
my answer is, Once get the men enrolled, and there will be no 
difficulty in obtaining, not only a continual flow to the Line, 
but any number of Volunteers for service when called for, 
Witness what occurred during the Crimean War and the 
Indian Mutiny. A saving also should be effected by this 
method. After the enforcement of the Ballot Act every 
Volunteer recruited after that date might be called upon to 
contribute an entrance fee of at least £1 towards his ontft, 
He should also be enrolled for five or seven years, and the 
drill requirements, especially musketry, should be con- 
siderably augmented. With regard to the writer’s scheme 
for a “ Territorial Army,” I do not exactly see where it-would 
come in, except he would ignore the present Volunteer 
organisation and relegate that force to the position of 
Frane-tireurs. All the Auxiliary forces, both Militia and 
Volunteers, are already territorially brigaded, and their 
proper place assigned to them by the mobilisation scheme 
in their respective divisions and corps d’armée. It would 
appear a retrograde measure to upset all this after the efforts 
made by the Volunteers in the last forty years. I entirely 
agree to the idea that Reservists should go through some 
annual training. I consider that every man on the Reserve 
should do a certain amount of training, drill, and musketry 
with either the Militia or Volunteers as most convenient, and 
that his Reserve pay should depend on the thorough perfor- 
mance of these very necessary annual trainings, The men also, 
after expiration of Reserve service, might well be retained on 
a small annual grant, to be called out for home defence if 
required. (Many would doubtless continue to serve in the 
Militia or Volunteers.) Such men would stiffen both branches 
of the Auxiliary service, and the drill would keep them from 
rusting. I entirely endorse all that is said about artillery. 
Janners (Militia and Volunteer) are procurable in any num- 
bers; drivers should be kept on the strength or Reserve 
strength by any excess pay that may be found necessary. 
Great efforts should be made to increase the number of 
Yeomanry regiments, or at all events of mounted Volunteer 
infantry, in the various counties, so that each brigade had 
its complement of cavalry. Dress certainly should be simpli- 
fied; probably the best undress throughout all branches 
would be the khaki now worn on active service. As regards 
rifle-shooting, it should be encouraged in every possible way. 
Fire discipline in the Auxiliary services has undoubtedly im- 
proved, but I fear the standard of individual marksmansbip 
in the Volunteer force is, with certain exceptions, scarcely so 
high or so general as it was a few years since. This is 
partly due to the great difficulty of finding ranges for the 
new rifle. Such ranges should, wherever possible, be ac- 
quired by Government, compulsorily if necessary. The 
county organisations for rifle-shooting, some of which have 
fallen into abeyance, should be revived; and it should be 
the duty and pride of every good shot to appear at his 
county gathering, as in the days of the longbow, which first 
established the renown of the English arms.—I am, Sir, &c, 

RETIRED ADJUTANT. 
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Wire : 
‘We cannot agree with our correspondent as to the ballot 
L 


for the Militia, except in the very last resort. The Anglo- 
Gyxon race bas never used compulsory military service with 
success. The “ draft,” unless we are greatly mistaken, proved 
g very defective instrament in the American War. Good 
bounties and good conditions of service will get us all the 
men we need for home defence as well as for foreign service. 


—ED. Spectator. | 





THE QUEEN’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT TO THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN TROOPS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1z,—'he Queen as a special mark of her favour to her troops 
fighting in South Africa is going to give them chocolate. You 
suggest in the Spectator of November 25th, that if there are 
any tins of this chocolate “over” you trust they will be given 
tothe Boer wounded and prisoners. Sarely this would be 
making a farce of the whole proceeding. It is not chiefly or 
solely chocolate that the Queen is giving to her soldiers ; that 
may be a very good food, and by all means let rations of it 
be given to the Boer wounded ; but what has that to do with 
the Queen’s affecting personal gift of her own portrait to her 
own countrymen to show she is thinking of them in their 
time of stress and danger? I have read the Spectator ever 
since I could read anything, and so generally agree with 
everything it says, that I am distressed at its advice on this 
subject, which seems to me philanthropy run mad and 
throwing itself under the Juggernaut car of universal 
sentimentality. Let these cases at least go to the Queen's 
subjects who love and reverence her.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mary A. Lacaita, 
Selham House, Petworth, November 25th. 


(Our emphatic correspondent forgets that the Boers are 
going to become, though it may not be for many months, 
the subjects of the Queen. They cannot learn too early 
that neither the Queen nor the people of this country 
bear any ill will to our brave enemies. We have got 
to conquer them, and we, at any rate, shall shed no “tears 
of sensibility ” over the process, but we have also got to live 
with them after they are conquered and have become our 
fellow-cit'zens within the Empire.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE BOER WAR. 
{fo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—The charge is repeated ad nauseam against the Trans- 
vaal Government that it has failed to give tothe Outlanders 
engaged inthe mining industry at Johannesburg the political 
rights enjoyed by the Boers residing in the Cape Colony. 
One of the objects of the war unhappily raging in South 
Africa is to readjust this disproportion of political freedom. 
In the opinion of many, apart from Imperial reasons, this 
object is in itself a sufficient excuse for the diplomatic 
rupture resulting in the fierce arbitrament of arms. The 
result of the war will change the conditions completely. The 
conqueror can dictate what terms he pleases to the van- 
quished. But confining our attention to the conditions of 
the case as they have been up to the present time, it seems 
tome that those who so glibly make this charge omit to 
consider an important factor which-ought to modify the 
extreme bitterness of the opinions they base upon a com- 
parison of the two systems of government. In the Transvaal 
the Government has to play its own hand. It cannot in any 
serious crisis likely to culminate in its entire subversion—as 
the Boers imagine, sooner or later, as the result of the un- 
limited enfranchisement of the Outlanders—depend upon the 
interference and support of some great European Power. 
On the other hand, in Cape Colony the British section, 
in the case of any acute divergence of opinion arising 
between themselves and the Dntch likely to jeopardise 
the existing régime, can always reckon on the support of 
the strong man armed with ironclads and battalions in 
Northern Europe.—I am, Sir, &c., A. B. Sayce. 

Royal Societies Club, U3? St. James's Street, S. W., Nov, 25th. 


[Our correspondent’s point is ingenious, but it is not a 
substantial one. The men of British race at the Cape 
have never been helped to crush their Datch fellow- 
citizens by an external armed force. The Ontlanders, 
again, would never have obtained help from oversea 








if the Boers had not insisted on keeping them without 
political rights. It is always possible to find subtle reasons 
why Smith can afford to act rightly while Brown cannot, but, 
nevertheless, right and wrong are right and wrong, and not 
merely relative terms.—ED. Spectator. | , 





HORSES AT SEA, 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In your article on “ Horses at Sea” in the Syectatur 
of November 25th you have made a mistake as to the width 
of the stalls on the troopships ; they are only 2 ft. 6in. wide 
and 6 ft. long. In the experience I have had I would give a 
horse at least 5 ft. Gin. by 8 ft. Gin. whenever possible. And 
another thing, which is most important, I would never, if I 
could help it, ship horses or cattle unless on ships with bilge 
keels. As for the fittings, they could be very easily and 
cheaply made practically part of the ship, but I cannot go 
into particulars, as it would be in the nature of an advertise- 
ment.—I am, Sir, &c., HENRY Woop, 


Atlantic Transport Company, Limited, ° 
108 Fenchurch Street, E.C., November 29th. 





“ JOHN’S WAY.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Dear Mr. Epitur,—I would be much obliged ef yew could 
spare me a line or tew in which tu comfort your corre- 
spondent Mr. W. J. Stillman. My spellin’ seems tu bev 
worried him, an’ it may encourage him tu know thet it worries 
me es well. He concloods becos I can’t spell thet I don’t 
belong to this great country at all, which is rnther more 
arrogant than even I represented J. Bull tu be. Fact is, how- 
ever, me an’ my fathers afore me, we’ve tilled our bit o’ land 
in this kingdom for more’n tew centuries; I was born here, 
an’ live here now; so I’m a puffickly natral Englishman, 
though, at the same time, I’m proud ta hev got a sort uv 
American streak in me thet I can’t get rid uv and don’t 
want tu. I’m prouder still tu say thet I am a granson 
uv the talented Hosea Biglow, Esqre., deceased (though 
my surname is Walker), but I dew not try tu follow him or 
tu imitate his dialect, because I am afflicted with a dictionary 
an’ a dialect uv my own. Proad asI am nav him, I cannot 
disguise from myself thet the late Mr. H. B. did not know 
how tu spell. I hev unfortunately inherited this defect 
together with some of his characteristic peculiarities uv 
expression, an’ it takes me all my time tu rassle with them an’ 
write with sufficient clearness for my fellow countrymen ta 
comprehend my meanin’ easily. There’s no law, natral or 
otherwise, tu compel a man tu talk or write zackly like 
his granfather. It is trew thet my illustrious ancestor 
did, as Mr. Stillman says, spell make mek, bat I hev 
found out thet he was mistaken, an’ so I put it right. 
Similarly, by degrees, I am improvin’ my spellin’ all round. 
Let me add thet in them verses uv mine I wus not tryin’ ta 
express the American conception uv John Buil, or Mr. Still- 
man’s conception uv him, but jest my own. Either Mr. Still- 
man’s or mine may be the correct one,—unless we’re both 
wrong.— Yours respeckfully, Hosea, JUN. 
Old England (uot New England), November 27th. 





THE COTTAGE PROBLEM. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—As I am much interested in the question of the housing 
of the poor, I naturally read Dr. Bussell’s letter in the Spec- 
tator of November 25th with a good deal of pleasure and 
anticipation. Living, as I do, not very far from Shelland 
Green, I went over this week and inspected the two cottages 
which have been “ erected” for a sum of £200. I may say at 
once that I was, on the whole, pleased with the accommoda- 
tion, which is as stated in Dr. Bussell’s letter. I have to add 
uw figure which he did not give, the height of the rooms being 
about 7 ft. Jin., not a high average for the size of the rooms. 
He forgot also to mention that there were two good cupboards 
the bedrooms. I was very much surprised on going up the 
stairs of the larger house to notice through a window that the 
outside wall was something like 10 in, thick, a very uncommon 
thing in these days of jerry-building. On coming down and 
surveying the wall outside it was quite apparent that this 
was an old wall and part of the gable of a former house. 
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On inquiry of the tenant of the smaller house I was in- 
formed that before these cottages were built two other 
Cottages stood there which had been partly destroyed by 
lightning not very long ago. On further examination I came 
to the conclusion from the difference in the size of the 
bricks that these cottages had not been built absolutely new 
from the foundations, but that a certain amount of old 
standing material had been left and utilised. I should like 
to ask Dr. Bussell whether this is a fact or not. Behind the 
houses there was a second building, which had evidently been 
standing for some time, to which had been added some small 
portions of new brickwork for sanitary purposes. There 
were some fine fruit trees in the garden, the produce of 
which, I should say, if properly looked after, would go a con- 


—— 


ENGLISH PROSE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."} 
Sir,—I should like to ask whether there are two kinds of 
prose, one for reading aloud and one addressed to the eye 
only. Those who look for them may often detect cacophonies 
in leading articles. I submit that such are faults, Apart 
from the peculiar sympathetic fire of eloquence, I always 
prefer to read aloud what has been composed for public 
delivery,—lectures, addresses, sermons. There are certain 
vulgarisins, introduced chiefly by newspaper writers and 
medical writers, which I wish critics could drive away,—such 
as “ object-iesson” for “lesson,” “anxious” for “ desirous,” 
“to mind” for “to object,” “injary ” for “hurt,” “kindly” 


I 


for “kind.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rivers Lodge, Harpenden, S.0., Herts. T. Witson, 


[All good prose should of course sound melodiously to the 
ear, though with its own melody and not with that of 
measure. This, however, does not bring it nearer to the 


siderable way to pay the rent. Dr. Bussell does not say what 
he paid for the land. Snrely the price of the site should have 
been included in his calculation. He has also omitted to 


state what the amount of rates would be, and the item of 
insurance is not mentioned. If the price of the site, and 


rates, and insurance are taken into account, it will consider- 
ably reduce the net return from the £200 laid out. I submit, 
therefore, that this is not a fair illustration of what cottages 
can be built for in the country.—I am, Sir, &e., 


P. H. B. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Concrete has been long ago proposed as a cheap 
material for cottage-building, and those who are interested 
in the subject may see in the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society for 1874 a full description of the 
method of using it, with plans of cottages and specifications 
for the work. The estimate for a pair of such cottages, with 
two living rooms, three bedrooms, scullery, washhouse, Xc., 
complete, is £284. Cottages with less accommodation, and of 
plainer construction, could even now be built in pairs or a 
row for less. The correspondence which your article has 
called forth has shown that (as in most English questions) 
there is an infinite variety in local circumstances as regards 
cottage accommodation for labourers. In some districts, and 
on some estates in all districts, the provision is ample and 
comfortable; in others it is defective and miserable. The 
real condition which must ultimately regulate it is what the 
labourer will require. The very same condition will govern 
the rate of wages. It will be vain for landlords to say they 
cannot afford to build good cottages, and for farmers to say 
they cannot afford to pay good wages, if the result is that 
labourers refuse to work for them. This result, it is quite 
clear, is rapidly approaching in all districts. The exodus of 
the young men and women to the towns is purely a question 
of wages. They go if they are under-paid, they stay in the 
country if they are well-paid. 

Highteen to twenty-two shillings a week, with a good house 
and garden rent free, keeps a full supply of labour on English 
farms from Yorkshire northwards, and over the whole of 
Scotland, in spite of all the attractions of manufacturing 
towns in the neighbourhood. Fourteen shillings a week, with 
two shillings a week ont of it for rent, drives labour away 
from the land in the Midlands and South. The Northern 
farmer contrives to pay such wages, and to pay a higher rent 
for his land than is usual in the South. The Southern farmer 
will have to learn to do the same, and then the cottage problem 
will solve itself. He will refuse to take a farm unless the 
landlord equips it with cottages which good labourers will 
require, and farm-buildings which good stock require. The 
landlord and the farmer who fail to concede the necessary 
conditions will find their land left uncultivated; and in the 
inexorable progress of life they will be compelled to make 
way for new men who with new knowledge aud new methods 
can meet the competition of the world.—I am, Sir, &e, 

J. Boyp KINNEAR, 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—An exhibition of £100 cottages would no doubt be 
interesting and useful, but I trust that no galvanised-iron 
roofs may be seen (even if painted tile-colour). Iron is the 
enrse of modern architecture, so-called, and as a covering to 
a honse it has the objectionable quality of being cold in 
winter, concentrating the heat of the sun in summer, and 
giving forth a distracting noise when rain falls upon it, as 
sometimes happens.—I am, Sir, &c., HvGH N. Burau. 
Hampstead, November 28th. 





spoken word. A verbatim report of a conversation does 
not necessarily sound pleasantly when read aloud—Ep, 
Spectator. | 





SQUIRRELS IN A CITY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—The following from the Chicago Post may interest 
some of your readers, As it has happened several times 
that compassionate women have written me to advise about 
freeing captive squirrels, 1 may say that I am now ina con. 
dition to offer protection in liberty, woodland, and food for 
as many as may be sent me, with shelter for the winter —- 
Tam, Sir, &e., 

Deepdene, Frimley Green, Surrey. W. J. STILLMAN, 

«««One of the most curious features of city life that I ever ran 
across is at Madison, Wis.,’ remarked a travelling man. ‘[ 
know of no other place where squirrels run at large in the heart 
of a city, but they do at Madison, and Madisonians are proud of 
them and take great precautions to see that they are not harmed. 
Madison, you know, is the capital of the State, and is a city of 
considerable size. In the centre of the business district are 
situated the Capitol building and grounds, occupying four 
blocks. The grounds formerly were surrounded by an 
iron picket fence, and the squirrels for the most part 
remained inside the fence. I believe there was a sen- 
tence of death imposed on any dog that harmed a squirrel, 
and in one or two instances the penalty was inflicted. At avy 
rate, Madisonians with dogs were very careful about going into 
the Capitol grounds with them, and in the course of time most 
Madison dogs learned to let the squirrels alone. A few years ago 
the fence was taken down, but still the squirrels increase and 
prosper. In fact, they are tamer now than ever before, and on 
my last trip to Madison I had the pleasure of sitting on a bench 
in the Capitol grounds and feeding a squirrel that sat on the 
bench beside me and ate from my hand. Nor do they remain in 
the grounds now as they used to do. ‘They make pilgrimazes 
to all parts of the city, and one is likely to run across them any- 
where. Of course, they don’t hang around the streets where the 
travel is heaviest, but it is not unusual to see one scurry across 
in front of an electric car, “scoot ’ down a side street and take to 
a convenient tree. I believe it has happened two or three times 
that a brute in human form has killed one, but it is risky 
business. If caught the Madisonians surely would make an 
example of him. Why, they’ve even got the boys with slung: 
shots trained so that they won’t shoot at a squirrel, and you 
know a boy with a slungshot ordinarily will shoot at anything 
that moves and can’t retaliate. I don’t know jhow they have 
brought about this state of affairs, but they surely have done it. 
It astonishes the stranger in Madison not a little to sit on the 
steps of a hotel and see the squirrels playing tag with people 
passing on the other side of the street,’ ” 





A DOG-STORY. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 


Str,—I venture to enclose the following story of a faithfal 
dog which a friend who was shooting game in Zululand has 
just written tome, My friend writes :— 


“TI took with me a spaniel. ..... he was a splendid little 
chap, and did any amount of work for me till we left him behind 
with our waggons and horses while we went for a fortnight down 
into the fly country, which is fatal to dogs, horses, and cattle. 
He stayed a week with the other dogs, and then one morning 
took into his head that something was wrong, and started to look 
for us along the way the waggons had come. Unfortunately we 
had gone off the road one day’s journey with the waggons before 
deciding where to camp, and following us to this first camp he 
there lost himself. Ten days later on our way home by train | 
looked out of the window by chance and saw him outside a plate 
layer’s hut. The poor little fellow had found his way back more 
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dred and twenty miles, crossing four large rivers, 
I had not seen him, would possibly have come along the 
Il he got home, another hundred miles He was 
dead with exhaustion and poverty when we found him, 
put soon recovered when once at home again.” 


—Jam, Sir, &c., F. Linpsay JONES. 
Earlswood Park Road, Wolverhampton. 
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MEN WHO DIE FOR ENGLAND. 


Men who die for England | 
Never die in vain. 
Dying conquerors,dying masters, | Wil 
Dying firm mid fierce disasters, | 
England’s every son 
Dying duty done, 
Gives the life she lent him back 
again. 
Men who die for England 
Never die in vain. 


ETRY. 


——_<@——- 


Steady back to back, 
Fronts the yelling pack ; 
4 Shangani knows the grim 
refrain 
| Sung ere men of England 
| Fell above their slain. 
| Sons of Vikings! old the story, 
| Desperate odds and death-fight 
gory. 
Over all your graves 
Rushing seas they rode vic- Late or soon there waves 
torious, Proud the flag ye held us high 
Conquering seas have made | from stain, 
them glorious, Floats the flag of England, 
Where in marshalled rank Fought for not in vain. 
Down to death they sank, 
Met in order stern the roaring 
main, 
Proud for pride of England 
Died and not in vain. 


| Beacon fires are ye whose ashes 
| Fade, yet forth their splendour 
flashes. 

Answers height on height, 

Bright and yet more bright, 
' Answers all your England, hill 

and plain. 
Men who die for England 
Do not die in vain. 


Fell our noblest once forsaken— 
Ay, betrayed—the soul un- 
shaken ! 

Dead he spoke a word 
Sleeping, waking heard, 
Till we reared an Empire fo 

his fane. 
Peace to Gordon! England 
Mourned him not in vain. 


| Prinee and labourer, clerk and 
yeoman, 

One we rise to front the foeman. 
Who can dare forget 
Now to pay his debt, 

Jungle, desert, heights, and, Give what England gave to her 
valleys, again ? 

Know the dwindling square that} Men who died for England 
rallies Have not died in vain. 

MaraGarer L. Woops. 


r 





THROUGH THE STREETS. 
THROUGH the dim London morning 
The soldiers rode away ; 
The crowd, in sable, round them ; 
The sky above them grey. 
Two strains of musie played them,— 
One mournful and one glad. 
It was the mournfal music 
That sounded the least sad. 
ExLxta Funirr MAITLAND. 








BOOKS. 
og 
MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S PLAY.* 
We have only one fault to find with Mr. Phillips’s striking 
and beautiful tragedy. We wish he had chosen another 
subject. Itis trne that Dante has made the story of Paolo 
and Francesca the subject of immortal verse, and that 
ontside the classics it is the most famous tragic story of love 
known tothe whole world,—greater even than that of Lancelot 
and (iuinevere, from which it sprang. It is true, again, that 
Mr. Stephen Phillips has touched the story with a master’s 
hand, and in the noblest spirit of tragedy. It is true, lastly, 
that he bas told bis tale without any of those unworthy sub- 
terfuges and sophistications as to the “splendour and beanty” 
of irresistible passion which lower man to the brate. Rather 
he makes us feel that Paolo and Francesca are helpless and 
faltering creatures caught in the current of fate rather than 





* Paolo and Francesca: a Tragedy in Four Acts. By Stephen Phillips. 





of appetite. They struggle not ignobly, if vainly, to escape ;— 
bat headlong destiny sweeps them away and hurls them on 
the rocks in rnin and despair. Yet though we allow all this, 
we cannot forget that the tragedy of Paolo and Francesca is 
stained with the worst of all the treasons of the hearth. Tad 
Paolo, sword in hand, a wild and bloodstained robber, carried 
off his brother’s bride, and had Francesea aided him and 
gloried in his love, it had been different. There had not then 
been the shame and the treachery to a brother who trns‘ed 
and loved, —shame and treachery not less dishonouring because 
so nearly fought against with success. In tragedy, when at 
the end Death has done his worst, we cannot but desire to say 
of those in whose behalf our sympathies have been roused : — 
“ Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast; no weak: oss, no contempt, 

Dispraise, or blame; nothing vuc well and fair, 

And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 
When Paolo and Francesca are laid low we can only pass the 
lovers’ bier with a sense of disquiet and defeat. 


When we have said that we regret that Mr. Phillips has 
not chosen another and more heart-satisfying theme for his 
play we have said all that can be said against it—we are 
quite aware that we shall be told that what was good enough 
for Dante ought to be good enough for us—and we may 
turn to the more pleasant task of welcoming a true addition, 
not only to our poetry, but what is vastly more interesting, to 
our dramatic literature. For tragedy something is required 
far rarer, or at any rate far rarer at the present day, than 
the poetic gift. There is wanted the instinct for the 
dramatic art, for the portrayal of human feeling and human 
emotion on the stage, for narration by means of action. 
Yet to be dramatic is not enough, for in a true tragedy 
the whole play must be suffused with the poetic imagination, 
and must be conceived, not merely in verse, but what is a 
vastly different thing, in the poetic medium. In a word, 
there are two essential conditions. A play must be play- 
able, actable, or it is valueless. It is also valueless if it 
is not instinct with poetry. Rowe could write as good 
an acting play as Ford, but Ford lives because he was 
also a poet. We must ask, then, of every tragedy that it 
shall both be fit for the stage—z.e., really dramatic—and 
also that it shall have in it the authentic gold of poetry. 
if this double test is applied to Mr. Phillips’s play, we do 
not hesitate to say that it will come triumphantly through 
the ordeal. To begin with, it is intensely dramatic, and so 
| eminently actable. By this we do not mean that it will suit 
particular ladies and gentlemen now on the boards, but that it 
is essentially actable. The action does not move by jerks and 
| bounds, but with that level, inevitable march whieh is to be 
| found in the great Elizabethans. There are no slack-water 
| scenes. Every piece of dialogue, every line, every word almost, 
gives its conscious contribution to the action. If Mr. Phillips’s 
play comes to be acted, as we presume it will, it will not be his 

fault if it does not succeed, or is pronounced undramatie. A 
bad acting play it is not, but of course it may be killed— 
i though not easily—by bad acting. If the actors and 
| actresses will only let the poet get at the audience, will only 

not rear between the footlights and the anditorium a barrier 
|of false and foolish gestures, of over-emphasis, and of 
ranting eloquence, a barrier which is the greatest non- 
conductor of sympathy ever devised by man, the 
tragedy will play itself. As to the poetry of the play we 
feel no Jess certain. Though Mr. Phillips, writing with more 
restraint than our Elizabethan playwrights thought necessary, 
has allowed himself few purple patches, the play is brim- 
ming over with “the heavenly rhetoric” of a singularly vivid 
imagination. Passion is aglow on every page, and through- 
out we catch that special note which no man has ever named 
or defined, or ever will name or define, but which even the 
humblest person who has been made free of the Brotherhood 
of Letters cannot fail to realise as the essential mark of true 
poetry. We shall not tell the way in which Mr. Phillips has 
handled the story, or speak of the element of fatalism 
which he has so skilfally woven into the story, nor shall we 
attempt to describe his scenes in detail. All we shall do is 
to quote one passage as proof that we are not exaggerating 
when we declare the play to be full of poetry. That the work 
is dramatic, a true play, can only be proved by perusal of the 
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whole. Here is the speech of Lucretia, the childless woman. 
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Has the passion of motherhood denied ever found more 
elemental, more soul-shaking expression ?>— 


“ Lucretia. Bitterness—am I bitter? Strange, O strange! 
How else? My husband dead and childless left, 
My thwarted woman-thoughts have inward turned, 
And that vain milk like acid in me eats. 

Have I not in my thought trained little feet 

To venture, and taught little lips to move 

Until they shaped the wonder of a word ? 

I am long practised. O those children, mine! 
Mine, doubly mine: and yet I cannot touch them, 
I cannot see them, hear them—Does great God 
Expect I shall clasp air and kiss his wind 

For ever? And the budding cometh on, 

The burgeoning, the cruel flowering : 

At night the quickening splash of rain, at dawn 
That muffled call of babes how like to birds ; 

And I amid these sights and sounds must starve— 
I, with so much to give, perish of thrift ! 

Omitted by His casual dew! 


Giovaiini. Well, well, 
You are spared much: children can wring the heart. 


Lucretia. Spared! to be spared what I was born to have! 
I am a woman, and this very flesh 
Demands its natural pangs, its rightful throes, 
And I implore with vehemence these pains. 
I know that children wound us, and surprise 
Even to utter death, till we at last 
Turn from a face to flowers: but this ny heart 
Was ready for these pangs, and had foreseen. 
O! but I grudge the mother her last look 
Upon the coffined form—that pang is rich— 
Envy the shivering cry when gravel falls. 
And all these maiméd wants and thwarted thoughts, 
Eternal yearning, answered by the wind, 
Have dried in me belief and love and fear. 
I am become a danger and a menace, 
A wandering fire, a disappointed force, 
A peril—do you hear, Giovanni ?—O! 
It is such souls as mine that go to swell 
The childless cavern cry of the barren sea, 
Or make that human ending to night-wind. 
Why have I bared myself to you ?—I know not, 
Unless, indeed, this marriage—yes, this marriage— 
Near now, is’t not >—So near made me ery out. 
Ah! she will bring a sound of pattering feet! 
But now this message—and those papers. I 
Must haste to see the banquet-table spread— 
Your bride is yet so young.” 


We cannot tell here how this agony of feverish thirst is half- 
slaked in affection, but slaked in vain. Yet it is one of the 
most striking episodes of the play, and Mr. Phillips’s readers 


will, we believe, agree with us that the Lucretia episode would | 


alone show that he is possessed of the gift of dramatic com- 
position in a high degree. That Mr. Phillips will go on to 
give us plays that are both plays and poems, and so to enrich 
what is, after al], the most glorious dramatic literature in the 
world—wider and deeper than that of the Greeks, and nobler 
than that of France—we do not doubt. His play shows that 
he has in him the capacity which was once “so ancient and so 
eminent ” among us. 

We will say no more except to note that Mr. Phillips’s 
blank verse is fuli of harmony and subtle art, and yet in 
every sense suitable to be spoken. He knows how to distin- 
guish between elegiac and dramatic blank verse, and yet not 
to be dull and hard and prosaic because he must not be too 
ornate. He does not imitate but inherits the best Elizabethan 
traditions in the matter of the iambic decasyllabon. 





MR. LECKY ON HUMAN LIFE* 
Mr. Lecky has written much and well on the eighteenth 
century, and we should say that there are few, if any, writers 
living who better represent the excellent side of that century 
than he. Calm sagacity, good sense, rational views of things, 
absence of hysteria, the cultivation of the Aristotelian mean, 
—these are the qualities of the age of Montesquieu, of 
Gibbon, of Franklin, and these are the leading qualities of 
Mr. Lecky. It must not be supposed that this frame of mind 
excludes passion, but that the passion is restrained and sub- 
crdinated to large and dispassionate general views. Such 
general views mark Mr. Lecky’s latest work, which is in the 
main a calm survey of life. We are inclined to wish that it 
were entirely such a survey, and that the portions devoted to 
a consideration of political machinery had been omitted. It 
is, indeed, interesting to see how the House of Commons, filled 


The Map of Life: Conduct and Character. By William Edward Hartpole 


« 
Lecky. London: Longmans aud Co. (10s. 6d.) 


with practical men of action, strikes a thinker from the libra 
like Mr. Lecky. Evidently he looks down on it from a 
somewhat lofty height, thinks it rather crude and decided) 
unintellectual, and is shocked at the way in which Henkes 
vote on questions about which they are quite ignorant, The 
methods of average practical men never do commend them. 
selves to theorists and students. Mr. Lecky, seeing that that 
is so, holds that, under such circumstances, to vote with your 
party, as a general rule, is the only way out of the difficulty, 
Many suggestions are made as to political action ang the 
way of transacting public business; but we frankly confess 
that this political portion of Mr. Lecky’s work interests us 
less that the rest of its contents—save and except the 
measured but severe castigation dealt out to Mr. Rhodes for 
lowering the moral standard of politics—and we turn with 
more satisfaction to the discussion of individual and social 
ethics and the conduct of life. 


Here Mr. Lecky touches on that subject of all others 
which presents the greatest difficulty alike to the thinker ang 
to the earnest man who wishes to order his life aright; a 
problem which will present even greater difficulty as civilisa. 
tion grows more universal and complex. What is to be the 
relation between the Christian ideal of life and the ideal of the 
political economist ? That the two are widely sundered, and in 
some respects antagonistic, is as clear as that modern society 
is trying hard to reconcile them. Christianity on its secular 
side commands extreme simplicity of life ; the minds of its 
devotees are presumed to be too absorbed in constant 
endeavours after the spiritual life to care for the mundane 
things on which the average sensual man is set. Christ does 
not, it is true, commend idleness, and St. Paul, who worked 
with his own hands, urged diligence in business life; but, on 
the whole, it cannot be doubted that if men lived according 
to the plain injunctions of the Sermon on the Mount and the 
general tenour and spirit of the New Testament, the greater 
part of the world’s business would come to an end, becanse 
there would be only a demand, as in the Orient, for compara- 
tively few and simple things. Bat from the point of view of 
the political economist, the progress of mankind may be said 
to be measured in terms of greater material production; the 
more a man can effectively demand the higher he is in the 
scale of humanity, and the cities which are the great centres 
of accumulation are also the great centres of civilisation and 
culture. We pay homage toa creed which sets simplicity of 
life as an ideal, but we practically serve the ideal of com- 
plexity of life, and thus our modern life, unlike that of 
antiquity, is sundered in a dualism which makes many of us 
genuinely unhappy. 

Thus does Mr. Lecky state the problem, and being a 
staunch believer in the Aristotelian mean, he solves it, or 
thinks he solves it, by a judicious compromise between 
Christianity and political economy. We cannot, on the one 
hand, escape from the general secular evolution which sweeps 
us all into its onward movement and compels us, whether we 
like it or not, to adopt certain fashions ay to live a certain 
kind of life. On the other hand, if we obliterate the Christian 
ideal, we sink into an appalling slough of sensualism in which 
not only our lofty ideals, but our very civilisation itself, goes 
down in ruin. We must handle life at both ends, live and 
act as part of our age, and yet try also to live in an unseen world 
whose ends are infinite, and whose ideals are those of spotless 
purity. Thisis Mr. Lecky’s eminently judicious, if not heroic, 
solution of our modern problem. He has not considered the 
Oriental solution which resolutely accepts the tremendous 
contrast, and prefers the ideal religious life to the life of 
political economy and secular progress. Yet we must remem- 
ber that that is the ideal of nearly half the human race, and 
one feels by no means certain that it may not in the fature 
strongly affect Western civilisation. The world of antiquity 
grew absolutely weary of its splendid but burdensome civilisa- 
tion. Itis quite possible that the mad rush and the dominant 
material inventions, having entirely changed the face of the 
world, may present no more attractions for the Western 
peoples, and that our conception of what “ progress” means 
may become vitally changed. 

A very large part of this book is devoted to practical 
questions of duty, in regard to which Mr. Lecky speaks out 
of a mellowed experience of life and from a high ethical 





standard. He thinks we pay too much attention to politics 
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hletics. Some pay too much attention to the first, many 





eal: but we doubt whether many persons devote a 
ily pi deal of their time to politics. The general complaint is 
erg Bother of political apathy save in times of crisis; but we 
‘he site agree with Mr. Lecky that all-pervading political 
ms wit with its excitement and partisan excesses, is not 
at favourable to the cultivation of the inner and finer virtues 
ur of the soul. The athletic craze is a reaction from town life, 


pd will probably only abate when population is better distri- 
he bated and when men are once more willing to work on the soil. 
Healtby labour in theopen air gives of itself most of the benefits 


: ghich are now sought in violent forms of exercise. Mr. Lecky, 
a while giad to find the health of women improved by outdoor life 
ir and exercise, yet thinks that this is carried too far, and that 
h many young girls become loud and vulgar through undue 


jevotion to amusements and bodily culture. He is shocked 
atthe extravagance and luxury of our great cities, and he 
uys very truly that “the choicest masterpieces of the human 
nind” might all be purchased, “I do not say by the cost of 
; , lady’s necklace, but by that of one or two of the little 
; stones of which it is composed.” True enough, and pity ’tis 
‘tig trne; bat the political economist view of life favours the 
: production of wealth, and the old “classic ” political economy 
never even considered the human value of contrasting 
descriptions of wealth; and so we are brought round once 
Fore to our old problem. There is another dualism in 
modern life, of which Mr. Lecky treats,—the dualism between 
real belief and modes of expression which the Church presents 
tous. Mr. Lecky evidently holds to an esoteric and exoteric 
interpretation of the creeds, many of the statements of which, 
in their literal and obvious sense, are not held by educated 
people. He sees keenly the intellectual deficiencies of the 
Church, but thinks it so valuable a means of keeping alive 
and extending the Christian flame for good works and noble 
self-devotion, that he is willing to tolerate crudities which, 
after all, do not injure the popular mind. Is there not 
danger, however, in a sort of intellectual division of the 
people into classes which cannot even hold communion with 
one another because they speak, as it were, different intel- 
lectual languages? Would it not be better to abandon or to 
greatly modify some of the scientific definitions of doctrine 
formulated by the Greek logic of the early Councils,—logic 
quite alien to the English mind ? 


The practical advice and serene judgment on such questions 
as marriage and success show Mr. Lecky at his best, and 
his final chapter on “The End” is especially good, though 
there is here, as all through this work, slightly too much of 
the Stoic spirit for us. Respice jinem is Mr. Lecky’s 
watchword, and yet we are not to think too much of the end, 
but to do our work honestly, live our life faithfully, and 
await the inevitable with calmness,—perhaps rather with 
the calmness of Marcus Aurelius than the joy of St. Paul. 
Indeed, there is more than a shade of the finer paganism 
suffused with Mr. Lecky’s thought. A characteristic, again, 
of the eighteenth century. 





MODERN NURSERY-BOOKS.* 
Tue eight modern nursery-books mentioned at the beginning 
of the list given below, though mostly written by clever 
people, with excellent and most entertaining illustrations, 
are yet eclipsed in the sight of the child by the two little 
volumes of Mrs. Turner’s “Cautionary Stories,” reprinted 
both by Messrs. Cornish Brothers and by the Leadenhall 
Press. Unheeding the charming colours of the pictures, 
deaf to the wit of most of the verses, the very young 
person to whose critical judgment they have all been sab- 
mitted unhesitatingly rejects them, and exclaims nightly: 
“Now let’s read The Daisy or The Cowslip.” So the two 
modest little books with their tiny old-fashioned wood- 





*(1.) 4 Moral Alphabet. By H.B. and B.T.B. London: Edward Arnold. 
§d.J—(2.) The Book of Penny Toys. Written and illustrated by Mabel 
[6s.] 


By Laurence Housman. 










(3.) The Story of the Seven 


er. London : Maemillan and Co. 
8 8 Illustrated by Mabel Dearmer. 








Londo ! eand Son. [2s. 6d.]——(4.) Really and Truly. Pictures by Mrs. 
nest Ames. Words by Ernest Ames. London: Edward Arnold. [3s. 6d.]—— 
(9.) Rut s Reymes. Words by Colonel D. Streamer. Illustrated by G. H. 
don: Edward Arnold. (3s. 6d.]}——(6.) Jack of AW Trades. By J. J. Bell. 
t tures by Chas. Robinson. London: John Lane. [33, 6d.]—~+7.) An A/phabet 

-tusica! Bojies. By Arthur Layard. London: Lawrenceand Bullen. {[ i.) 
——(38.) Ex ut Jane. Pictured by Gertrude Charlton. London: Sands an 
©. [3s, 6d.] 9.) Reprints of Mrs. Turner’s “Cautionary Stories,” The Daisy 
and The Cowslip. London: Cornish Brothers; and also the Leadenhall Press. 


(Is. each. J~—(10) The Story of Little Black Sambo, 


London: Grant Richards. 


By Helen Bannerman. 
(ls. 6d.) 


“Dumpy Books,” No. 4. 














cuts are always produced, while the smart new volumes 
lie in a neglected heap. Mrs. Turner evidently touched a 
chord which few modern hands have been able to sound. 
And probably the reason is that Mrs. Turner did not care 
in the least what grown-up people thought of her work. 
The modern author, as the child at once feels, has only 
one eye upon the children. The other eye is fixed upon the 
grown-up public,—with some reason it must be owned, 
for the grown-up public holds the purse. What very 
small child, even if it had the 2s. 6d. necessary for 
the purchase of the cheapest of these eight pro- 
ductions, would be such a fool as to throw away so 
much good money on a mere book ?—at a season, too, when 
the toy-shops look more like fairy palaces than sober places 
of business. No; “‘ Grown-ups’ only ” should be the legend 
over the bookseller’s door, for those very hot pennies tightly 
clenched in excited hands will find a more entertaining bourne. 
Therefore the authors of children’s books will continue to 
write what “ grown-ups” think the children will like, and will 
not consult the opinion of their real audience at all. Of 
course, A Moral Alphabet is not really intended for children. 
To the parent or guardian who does the “ reading aloud” its 
verses will be a magnificent joke. But unless the audience is 
composed of quite elderly children whose ages run into two 
figures, the joke will not be allowed to be repeated. However, 
as the work is dedicated to the reviewer, and the dictates of 
modesty prevent praise of a book dedicated to oneself, further 
comment must be withheld. 

Mrs. Dearmer’s Book of Penny Toys, most charming in 
many ways, yet contains one story which we venture to think 
a really grave mistake. To the rather sensitive child it 
spoils the whole book, for the nursery critic alluded to above 
cannot see without a shudder even the cover of a book con- 
taining so dreadful a tragedy as “The Story of Pierrette.” 
And, indeed, love misunderstood and unappreciated, and the 
tragedy of the performer dancing with a broken heart, are 
subjects too grim for the diversion of a child:— 

« And it was hardly etiquette 
To dance in public with red eyes.” 
* And so, with hands upon her breast, 
She turned round to the wall and died. 
Her life was nothing but a jest, 
And cottonwool was her inside.” 
Then comes the toy Mandarin for whom Pierrette has 
sutfered a hopeless passion, and makes disparaging remarks :— 
«But when he’d gone the Harlequin 
Came out, and held her broken hand. 
Who never hoped a kiss to win, 
Now kissed her little dancing stand.” 
Finally, ‘the tears stream down his painted cheek,’ and 
Harlequin pronounces this elegy :— 
“‘The’re other dollies, people say. 
I’ll none of them, my dear, and yet 
They’re made like you to last one day, 
With hearts tbat do not break, Pierrette.” 
Now this is no stuff for children. There is acomplicated and 
unhealthy sentiment about it which will wound the little 
heart with a horrible pang of uncomprehended emotion. 
What business have six and seven years old with the 
paradox of the mummer’s sorrows ? Why force them to under- 
stand the misery of hopeless passion? Passion, indeed, is a 
word which should bear a very different meaning to them for 
many along year. Some of the other verses in the book are 
so charming and the illustrations are so pretty that it seems 
an infinite pity that Mrs. Dearmer should sadden Christmas 
with so lachrymose a story. 

A different kind of tragedy enlivens (the word is used 
advisedly) The Story of the Seven Young Goslings, for the 
seven poor little heroes and heroines, after being gobbled up 
by the horrid wolf, are restored to society by the simple 
process of their mother’s ripping up the wolf’s inside. The 
chorus of the seven young goslings has a spirited and healthy 
ring about it, and we hear of it being sung already as a 
chorus in nurseries fortunate enough to possess the book :— 

“Oh, you must remember, wherever you are, 
You are the jam, but your mother’s the jar, 
You are the twig, but your mother’s the trunk, 
You are the crumb, but your mother’s the chunk. 
So you must endeavour, whatever you do, 
Not to be clever, nor think it’s you; 
But intellect smother, 
And stick to your mother, 
And somehow or other she’ll pull you through.” 
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In this lyric Mr. Laurence Housman certainly avoids the 
pitfall of being too clever,—bnt sometimes he allows his wit 
to be too much for him, and indulges in a double-edged joke, 
addressed half to the “ grown-up” and half tothe child. Mrs. 
Dearmer, who illustrates this book as well as her own, has 
produced some charming pictures, notably the landscape with 
the replete and somnolent wolf as a foreground, and Mother 
Goose with her sole surviving gosling advancing to the rescue 
in a red cloak, brandishing a large pair of scissors. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Ames’s combined work, Really and 
Truly, is in a different style of art. The pictures are not so 
wsthetic, but then they are a great deal funnier. The book, 
which should have been called “ The Wonderful Century,” 
has an entertaining quatrain of verses and a picture on every 
great event of the nineteenth century. It begins with the 
Union in 1801, and ends with a beautiful picture of Britannia 
driving coyly along in a bright yellow motor-car with very 
black wheels. The fun is not nearly so serious as it sounds, 
as may be proved by the fact that the most amusing combined 
picture and verse is on the abolition of slavery in 1833 :— 

“ Here is a lady 
As black as can be! 
She was lately a slave, 
Now she’s perfectly free 
The illustration is of a stout black lady ina red pork-pie hat, 
striding along with great complacency, with the “ cage” of a 
crinoline worn over her native costume in a truly elegant 
manner. The Musical Bogies, Jack of All Trades, 
Ruthless Rhymes, and Excellent Jane do not appeal to 
us nearly so much as the four books already mentioned. 
The first three suffer dreadfully from the one-eye-on-the- 
parent complaint, and Frcellent Jane, though the pictures are 
fairly good, gives us only disconnected fragments of the 
classical verses of such people as Mrs. Turner and Jane and 
Anne Taylor. 

Very different must be the verdict on that most attractive 
little book, Zhe Story of Inttle Black Sambo. It has been 
briefly noticed in these columns before, but no comparison 
between old and new fashioned nursery-books would be 
quite fair without allowing Little Black Sambo to give his 
protest in favour of recent books. His history was not 
written with one eye on parents and guardians, or the in- 
consistency of mixing up the African type of black with 
delightful adventures with tigers in an Indian jangle would 
never have been allowed to pass. As it is, Little Black 
Sambo makes his simple and direct appeal in the great realm 
of make-believe without paying the slightest attention to the 
unities or caring in the least about anything but the amuse- 
ment of the little boys and girls for whom he was so obviously 
created. Every parent should at once get the book and give 
it both to the nursery and the schoolroom. It is impossible 
to deny that among this year’s Christmas books Little Llack 
Sambo is, to use his own classic phrase, far and away “the 
grandest tiger in the jungle.” 


Perhaps before the avalanche of next year’s Christmas 
books descends upon us more of the very able writers 
whose work we have been considering will condescend 
to go back to the old models. Or if this be too much, 
perhaps they will follow Helen Bannerman’s example 
and give the children at least a simple and uncomplicated 
story. It is useless for an author to try to put himself into a 
child’s frame of mind and to write as if he were a child. The 
“yeal Simon Pure” will always detect the imposture. Mrs. 
Turner, Maria Edgeworth, and other classical writers did 
nothing of the sort. They deliberately wrote as superiors 
to inferiors, but they made their audience also their subject. 
They wrote of nothing but girls and boys, of the “awful 
consequence of crime,” and the reward of virtue. And the 
children sat round listening with wide-open eyes and mouths, 
and thoroughly enjoyed it. 


1» 





BRAHMS AND HIS FRIENDS.* 


Miss Hecut, who bears a name deservedly held in grateful 
recollection by the musical amateurs of Lancashire, where her 
father was so long the loyal and able lieutenant of Sir Charles 
Hallé, has rendered welcome service by her workmanlike ver- 


* Recollections of Johannes Brahms. By Albert Dietrich and J. V. Widmann. 





Trans!ated by Dora FE. Hecht. London: Seeley and Co, [6s8,] 





sion of these charming reminiscences of Johannes B. h 
Professor Dietrich, who is responsible for the first ¢ 
chapters, was linked to Brahms by the common bond “e 
enthusiastic devotion to Schumann and hig noble P4 
Later on, as conductor of the Grand-ducal orchestra : 
Oldenburg, he was chiefly instrumental in securing a hea at 
for Brahms’s Requiem at Bremen, and for many i: 
one of the very first persons whom Brahms consulted a 
regard to his compositions. An enlightened Kapellmeister 
loyal and devoted friend, Dietrich makes no pretence a. 
ever to literary finesse in the compilation of his ey 
tions, the chief interest of which, apart from a number : 
letters from Brahms, resides in their transparent simplicit 
They deal fully with the period of Brahms’s relations oak 
Schumann and his early struggles, while Dr. Widmann’s con- 
tribution takes up the thread of Brahms’s career when he had 
already reached maturity and achieved fame. An accom. 
plished /ittérateur, Dr. Widmann has invested his account of 
his intercourse with Brahms in the last years of his life, and 
especially on their holiday trips to Italy, with a charm of style 
wholly wanting to the earlier chapters. But each, in his 
different manner, furnishes material of first-rate importance 
to the ultimate biographer of the great composer. 


Professor Dietrich, who had gone to live in 1851 at Diisgel. 
dorf in order to be near Schumann, made the acquaintance of 
the “ young eagle ” from Hamburg soon after his arrival on 
that historic visit to the Schumanns—the visit that led to the 
“Neue Bahnen” article. He gives an engaging picture of 
Brahms’s mingled modesty and high spirits. On an excur. 
sion to the Grafenberg he describes how Brahms, who was of 
the party, amused everybody by his “amiable freshness and 
innocence”: “ Pulling turnips up from the fields and cleaning 
them carefully, he playfully offered them to the ladies ag re- 
freshment.” It was on the same excursion that Brahms told 
Dietrich that “when composing he liked to think of the 
words of folk-songs, these seeming to suggest musical 
themes to his mind.” His appearance was striking—piercing 
blue eyes, long fair hair, a lofty brow, and features instinct 
with energy, honesty, and determination—his physique 
remarkable (had he only been six inches taller he would have 
been a veritable Olympian), he possessed the Napoleonic gift 
of commanding sleep at any hour, and his high spirits were 
accompanied by the gift of perfect health, which never failed 
him until he had passed his sixtieth year. He hated letter. 
writing, just as he hated white shirts, tall hats, and all the 
livery of conventionality, but his epistolary style was terse and 
expressive, and occasionally illumined by flashes of genuine 
feeling. His devotion to the Schumanns in the time of their 
trouble was as sincere as it was delicate: throughout her life 
he regarded the widow of his master with feelings of filial 
affection, and his reverence for her character found noble 
expression in his remark to Dr. Widmann, given on p. 190: 
“When you have written something, ask yourself whether 
such a woman as Madame Schumann could read it with 
pleasure. If you doubt that, then cross out what you have 
written.” Returning to Professor Dietrich, we may note the 
pleasant insight he gives us into Brahms’s relations with his 
parents. On the occasion of a visit to Hamburg in 1861 he 
writes :— 

“ At breakfast I used to sit cosily with his dear old mother, 
whose kindness of heart was only equalled by her simple manners; 
her Johannes was always the inexhaustible subject of our 
animated conversation. She told me how, as a boy, he was 
passionately fond of tin soldiers, and could hardly bear to cease 
playing with them; and that even now, at the age of twenty- 
eight years, he kept them locked up in his desk. Later on, when 
he was showing me his library and also the contents of his desk, 


he pointed out to me the different boxes of soldiers, saying he 
could not bring himself to part with such dear mementoes of child- 


hood.” 

One could hardly wish for a more illuminative commentary 
on one of Brahms’s most beautiful songs, his setting of the 
touching words “O wiisst’ ich doch den Weg zuriick, Den 
lieben Weg zum Kinderland.” 

Dr. Widmann’s reminiscences contain, to begin with, an 
exceedingly interesting sketch of the relations which prevailed 
between Hermann Goetz, the gifted but short-lived composer 
of The Taming of the Shrew, and Brahmas, on the occasion of 
the visits of the latter to Winterthur and Ziirich. The two 
men respected and esteemed each other, but there could be 
no real friendship where the characters were so widely 
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divergent; for while Goetz was almost morbidly sensitive, 
Brahms disguised his feelings in a bearskin, and, above all, 
adhered to the principle that artists should never take them- 
selves seriously when discussing their works together. In 
this connection we may quote the anecdote illustrative of 
Brabms’s attitude towards thosé who wore the “ foolish face 
of praise ” in his presence :— 

“When a pedantic musician from a very small Swiss town 
obsequiously assured him that he knew all that he (Brahms) had 
written, the latter motioned him to be silent and listen, as the 
band was just then playing something of his. I still seem to see 
that good man before me, as he stood there gaping and listening 
with upturned eyes to the rather common music (it was a inilitary 
march by Gungl) which he really took for a composition of 
Brahms; whilst Brahms himself, in great glee at the success of 
his ruse, whispered to us ‘ Well fooled.’ ” 

Dr. Widmann, who gives several good instances of Brahms’s 
gift of ready and rasping repartee, dwells on his love of 
straightforwardness and sincerity—with which he connects 
his love of children—his ardent adherence to the Imperial 
ideal, his love of reading, his interest in mechanical or scientific 
progress (always excepting the bicycle), his strange, unfashion- 
able attire—coupled, curiously enough, with a certain satisfac- 
tion in his appearance—and his “ wonderful physical strength, 
go rare in these days of decadent genius.” A most interesting 
chapter is devoted to Brahms’s dream of an opera, the libretto 


of which was actually sketched by Dr. Widmann, and the: 


record of their trips to Italy is full of most interesting and 
characteristic matter, notably that referring to Verdi, with 
whom Brahms felt a strong ethical affinity, due to his rugged 
simplicity and humble origin. Rough and brusque as Brahms 
often was in his manner towards his friends, he was at pains 
to show the utmost consideration and courtesy to strangers, 
especially to Italians. There isa most amusing account of 
an interview between Signor Martucci and Brahms on 
pp. 162-63, on which Dr. Widmann, who was present, com- 
ments: “It was an extraordinary scene, and I silently 
thonght it must be similar to what would have taken place 
had Bach, in his time, visited the Italians.” Finally, we 
must thank Dr. Widmann for having put on record Brahms’s 
generous expression of opinion on Wagner. Wagner’s acid 
allusions to Brahms are well known. Brahms kept bis 
counsel, so far as a public expression of his sentiments was 
concerned, but what he really thought comes out in the 
letter to Dr. Widmann, given on p. 143 :— 

“All that comes from Germany is severely criticised, though 
the Germans themselves lead the way. It is the same in Politics 
asin Art. If the Bayreuth Theatre stood in France, it would not 
require anything so great as the works of Wagner to make you 
and Wendt andall the world go ona pilgrimage thither, and rouse 
your enthusiasm for something so ideally conceived and executed 
as those music-dramas.” 

Miss Hecht speaks modestly in her preface of the draw- 
backs of translation, but her work has been executed in a 
manner which leaves very few loopholes for criticism—we 
may note that “ Granducal,” on p. 33, is not an English word 
—and will certainly inspire in all who read it an enhanced 
regard for the character and personality of a composer 
who, though he never set foot on our shores, has nowhere 
been honoured more highly by the devotion of his admirers 
or the obloquy of his detractors. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Ar rare intervals Mr. Marion Crawford has abandoned his 
studies of contemporary manners for an isolated excursion 
nto the realm of historical romance. The last, if we mistake 
aot, was Zorouster (which the circulating library clientele not 
nfrequently used to pronounce asa trisyllable, to rhyme with 
‘boaster”), and involved a backward flight down the gulf of 
‘ime of some three thousand years. Less exacting in the 
present instance, Mr. Crawford carries us no further back 
shan the period of the second Crusade. Following the best 





*(L.) Via Crucis. By F. Marion Crawford. London: Macmillan and Co.  [6s.] 
(2.) The Story of the Treasure Seekers : being the Adventures of the Bastable 
Children in Search of a Fortune. By E. Nesbit. With Pictures by Gordon Browne 
is Baumer. London: T. Fisher Unwin. [6s.]——(3.) The Lion and the 
By Richard Harding Davis. Illustrated by H.C. Christy. London: 
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W. Heinemann. [6s.]——(4.) Twelve Tales. By Grant Allen. London: Grant 
Richards. [6s.] (5.) Cold Steel. By M. P. Shiel. London: Grant Richards 
§s.]—-(6.) A Fair Imperialist. By Vincent J.Leatherdale. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, [6s.)——(7.) A Hiss fora Kingdom. By Bernard Hamilton. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. [6s.]——(8.) A ing Fancy. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 
London: John Long. [68.]——(9.) Miss Marjorie of Silvermead. By Evelyn 


Everett-Green. London: Hutchinson and Co. [6s.]——(10.) The Queen of the 
World ; or, Under the Tyranny. By Luke Netterville. London : Lawrence and 
Bullen, (6a.] 


traditions of this kind of fiction, Mr. Crawford assigns the 
central rdle of Via Crucis to an imaginary personage, a young 
Englishman named Gilbert Warde, whose father Sir 
Raymond, an adherent of the Empress Mand, has been 
treacherously slain by Sir Arnold de Curboil, a partisan of 
Stephen. To complicate the situation, the false Lady Goda, 
Gilbert’s mother, marries Sir Arnold within a month of Sir 
Raymond’s death; while Sir Arnold’s daughter, Beatrix, 
loves and is beloved by Gilbert. The latter, after an 
ineffectual effort to avenge his father in which he nearly 
falls a victim to the sword of his stepfather, is nursed 
back to convalescence by some kindly monks, journeys 
to France, where he joins the train of Duke Geoffrey, and 
inspires no less exalted a personage than Queen Eleanor 
with a passion which he cannot return. Seeking refuge in 
flight, he journeys to Rome, but is recalled by the Queen on 
the pretext that Beatrix has joined her Court. The rest of 
the story resolves itself practically into a contest between the 
Queen and her maid of honour for the English knight, 
Beatrix’s constancy and courage ultimately inducing Eleanor 
to renounce her claim. Incidentally we have portraits of 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Arnold of Brescia, young Henry 
Plantagenet, and other historical personages; picturesque 
descriptions of the pageantry and squalor of the time; 
and no lack of. heroic encounters between mail-clad heroes. 
We yield to none in our admiration of Mr. Crawford’s talent, 
to which we owe the swift passage of many delightful 
hours, but we cannot pronounce his latest venture to be more 
than a skilful towr de force, well costumed and staged, but 
only redeemed from perfunctoriness in characterisation and 
incident by the fluency and tact of the handling. 

Miss Nesbit may perhaps be surprised at finding her story 
included under the heading ‘“ Novels,” but we shall be much 
more surprised if any of our readers who may be led to 
purchase and devour Zhe Story of the Treasure Seekers 
resent our somewhat elastic interpretation of the term. 
The main point is that the story is a work of fiction, 
and that it will entertain and touch any adult reader 
who is not destitute of natural affections. For this, 
in a word, is one of those rare books which enable a reviewer 
to earn the gratitude of the public by the simple act of 
cordial recommendation. We will not discount the pleasure 
of perusal by any detailed account of its contents. Let it be 
enough to say that it sets forth the adventures of a family of 
six motherless children living in a London suburb, and 
threatened with the pinch of poverty, who have resolved to 
“restore the fortunes of the house of Bastable.” Various 
expedients are tried. They dig for treasure; they adopt the 
réles of amateur detectives; they bombard an editor; they 
rescue 2 nobleman from peril; they answer advertisements ; 
they besiege a moneylender in force ; and finally they capture, 
captivate, and enslave a long-lost uncle. Long before that, 
however, they have made a complete conquest of the reader, 
from Oswald, the narrator, down to Horace Octavius, the 
youngest of the sextet. To close this necessarily imperfect 
survey of a Celightful book we may quote an obiter dictum of 
the narrator: “Girls would never do for African explorers 
or anything like that, they are too beastly particular,” and 
his account of the sanguinary signature of the Bandit 
Captain. It was written with Horace Octavius’s blood, 
“only the blood gave out when we got to ‘ Restored,’ and 
we had to write the rest with crimson lake, which is not the 
same colour, though I always use it, myself, for wounds.” 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis, one of the ablest American 
tellers of short stories, gives us several excellent specimens 
of his invention in 7'he Lion and the Unicorn. The story which 
gives its name to the collection is concerned with the fortunes, 
in love and manager-hunting, of a young American play- 
wright who lodges over a Royal-warrant-holder’s shop in 
Jermyn Street. Philip Carroll is deeply in love with a 
charming but irresponsive compatriot, who disregards his 
chivalrous devotion until she suspects him of paying his 
attentions to an attractive actress. As long as she was 
certain of him she treated him with neglect; at the first 
hint of inconstancy she finds that he is the only man. As 
a matter of fact, the flirtation with the actress, who is already 
engaged to be married, is a plot of the latter’s devising, and 
brings about the intended rapprochement. Ina much more 
seriously sentimental vein is the tale of the wounded soldier 





on the fever-ship, who in his delirium mistakes the nurse for 
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his betrothed. But here again Mr. Davis converts the 
possibilities of tragedy into a happy ending. Of the remain- 
ing stories, we may note the effective little comedy of high 
and low life in New York entitled “Cinderella,” in which we 
are glad once more to encounter our old friend Van Bibber; 
“The Last Ride Together,” where the author ingeniously 
brackets three points of view of the most ignominious episode 
in the recent annals of English military history ; and “The 
Man with One Talent” a really fine satire on American 
politics and politicians. 

The Twelve Tales by the late Mr. Grant Allen which have 
been published in a handsome but awkwardly shaped volume 
may be regarded as fairly representative of the author’s 
achievement in the domain of the short story. They are in part 
collected from three previous volumes of tales, while an equal 
number have been gleaned from the author’s contributions 
to various magazines and periodicals, and are now published 
independently for the first time. The results go far to show 
that Mr. Grant Allen never improved as a story-teller upon 
his earliest efforts, notably ‘‘The Reverend John Creedy,” 
that strange, powerful, and uncomfortable essay in “ mis- 
cegenation ” and heredity, and that he was never happier than 
when drawing upon the experiences gained during his sojourn 
in the West Indies. One cannot help, again, being struck by 
the strange incongruity that a man who in his private and 
domestic life seems to have been all kindness, gentleness, and 
unselfishness, should have had as a writer of fiction such an 
overmastering predilection for unpleasant, and even repulsive, 
themes. In regard to style he combined lucidity and fluency 
to a high degree, but entirely lacked distinction, a lack which 
was probably accounted for by the dangerous facility with 
which he composed. The author of an “In Memoriam ” 
article in the Fortnightly describes how when he was at work 
at bis typewriter there was seldom any perceptible pause. 
Nothing, we may add, is more interesting in this volume 
than the fragments of literary autobiography contained in 
the introduction, especially the passage relating to Mr. Grant 
Allen’s dealings with Mr. James Payn. 

There is a spasmodic vehemence about the language 
of Mr. Shiel’s romance, Cold Stecl, which occasionally makes 
for fatigue. We suppose that the plea of realism must be 
held to cover the occasional Elizabethan frankness of the 
language; and as the story chiefly concerns that great 
Queen’s royal father, we cannot expect any very great 
delicacy in the motif. The heroine is attractive, the figure 
of the old magician effective; and yet one has a feeling 
that the whole novel has, as the spiritualists say, somehow 
“failed to materialise.” 

The Imperialism of the characters in Mr. Leatherdale’s 
story, A Fair Imperialist, seems to be entirely limited to 
occasional eulogistic references to Mr. Cecil Rhodes and to 
“dealings” in South African mine shares. As the whole 
book is concerned with the doings of a party of people on the 
Riviera, the reader cannot help feeling that the title was 
invented when the book was finished to lend the story a 
topical and up-to-date complexion. The book is to a certain 
extent readable, though the motives which govern the actions 
of the personages are not always quite clear to the reader, 
who will probably be as “thoroughly mystified” as Charlie 
Wyborne (one of the characters) at finding in the last scene 
tbat there was still no open engagement between the hero 
und heroine. It is probably the modern hatred of “‘an end, 
a veritable end” as untrue to life, which is at bottom of the 
mystery, for as the author lets the reader see that he fully 
intends Petronella and Hurlston to marry there seems no other 
reason why they should not be engaged, even if Petronella is 
going off to the Cape, on Hurlston’s own suggestion, to look 
after her brother. Mr. Leatherdale has still to learn that 
subtlety does not consist in omission. 

Mr. Bernard Hamilton's novel, A Avss fora Kingdom, intro- 
duces an innovation into the fashionable realm of mock royalty. 
An American millionaire, by name Julius Cesar Jones, has a 
fancy for presenting his “best girl” with a real, genuine 
crown, and this is the story of how, with the aid of a British 
Baronet, he sets about seizing the government of a small 
republic in Italy. Poor Julius Cesar is really in effect 
the tool of a wily Italian inventor of armoured motor-cars, 
&c., Sagro by name, who wishes for the kingdom for himself 
when Jones has furnished the sinews of wir. His schemes 
after many most exciting adventures, including the death 
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of poor Jones, are happily frustrated by the valiant 
Baronet aforesaid, who tells the story. The book, which 
indulges in some lurid forecasts of the state of France in the 
next century, is throughout readable and often exciting, 


Mrs. Lovett Cameron is as usual facile and readable in her 
new novel, A Passing Fancy, though the present Writer 
has a rooted prejudice against the mixing up of the love affairs 
of two generations. That a man in love with a very young. 
looking woman (a widow) should even in a moment of 
passing madness elope with her grown-up son’s fiancée, and 
should, after a short and unhappy married life and the 
death of his wife and her former lover, return to and 
marry his first love, seems to us neither a pleasant nor a con- 
vincing motive for a story. 

Miss Marjorie of Silvermead, by Miss E. Everett-Green, ig 
a well-meaning little middle-class story with gilt edges to its 
pages (actual and metaphorical) and a number of rather dis. 
tressing illustrations. There isa mystery,a lunatic, and at the 
end no less than three happy marriages of young people, whose 
previous complicated engagements have been the source of 
much unhappiness to themselves all through the book. 


As the first novel on our list carries us back seven hundred 
and fifty years, so the last projects us into the third quarter 
of the twenty-first century. The hero of Zhe Queen of the 
World, after performing certain mysterious rites in a cave of 
the Southern Andes, wakes up on December 14th, 2174, in the 
dominion of a tyrant in South America. Obviously such a 
work challenges comparisons with Mr. Wells’s exploits in 
proleptic romance, and it emerges from the ordeal with 
credit rather than distinction. The motive of Mr. Netterville’s 
romance is the rebellion of the Anglo-Saxon race against the 
domination of a vast Mongolian tyranny. Locomotion is 
mainly carried on by flying machines, and the story closes 
with an aerial Armageddon in which the Yellow Horror is 
overthrown by the English forces. Mr. Netterville’s inven- 
tion is vigorous rather than ingenious, and lacks the humour 
as well as the circumstantial quality without which such 
efforts grow tedious and even irritating. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—~<—— 


ART-BOOKS. 

The Book of the Art of Cennino Cennini. Translated by Mrs. 
Herringham. (George Allen. 6s.)—'The student of early Italian 
art and technique will welcome the present edition of this 
famous book. Ina preface we are told that the former English 
translation of this work is deficient in accuracy, and was mad: 
from an eighteenth-century manuscript in which sixteen 
chapters contained in the present version are not to be found. 
This version is made from the edition published by Milanesi in 
1859 from the Florentine MSS. The great interest of the book is de- 
rived from the fact that in it we have an account of egg-tempera 
painting written by a painter who worked when the process was 
at its best in the early part of the fifteenth century. The plan 
of tempering colours with yolk of egg seems to produce a result 
superior in permanence to oil-painting, which is admitted 
by two such high authorities as M. Vibert and Professor 
Church. It is doubtful if the practice can be revived, as this 
medium does not lend itself to the effects now sought after in 
painting. But it might be worth while for painters to consider 
Mrs. Herringham’s remark that probably Titian prepared his 
pictures with tempera, finishing them in oil. The book before us 
is highly interesting, not merely on the score of vehicles and 
varnishes, but also as showing how entirely different was the 
attitude of the artist towards his art in the fifteenth century from 
what itis now. From Cennino’s book we gather it was largely 
an affair of receipts. ‘“ How to colour faces, hands, feet, and flesh 
generally ” is the heading of one receipt. Another tells ‘‘ how to 
colour water, or a river, with or without fish,” and says : “ I must 
inform you that fish and irrational animals generally have their 
dark parts upwards, and their light parts underneath.” All 
through the book there runs a simple piety which is charming, 
though sometimes it raises a smile, asin the chapter on “ How 
to make paste,” which begins : “ Beginning to paint pictures in the 
name of the most Holy Trinity, and always invoking this name, 
and that of the glorious Virgin Mary, we must first prepare 4 
foundation, and this is made with various kinds of glue.” The 
following gives us an idea of the serious way in which Cennino 
looked upon the calling of an artist :—“ Your manner of living 
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nould always be regulated as if you were studying theology, 
a ophy, or any other science; that is to say, eating and 
ps es temperately, at least twice a day, using light and good 
pi pe but little wine.” Mrs. Herringham has added some 
ane of her own on the technique of medieval painting 
which are well worthy of study. Besides tempera-painting, 
fresco-painting is treated of in this book as well as gesso and 
many other kindred processes. The work has much more than an 
peological interest, and will be found of great use by the 


2 t who wishes to use some of the methods of the early Italian 


artis 
painters. 

Giovanni Bellini. By Roger E. Fry. (The Unicorn Press, 
9s, 6d.) —This second volume of the “ Artist’s Library” is an 
excellent piece of work. Mr. Fry tells us just what we want to 
know about Bellini and his family without Jetting the eur- 
yundings swamp the master. The criticisms, technical and 
gsthetic, are alike admirable in their clearness and reasonable- 
ness, and the fact that the author is a painter himself gives this 
work a value that the art criticisms of merely literary critics 
eeldom possess. The illustrations are good, and give a compre- 
hensive view of the work of Bellini. 


Velasquez. By R. A.M. Stevenson. (George Belland Sons. 5s.) 
—For a series now being produced by these publishers Mr. 
Stevenson has reduced and rearranged his large work on 
Velasquez. Those who have not already made acquaintance 
with the larger book will enjoy it in its present form. The 
promoters of the series are to be congratulated in obtaining 
anything so good as the present volume, as it is not merely a 
record and catalogue of the work of the great Spaniard. In 
this book the author discusses with great power the principles 
upon which the art of Velasquez rests, and which have influenced 
modern painting so profoundly. Those people who think that 
they know all about impressionism after a visit to the New 
English Art Club should read what Mr. Stevenson has to say. 
The author is acquainted with the practice of painting as 
well as the theory, and so his discussion of modern painting 
in the light of the art of Velasquez is most valuable-—— 
Another volume of this series deals with Andrea del Sarto, by 
Miss Guinness (George Bell and Sons, 5s.) The work is by 
one who sympathises strongly with the art of Andrea, and we are 
justly reminded how marvellous was his technical accomplish- 
ment.” Indeed, the art of this painter seems to be nearly fault- 
less; and yet how cold we are left by his pictures. Nothing 
really is to be added to that wonderful poem in which Browning 
makes the painter criticise himself. Where Andrea del Sarto is 
seen to perfection is in such a work as the youthful “St. John 
the Baptist” in the Pitti, a picture painted with extraordinary 
dash and vivacity. In such works as the“ Cenacolo” we see 
that greatness of spirit was not possessed by the husband of 
Lucrezia :— 

“Raphael did this, Andrea painted that, * 
The Roman's the better when you pray, 
but then the other's Virgin was his wife.” 

Nicolas Poussin. By Elizabeth H. Denio. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—Academiec is the word that naturally rises 
to one’s mind when thinking of Poussin, and the admiration 
felt for his art by such men as J. F. Millet seems strange. If we 
allow the frigid and laboured appearance of his compositions, 
and neglect the ugliness of his colour, we are bound to admit his 
power. In the present volume the reader will find the facts of 
the painter's life set forth, together with discriminating criticism 
of his work, The book is illustrated with photogravures. 


Vandyck, By H. Knackfuss. (Grevel and Co. 4s.)—This is 
& very interesting study of the work of Vandyck, full of sound 
critical judgment, and the number and excellence of the illustra- 
tions leave nothing to be desired. The author tells us that 
Vandyck while at the height of his fame as a portrait-painter was 
always longing to be employed as a decorative artist. He tried 
to persuade “Charles I, to let him design tapestries to cover the 
banqueting hall at Whitehall, the ceiling of which had been 
painted by Rubens. The King seems to have been frightened 
by the expense, which was fortunate, because Vandyck was much 
better employed when painting portraits than when he descended 
into florid decoration. 

Trowel, Chisel, and Brush. By H. Grey. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 1s.)—In spite of five pages of recommendation from 
apparently the whole provincial Press, we cannot advise people 
to place dependence in this little book, for the inaccuracies are 
startling. The whole object of an epitome of this kind is that it 
should be trustworthy. But in this book weare told that Luini was 
& Sardinian and a pupil of Leonardo, both of which statements 
are untrue. The author seems to think that Raphael’s cartoons 
are at the Vatican, and he tells us that Bellini’s masterpiece is a 





Bacchus and Ariadne! Mr. Fry, whose book has been noticed 
above, seems to be unaware of this work. The author is not more 
convincing in his statements about architecture. The dismissal 
of St. Paul’s as “a poor imitation of St. Peter’s at Rome” gives 
us the measure of the author’s knowledge and judgment. It is 
announced that this book is in its fourth thousand ; so much error 
has already been disseminated. 


Arts qnd Crafts Essays. (Longmans and Co. 2s. 6d.)—The 
reprint is opportune of this collection of essays by members of the 
Arts and Crafts Society, with a preface by the late Mr. William 
Morris. These works give us the characteristic views of the 
Society, which is serious in aim though somewhat narrow- 
minded, 

French Painters of the Kightheenth Century. By Lady Dilke. (Bell 
and Sons. 28s.)—The amount of minute and gossiping infor- 
mation in this book is enormous,—the greater part about 
painters and people who are not worth reading about. There 
was undoubtedly a touch of genius in Watteau—his drawings 
alone would have secured him a great reputation—but the bulk of 
the pictures treated of in the present work are best described by 
Carlyle’s phrase as “enchanted wiggeries.” The technical ideals 
of these painters were apparently polish, and mincing delicacy of 
execution; while fancy without poetry and gallantry without 
passion were their moral aims. If Lady Dilke had condensed 
her materials into a more reasoned study of the art of the epock 
she treats of, the book would be more readable than it is at 
present. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved Jor review in other forms.) 


Ports anpD Portry.—A Study of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
By Lilian Whiting. (Gay and. Bird. 5s. net.)—This is at 
once a biographical notice and a criticism. No one could 
be a more thoroughgoing admirer of Mrs. Browning than 
the author. We might even object that her criticism is 
too one-sided. The poet had serious faults, one of them 
being the inability to see when she had said enough. The 
book is a carefully studied and sympathetic piece of writing. —— 
With this we may mention Burns’s Representative Poems with 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns (Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S., 2s.) ; and 
in the series of “ British Anthologies” «(H. Frowde, 2s. 6d. per 
vol.), The Dryden Anthology, 1675-1700, and The Pope Anthology, 
both edited by Professor Edward Arber. We must remind our 
readers that the names Dryden and Pope are representative. 
Each volume contains selections from many authors, some sixty 
or more, and a few are common to both. Many names will be 
new to the general reader, and some that he knows he will know 
only by the contemptuous references of the masters of satire who 
give a title to the volumes. Shadwell, most of us remember, 
“ never deviates into sense.” Nevertheless, this is not so bad :— 


“* Long absence. like a Greenland night, 
Made me but wish for sun the more ; 
And that inimitable light 
She, none but she, could e’er restore !’ 
‘She never once regards thy fire; 
Nor ever vents one sigh for thee!” 
*I must the glorious sun admire, 
Though he can never look on me!’” 


Another anthology of a different kind is A Book of French Song, 
selected by Bernard Minssen, M.A. (J. M. Dent and Co., 4s. 6d. 
net). Béranger, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Th. Gautier, Alphonse 
Daudet, C. Nodier, Arstne Houssaye, Chateaubriand, Alfred de 
Musset, and Paul Dérouléde, are among the best-known names- 
M. Dérouléde’s name is so much in all mouths now, and not 
always in respectful terms, that we quote part of his Chanson:— 


“O réle immense ! 6 tache sainte! 
Marchant sans cris, tombant sans plainte, 
Qui travaille & notre rachat ? 

Le soldat. 





Et sur sa tombe obscure et fiére 
Pour récompense et pour prié¢re, 
Que voudrait-il que fon gravat ? 
*Un soldat.’” 
Besides the literary extracts there are some popular rhymes, 


Altogether we have a very interesting volume. 


THEOLOGy.—Rome, Reform, and Reaction. By P. T. Forsyth, 
D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)—Dr. Forsyth thinks that 
religious liberty can be attained only by total disestablishment. 
That is a question which we are not about to discuss now. 
It will be enough to quote a remark made by an eminent 
Roman Catholic, made, it is true, half in irony, that there never 
was and never will be so liberal a religious Communion as the 
Church of England. Disestablish, and we shall have two narrow 
Churches, and a number of free-lances. Generally, we have no 
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little sympathy for Dr. Forsyth’s argument, stated, as it is, with 
moderation and candour.——The Blind Spot, by the Rev. W. L. 
Watkinson (Horace and Marshall, 3s. 6d.), is a volume of the 
series of “ Present Day Preachers.” The first sermon is an exposi- 
tion of the text, “Having no part dark.” Sin, or prejudice, or 
self-interest makes such a darkness in the soul that it cannot espy 
the truth. Anadmirable maxim; but Mr. Watkinson has no right 
to take as an illustration the opium trade. This country appointed 
a Commission of the best authorities it could find, and acted 
on its Report. Every one hasa right to hold his opinion still, 
but not to state it from the pulpit. There is plenty of vigour 
and insight in Mr. Watkinson’s utterances, which we have no 
wish to criticise in an adverse way. The sermon entitled “The 
Relation of the Spiritual to the Worldly Life” may be taken as 
an example of the preacher’s thought and manner of expression 
when he is, as we think, at his best.——In Resources and Resvonsi- 
bilities, by Watkin W. Williams, M.A. (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co., 6s.), the preacher takes a standpoint very different from 
that of the writer of the last volume. He is not less in earnest, 
and we do not doubt that in essentials the two are really at one. 
Mr. Williams speaks with frankness, and does not abate his 
tones for fearing of giving offence, witness the discourse on 
“ Sacraments,” which will touch both friends and adversaries. 
—In Undercurrents of Church Life in the Eighteenth Century, 
by the Author of “Nicholas Ferrar,”’ edited by the Rev. T. T. 
Carter (Longmans and Co., 5s.), theological questions are 
treated historically. The object of the book is to show 
that what is known as the “Catholic Revival” was 
the development of a tendency that had been continuously 
at work, though not in any manifest way, in the Anglican 
Communion. We have an account of the Nonjurors, of the early 
days of the Wesleyan Methodists, of the Episcopalian Church in 
Scotland. All this is highly interesting, and we do not wish to 
criticise the volume, if only too large conclusions are not drawn 
rom the facts which it records. We do not think that Robert 
Nelson can be claimed as an authority for much that is now 
included in the teaching and ritual of the advanced Ritualists. 
As for the Nonjurors, they are a warning not less than an 
example. They had every reason to desire union with the 
Oriental Churches, but they found it impossible. Are the con- 
ditions at all changed now? Has the Greek Church at all 
receded, is it possible that it can ever recede, from its definite 
position on the point of transubstantiation ? 


Soutu Arrican Booxrs.—Several books dealing with tho 
subject which at this moment occupies the largest space 
in the thoughts of Englishmen may be mentioned together. 
These are:—In the series of “The Story of the Nations” 
(T. Fisher Unwin, ds. per vol.), South Africa, by George McCall 
Theal. This is a fourth edition, not the less valuable to 
the reader of to-day because it represents conclusions which 
have not been modified by the stress of recent events. Majuba, 
Bronkerspruit, fc. By Hamish Hendry. (Grant Richards. 2s.) 
—‘A vivid and concise record of our former fights with the 
Boers.” Nothing could be more seasonable. It is at once a grief 
and a pleasure to see that we have learnt something from the 
past. The mistakes of our early dealings with the Boers seem 
now almost incredibly foolish——Of a similar character is The 
Transvaal Boers, by Africanus (H. Marshall and Son, 1s. net),—an 
“historical sketch,” illustrated by a map. We have already re- 
ferred to the work of Africanus in these columns, and will only 
say here that it is both impartial and full of knowledge, and 
deserves the close attention of all who are interested in the 
Transvaal crisis. The History of the Great Boer Trek. By the 
late Hon. Henry Cloete, LL.D. Edited by his Grandson, W. 
Brodrick Cloete, M.A. (John Murray. 1s.6d.and 1s.)—This isa 
seasonable republication. The writer was High Commissioner for 
Natal at the time of the foundation of that Colony, and he gave the 
substance of this book in lectures which he delivered in the years 
1852-55 at Natal. It isa story of weakness and mistake, but also of a 
distinct desire to do right on the part of the British Government, 
and of lawlessness and oppressive conduct on the part of the 
Boers. The bare truth is that the Dutch standard of right and 
wrong in dealing with native races is not our standard, but 
something much lower, and that the Boer standard cannot be 
compared favourably even with the Dutch, 








MiscELLANEOUs.—Behind the Veil (Gayand Bird), isanother effort 
to write on a theme which is very fascinating, but very dangerous, 
—the life beyond the grave. Mrs. Oliphant achieved a remarkable 
success in her “ Little Pilgrim,” but she had a most uncommon 
combination of qualifying powers. We do not care to criticise 
this little volume, but content ourselves with this mention of it. 
—Twelve Notable Good Women. By Rosa Nouchette Care 





a, 


(Hutchinson and Co. 63.)—It would be ungracious to ctiticigg 
Miss Carey’s selection of the twelve. She never intended to 
make a competitive examination in goodness, and wo are a. 
tainly glad to have the twelve biographies which she has thought 
fit to give us. The names are the Queen; of other English 

Royalties, three, the Princess of Wales, the Princess Alice, and 
the Duchess of Teck; Lady Burdett-Coutts, Florence Nightingale 

Elizabeth Fry, Sister Dora, Agnes Weston, Grace Darling, Lady 
Henry Somerset, and Frances Ridley Havergal. Nor have wa 
any criticism to pass on the execution of the work. Possibly the 
title of the “ Daughter of an Hundred Earls ” might have 
been changed for something a little more accurate— 
The Agricultural Handbook and Diary, 1900. Edited by ¢, 
Adeane and Richardson Carr. (Vinton and Co.)—The editors 
have collected here a considerable quantity of useful facts and 
figures. First we have the comparative returns for 1898-99 (the 
agricultural year running from Michaelmas) of rainfall, land 
under various crops, and livestock. Succeeding papers deal 
with “Growing Woods for Profit,’ “ Agricultural Co-operas 
tion” (in Ireland), “ Laying Down Land to Grass,” “ Dairy Cows 
and their Treatment,” where the necessity of having well-bred 
cows is strongly insisted upon. A herd of eighty-two cows, to 
give a concrete example, costs £1,000 (about) in food. Thi 
isa fixed figure. How important, then, is the yield, varying as it 
does from 400 to 700 gallons per cow, represented by £11 13s. and 
£20 8s. respectively. There is also a paper on veterinary aid to 
sick and injured animals, and some notes on rates, Income-tar, 
Land tax, &c.,and some tables of weights and measures. Finally, 
there is a diary, with two days to the page. The diary should 
prove most useful, and we hope to see it become an “ annual,” — 
We have received a handsome edition of the text (with various 
readings) of La Commedia di Dante Alighieri, “ Il Testo Wittiano” 
riveduto da Paget Toynbee (Methuen et Cie., 6s.) The year 1900 
will be the sexcentenary of the publication of the “ Inferno,” 
Pictorial Pickwickiana. Edited by Joseph Grego. (Chapman and 
Hall. 21s. net.)—Here we have a collection of drawings which 
illustrated, or were intended to illustrate, “ Pickwick.” Every one 
knows the story of how Seymour, who was the true originator of 
the idea, killed himself, after the publication of the first number, 
and how “ Phiz” (Hablot K. Browne) was put in his place. But 
there were other artists, both authorised and unauthorised, at 
work, and there were also suggestions for illustrations made on 
the part of the author. Consequently the illustrations are fre. 
quently double. There is the design originally suggested, and 
there is that which was ultimately used. Dickens manifestly 
took the greatest interest in the matter, and was not willing to 
put up with the perfunctory and worthless kind of illustration 
with which many publishers were, and some possibly are still, 
content. It would be superfluous to criticise at this time of day 
any of these drawings, but we may say that Sir John Gilbert's 
impress one by their ability, and so also do some of the 
“pirate” illustrators, if one must call them so.—Primeval 
Scenes. By the Rev. H. H. Hutehinson. (Lamley and 
Co. 6s.)—Mr. Hutchinson criticises the very funny drawings 
which Mr. Reed has given us in his ‘‘ Prehistoric Peeps”—as 
‘““No Bathing To-day ’—on the score of their anachronisms,— 
man being made contemporary with creatures of far earlier times. 
In this volume he is careful not to mislead. Helped by his illus. 
trators, Mr. J. Hassall and Mr. F. V. Burridge, he pictures 
primeval man at work and play, along with such creatures as he 
may be supposed really to have seen, the mammoth, for instance. 
We have, too, representations of human life only, as “ Marriage 
by Capture.” This is all very laudable, but we still have a 
certain liking for Mr. Reed’s impossibilities. ——A Nobody’s Scrap: 
Bovk (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 3s. Gd.), is not corrective 
or didactic in any way, but simply amusing, very amusing; the 
drawings are not a little clever also.——In Told in the Twilight, 
by Blanche McManus (C. Arthur Pearson), the tales are the most 
important element, the drawing sufficiently good. — Elin 
Rhymes. By “Norman.” (Gay and Bird. 5s.)—Here we cannot 
say much for the rhymes, while the illustrations have vigour, 
though their colouring might have been improved. 


Curistaas-Booxs.—The Bishop’s Shadow. By J. T. Thurston. 
(Nisbet. 3s.6d.)—* Tode,” who is the hero of this little story, is the 
kind of hoy who would weary out the patience of most of us. The 
means by which he is brought on to better things are admirably 
set forth by Miss Thurston. We have seldom read a tale in 
which this moral miracle, as it really is, of a change of heart is 
so well set forth as it is in The Bishop’s Shadow. And why, it 
may be asked, the “ Bishop”? Because the chief agent in this 
change is a noble personality, whom we in England knew bestaa 
one of the most powerful of preachers, but who in Boston had & 
more powerful title to admiration as a true lover of human souls, 
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‘ ‘llips Brooks. We see him set forth in this story as 
pon er men, and we do not doubt that the picture is 
9 to life Out in Life's Rain, By Mary E. Mann. (Hutchin- 
oe ndCo, 38. 6d.)—This is a remarkably good specimen of its 
“ The story relates the fortunes of Stephen Tarrant, son of 
ai ener, and Mercy Morrison, a workhouse child, who is 
all out in the gardener’s family. Stephen is one of the 
beings which Nature, as if to assert her freedom, creates 
without any justifying antecedents; Mercy is, in a degree, an 
example of heredity. And they admirably complement each 
other. Itis difficult to imagine how either’s fate could have been 
ordered without theother. Not less interesting, but in a different 
yay, ave Dr. Bates, the rector, who recognises in Stephen the 
true lover of books, and does his best to help him on, and Mrs. 
Betes. The latter isa truly subtle study of character. She is 
introduced to us as a hard, managing woman, and the way in 
yhich the heart in her, which somehow had always been dwarfed, 
is developed by love, is worthy of all praise. What could be 
better, in its way, than the following passage, where Mrs. Bates 
discovers that the little Mercy, who has been receiving, she 
believes, a religious education, is actually a heathen ?>—“‘ Mercy,’ 
she said impressively, ‘to whom do you say your prayers every 
night, kneeling by the side of your little bed?’ ‘I doesn’t say 
none’ said Mercy indifferently. ‘You never say your prayers?’ 
‘No, I doesn’t. ‘And does not Mrs. Tarrant teach you 


to kneel and offer up a prayer to the good God who 
has cared for you during the day?’ ‘She unties my 


atrings downstairs,’ Mercy explained, ‘so I can put on 
ny nighty alone and get into bed. Sometimes Step comes 
in and does up my buttons for me’ ‘But you go to 
church, Mary, I see you there every Sunday. You go on your 
knees there, dear child,—to whom do you pray?’ ‘To Dr. Bates,’ 
sid Mercy, with confidence. ‘Of course I prays to him, because 
there heisin the pulpit. I ask him to let you bring mea toy 
sometimes, and sometimes he does.’ ‘And at Sunday-school ?’ 
Mrs. Bates asked faintly. ‘They teaches me collicks,’ said 
Mercy in a tone of complete boredom, ‘short collicks.’” Bobby’s 
Surprises. By E. L. Haverfield. (T. Nelson and Sons. 2s.)— 
This is a story of the ordinary kind, which becomes less interest- 
ingas it becomes more didactic ; and yet it is bound to be didactic, 
for this quality is indeed its raison @’étre. Courage. By 
Ismay Thorn. (Wells Gardner, Darton,and Co, 2s,)—Surely 
the incident of the wills between which Cicely has to choose— 
Cicely being a child of eleven or so—is not a very likely one, 
Her grandfather tells her that.in one all his property is left to her, 
and in the other it is left to his younger grandchildren, and she 
has to choose which should be kept and which destroyed. She 
chooses altruistically, and then is told that the wills have been 
changed. And what are we to say when the incident is repeated 
with her cousin Duke? But apart from the likelihood of the 
thing, it is scarcely suitable for a child’s book. It cannot be 
good to suggest speculations about wills. Otherwise the story is 
fairly good.——(freat-Grandmother’s Shoes. By Stella Austin, 
(Same publishers. 2s.)—This story is judiciously compounded 
of the didactic and the romantic. Kinfoo, the Chinaman, is 
somewhat of a novelty and gives an element of the picturesque. 
——A Daughter of France. By Eliza F. Pollard. (T. Nelson and 
Sons. 5s.)\—This “ Story of Acadia ”’ will be somewhat of a novelty 
tomany readers. It is the result, as Miss Pollard’s stories are 
wont to be, of careful study of the subject. It is picturesque and 
interesting, and it has the merit of dealing with the very difficult 
subject of religious differences with moderation. Acadian affairs 
were not a little entangled with these differences, and it is some- 
thing that we can rise up from reading a tale of this kind without 
any bitterness. All Hands on Deck! By W. Charles Metcalfe. 
(Blackieand Son, 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Metcalfe has crowded his two hun- 
dred and eighty-seven pages with as many incidents as ever tale- 
writer contrived to enclose in so much space. And they are not 
‘ommonplace incidents either. In the first chapter we find a lad 











of nineteen, seven seamen, and a beautiful girl in an open boat, | 


and the first sentence is the proposal, “Chuck her overboard !” 
Surely an unlikely suggestion for Jack Tar to make, even 
though he was hungry and thirsty. From that moment to the 
end there is a breathless rush of surprises of all kinds. How the 
lad of nineteen lived through them all is indeed a marvel. The 
readers of All Hands on Deck! will certainly not find it dull. 
Satistied on this point, the y are not likely to be very exacting critics, 
—Sylvia in Flower Land. By Linda Gardiner. (Seeley and 
Co, 38, 6d.)—Miss Gardiner uses a fanciful method to introduce 
some botanical and other knowledge to her young readers. 
Sylvia talks to a foxglove, who, after some gentle “chaff,” tells 
ter something about what flowers do. She is introduced to a 
fern, and from him learns about the making of coal. The nettle 
has something awful to tell her, and so have other plants, as the 
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bryony, the violet, the groundsel, &c. The sixteen illustrations 
by H. E. Butler are particularly good. We have seldom seen 
anything more graceful than Sylvia as she appears about to fly, 
thistledown-wise, to France.——In Lion Land. By M. Douglas. (T. 
Nelson and Sons. 2s. 6d.)—It is needless to say more about this 
volume than that the writer, who has already done good work in 
making accessible other stories of travel, has epitomised in it the 
explorations and adventures of Livingstone and Stanley. If it 
sends its readers to study the originals it will have done all that 
can be expected, and in any case it will be found useful.— 
The Boy’s Book of Inventions. By Ray Stannard Baker. (Harper and 
Brothers. 63.)—In this volume Mr. R. S. Baker gives his readers 
in a convenient form an account of some of the most remarkable 
inventions of the last few years. We begin with Mr, Simon 
Lake’s “Submarine Boat,” a craft for which it is claimed that it 
can remain for days together at the bottom of the water. Then 
we have “Liquid Air,” first made in Europe, but, it would 
seem, first manufactured in large quantities in America. The 
prospects of its future utility are large, but it must be a perilous 
thing to handle. After this come the Marconi telegraphing, the 
motor vehicle, the Réntgen rays, and other matters, all of 
them highly interesting. With this we may mention one of 
the excellent “Library of Useful Stories” (G. Newnes, ls. per 
vol.), The Story of the Wanderings of Atoms, by M. M. Pattison 
Muir. Carbon is the element of which Mr. Muir chiefly treats. 
Many and strange are its vagaries and combinations. 





Diakigs AND ALMANAcs.—Messrs. De La Rue send us as usual 
at this time of year a charming selection of diaries and almanacs 
of all sorts and sizes. All are excellently printed, and some are 
in fact little encyclopedias. We are sorry, however, to miss the 
Season Ticket Holder’s Pocket-book, with a tale window on one 
side allowing the “date of season” to be made visible to the 
guard by the simple act of pulling one’s pocket-book out of one’s 
pocket. We trust this excellent device is not really abandoned. 
We have also received a consignment of Messrs. Hudson and 
Kearns’s excellent blotting-pad diaries, varying in price from 
the “ Bankers’ Edition,” at 8s., size 27 in. by 113 in., to that at 2s. 
A special word is due to the diary marked No. 8a, at 7s. This 
contains, besides the diary with index, calendar, and date- 
indicator, a further space for memoranda of appointments. 








[*,* ErratcumM.—The edition of Euclid by Dr. R. Lachlan, 
Se.D. (CE. Arnold) should have been described, not as * Euclid, 





J.-IV.” but as * Euclid. [.-VI. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK, 
—_——_>——_——_ 
Adams (Mrs. L.), The Prince’s Feathers, er 8V0 ..........006- (Digby & Long) 6/0 


jarker (L. PF.) The Nervous System & its Constituent Neurones (Hirschteld) 250 


Blew (W. A.), Racing : Famous Racehorses, Bookmakers, &¢, cr 8vo (Everett) 36 
Pourdeille( Pierre de), The Book of the Ladies: Llustrious Dames( Heinemann) 21/0 
Bradshaw (Mrs. A. S.), Ashes Tell nu Tales, cr 8VO......ccceeeeeee (Greening) 36 
Butler (H. C.), Secotland’s Ruined Abbeys, 8VO ...........eeeeeee (Macmillan) 120 
Coakley (C.G.), A Manual of Diseases of the Nose & Throat, er vo CHirsehteld) 12 0 
Cock (Mrs. A.), The Lite of Madame de Longueville, cr 8vo ..(Sinith & Elder) 7/6 
Coutts (T.), A Comedy of Temptation, cr 8VO ........ cc cece ee eee (Greening) 26 
Crawtord (F. M.), Via Crucis: a Romance of the Second Crusute (Macmillan) 60 


Cust (Lionel), A History of Eton College, er 8vo (Duckworth) 5v 
Cuthbertson (W.), By Shore and Wood, er 8vo .. ..--(Simpkin) 26 
Davenant (P.), Wise in his Generation, er 8vo (Long) 6u 
Dewhurst (E. M.), The King and his Servants, Advent to Trinity, Trinity to 
MOTOR, CU BVO eo sic cccneceanseceudbcdercccuacaudeccxencckasenad (E. Stock) 5,0 
Dryden, edited by Prof E. Arber (British Anthologies) (Oxford Univ. Press) 2/6 
Dunning (J. T.), The Two Pools: a Romance for Children, cr 8vo ..(Unwin) 3/6 






Fernald (C. B.), Chinatown Stories, cr 8VO  ...cc.c cece ce cccccces (Heinemann) 6.0 
FitzSimon (J. A, and V. A.), The Gods of Old and the Story that they Tell, 
tededesddacvaterengundeuamdadeaedeia (Unwin) 10,6 





Ford (P. L.), Janice Meredith : a Story of the American Revolution(Constable) 6,0 
Gautier (T.), A Domestic Menagerie, translated from the French ..(E. Stock) 3/6 
Gay (A.) and Yeaman (C. H.), An Introduction to the Study of Central 






Station Electricity Supply, cr 8VO ........ccccscccccce seececece (Whittaker) 10/6 
Golsworthy (A.), A Cry in the Night, cr 8v0......04. PTT TTT TT TTT ‘Greening) 36 
Grane (W. I.), Hard Savings of Jesus, Cr 8VO.....cccccceceeececs ‘Maemillan) 59 
COE, Tah PO OF OOS vvvikcccncccsccincdiessstniaaddeavacsnens (Dean) Su 


Gunter (Lt.-Col. E.), Outlines of Modern Tactics, 3rd Edition, post 8vo (Clowes) 7.6 
Hapgood (Norman), Abraham Lincoln: the Man of the People ..(Maemillan) 7,6 
Health Abroad: a Medical Handbook of Travel, edited by C. Hobhouse, 





COM cadacvcdccddeddenddcunudsdsdedéaeacsueweerueaadaeas (Smith & Elder) 60 
Herdman (W. A.) and Boyce (R.), Oysters and Disease, 4to........ (G. Philip) 76 
Hubbard (E.), Littie Journeys to the Homes of Eminent Painters..(Putnam) 60 
Hume (M. S.), Modern Spain, 1788-1898, Cr 8VO.....ccccecccccccccccs (Unwin) 5,0 
Kimmins (G.'T.), Polly of Parker's Rents, cr 8VO ....ccceceecseeres (Bowden) 36 
Lowell (J. R.), [mpressions of Spain, compiled by J. BaGilder,er8vo (Putnam) 5,0 
Macmillan (H.), Gleanings in Holy Fields, cr 8¥0..........-0e00- (Maemillan) 36 
Maguire (T. M.), Outlines of Military Geography, 8vo....(Camb. Univ. Press) 10,6 
Masson (Rosaline), The Transgressors, cr8V0........4- (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Mathew (Frank), One Queen ‘Triumphant, cr 8VO ..........ceeeceeeee (Lane) 60 
Maudsley (A. C. and A. P.), A Glimpse at Guatemala and Some Notes on the 

Ancient Monuments of Central America, 4tO ........ cece cece (Murray) 84/0 
Maxwell (Sir Herbert), The Life of Wellington, 2 vols.,8vo.......... (5. Low) 360 
Meadows (A. M.), The Eye of Fate, cr 8v0...........ceceeeeee (Ward & Lock) 36 


Miller (H. G.), Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians (Skeffington) 12/0 
Monkhouse (Cosmo), British Contemporary Artists, imp 8vo....(Heinemann) 21/0 
Netterville (Luke), The Queen of the World, er 8vo ....(Lawrence & Bullen) 60 
Oecumenical Documents of the Faith (The), The Creed of Nicea, &c., edited 











by T. Ei. BUMMCY, CF SVO. ance cccceccnscensiccencesecécsvccacece (Methuen) 60 
Oliphant (James), Victorian Novelists, cr 8VO ......eeccecceccceeees (Blackie) 26 
Palatine (Madame Princess), The Correspondence of, with Introduction by 

©, B, Ratmtn eared, G0. cccncerevecccccussccncesesseescansen (Heinemann) 21/0 
Payn (James), The Backwater of Life, with Introduction by Leslie Stephen, 

CE BVO ..ccce cocvccccerccererccecevevccesesecce ooscovecese(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
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Peard (F. M.), Donna ‘theresa, cr 8vo 
Phillips (S.), Paoloand Francesca, a Tragedy in Four Acts, cr 8vo ....(Lane) 
Pope, edited by Professor E. Arber (British Anthologies) (Oxford Univ. { 
Rhodes K) Many Waters, cr 8vo (Digby & Long) 
Ruskin and the Religion of Beauty, translated from the French by the 
Countess of Galloway, cr 8VO ........+. pesssteceunan dncewamiel (G. Allen) 
Beder (A.), Sketch Designs for Artists, Objects in Pottery, Glass, Metal Work, 
EEE er ee PEA i AARP ESS PM a (Batsford) 21/0 
Smith (John), Christian Character as a Social Power..( Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Smith (W. A.), Temperate (ile: a Progressive Spain, 8vo (Black) 10/6 
Solutions to Questions Given at the Extra First-Class Engineers’ Examination, 
Dvndeckeeredeabdeweeeseutieneenses seb sensecesckestsseeeensuen (Simpkin) 7/6 
Strutt (J. W.), Scientific Papers, Vol. 1., roy 8vo ........ (Camb. Univ. Press) 15,0 
Taylor (Bp. W.), The Flaming Torch in Darkest Africa, roy $vo....(Thynne) 12,0 
Teaching of Christ (The): a Selection of Sermons from the Anglican 
Writings of the Late Henry Edward Manning, cr 8yo _....( Wells Gardner) 
Thompson (E. S.), The Trail of the Sandhill Stag, roy lémo .......... (Nutt) 
‘Transactions of the Cambridge Philolugical Society, Vol. V., Part I, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) 
Tytler (Sarah), A Crazy Moment, cr 8vo (Digby & Long) 
Walker (T. A.), A History of the Law of Nations, Vol. I. (Camb. Univ. Press) 
Whiting (Lilian), A Study of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 12ino (Gay & Bird) 
Wood (C. W.), In the Valley of the Rhone, 8V0.........00..e eee (Macmillan) 
Wright (Mabel O.), Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts, cr 8vo..(Macmillan) 
Wright (Mabel O.), Wabeno the Magician : a Sequel to ‘Tommy-Anne and the 
Three Hearts, cr 8vyo (Macmillan) 
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“LIBERTY” 
YULE-TIDE GIFTS 


Are Selected on their Artistic 
Merits as Beautiful, Quaint, or 


NOVEL AND UNIQUE. neon 
Inspection invited. CATALOGUE (“Soo Titus: ) P OST-FREE. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 


OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


When these are required, the advice of a 
very skilful optician should be taken, as un- 
less the spectacles used in the first instance 
are.exactly suited to the eyes mischief is soon 
done, which cannot afterwards be remedied. 


“LIBERTY” 
YULE-TIDE 
GIFTS. 














Browning System of Suiting the Sight 
is always Successful. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 
18th Edition, price 1s., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
may be Consulted Free of Charge. 


SPECTACLES. 








SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Stweet; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1898 EXCEEDS................ £430,000,000. 








ELLINGORE HALL, neak LINCOLN. 


BOYS of good character (14-19) RECEIVED from Public or Preparatory Schools 
Either for 1. Farming, Land Agency, the Colonies, &c. ; 
or 2. To continue a general useful education, combined with manual 
work and outdoor life. Public School discipline. 
Large house and grounds of 40 acres, besides farm and gardens, workshops, 
gymnasium, swimming, riding, &¢.—FRANK ADAMS, M.A. 


OTTERIES PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE. 


lhe GOVERNORS of the above Centre INVITE APPLICATIONS for the POST 
of PRINCIPAL, who must be a Graduate. Preference will be given to Candidates 
possessing previous experience of similar work. Salary £250 to £300, 
Applications must be sent to me not later than the 14th proximo. 
‘Town Hall, Hanley. JOHN HODDER, 
November 30th, 1899. Clerk. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON (5 hours 
from London).—Head-Master: A. L. FRANCIS, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus 
College Cambridge. 13 Assistant-Masters.—Modern, buildings, including chapel. 
gymnasium, physical laboratory, &¢c., on site of 10 acres in country, mile from 
‘Liverton. 5 boarding-houses; and Junior House, under School Chaplain. Boys 
}repared for Universities, Army and Navy, and home and Indian Civil Services. 
Scholarships and Exhibitions at Universities of annual value of £603; and other 
nriviieges. Board and Tuition, under 14, 24 gs.; over 14, 26 gs. per term; junior 
house, 20 gs.— For prospectus, &c., apply, E. F.C. CLARKE, Tiverton. 











ae SGN SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.-—Head-Mistress: Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON.— 
Extensive grounds, overlooking the sea: large hall, gymnasium, &¢. Two pupils, 
DAUGHTERS of OFFICERS on ACTIVE SERVICE in SOUTH AFRICA, will 
b> received at HALF-FEES. NEXT TERM JANUARY 16th, 1900.—APSLEY 
HOUSE, TORQUAY. 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A_ First- 
grade Endowed Schvol. Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, and 
?rviessional Examinations. Valuable Scholarships, and Exhibitions, Highest 
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IMPORTANT 


To Those about to Furnish, 


“Estimates for Furnishing throughout with 
Specimen Interiors in Colour” is the title of the 
most charming and practical book on furnishing 
yet published. 'The series of coloured interiors 
are specially interesting, and represent the last 
word on the tasteful Furnishing of ordinary 
rooms. Every one who is furnishing should not 
fail to secure at once a copy of this elegant anq 
most useful book from Hampton and Sons, Pali 
Mall East, who send it post-free. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ec, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Capital—-Five Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Sir George Curtis Lampson Bart, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq.’ 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington Esq, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, — 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. : 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing 
Richard Hoare, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G. 02, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 

Participating Life Policies (subject to full Annual Premiums) effected before the 
close of the current year (1899) will at the next Division of Profits (if then in 
force) receive one year’s Bonus more than the amount which will-be allotted w 
Policies effected in 1900. 

Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary, 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX THECELLULAR GELLULAR 
AERTEX CLOTHING CO’S GELLULAR 
AERTEX ORIGINAL ~~ GELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 





Mllustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 38 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
” ” » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties 
“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 


ROYAL | to her at 7.30a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 
| 


at the breakfast table.”—Society. 

| BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—“Send immeiiately ‘0 

| office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 

COCOA. twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colone! Aut 
| schkoff."—(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 

| Sir ANDREW CLARKE’S invariable advice was, “ Let the 

patient have COCOATINA, it you please.” 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
At Commercial Prices. 


Wardrobes, Dressing Tables, Washstands, Chests of 
Drawers, Clocks, &. 


Complete Sets of Chippendale Chairs. 
Side Boards and Side Tables. 
Some Good Second-hand Persian and Turkey Carpéts. 
DRUCE AND COMPANY. 





aclusive fee, 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.4., Head-Master. 


Baker Street, London, W. 
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ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN APRIL. 
EARLY ENQUIRY SHOULD BE MADE OF THE HEAD-MASTER. 


nO pace 

T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A 

For Prespactes, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 


Andrews, N. 








UDOR HALL. FOREST HILL, LONDON. 
School for the DAUGHTERS OF GENT LEMEN (Boarders 
), Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). Professor 
only) H. E. Malden, M.A.; H. F. Heath, Ph.D.; W. Rippman, M.A.; 
pas RCM: A. Larpent, B-8s-L. : a. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire) ; P. 
G. ming «Leipsic), and others. Resident Women Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. 
Laon ymnasium and playing field. Cricket, hockey, tennis, swimming, riding, 
laiercling. Special attention to health.— Prospectus on applic? tion. 


OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Principals.—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. a Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 
The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLME, DORKING. 


a 

AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 

—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 

Mistress of. the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 

education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 
garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL on preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxtord and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 


Hereford. a a 


QOUTH “BELGR AVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 GLOUCESTER 
sTREET, S.W.—Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten 
4nd Transition Classes for boys and girls under 8. Gymnastics and drilling. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 


YT, FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
S School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge. 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, “arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


NOWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS. 
—Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance and Scholarship ; Navy, «c., 
Most healthy locality (death-rate 8°9). “Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from 
g60ayear. Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. 
ASHWIN M.A., M.A., Pemb. Coll.,Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A. , University C Coll., Oxon, 


XEAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, | LYTH: AM, 
S LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
{sknown at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils receivéd in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.— Principal, J.S8. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., F-R.A.S 

7ER EV EN, DINAN, - BRITTAN Y.—HIGH - GLASS 
LADIES’ SCHOOL. Principal : Miss F. J. McCALLUM (late Head- 
Mistress-of the Woolwich High School). Special advantages for languages and 
accoinplishments ; French constantly spoken; English home comfort; fine house 
in | arge garden ; excellent climate. 


a 2. 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 6th to 8th, for 
Classics, Maths., Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, and 
ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Mz any Successes gained direct in the past 
year at the Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). 
Excellent heaith record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House- 
Master at Marlborough. 


ARWICK | SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Con- 
fessor).—First-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees, £60, Classical and 
Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.— Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. 3cautiful site: health record remarkable. 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &¢. Many acres 
ot levelled playing fields. Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 110 boys. 
Cubicles in School House. Junior House detached for boys from 8. For Blue-book 
with views apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for any afternoon 
during Term. 


SETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“ OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col. Camb. Highest references., NEW 
HOUSE to be OPENED in JANUARY. 


(SHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

/ —Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSIC AL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials; 
five five vacancies for private: pupils.- —Rey. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 



























































POURN RNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (under 
the Winchester Diocesan pr -Administrative Trustees :—Rev. Alex. 

5. Bennett, Rev. F. E. Toyne, W. sand Esq., M.B., T. B. Scott, Esy., M.B., 

J.C. Moberly, isn ‘TG. Rooper, on. A., H.M. Inspector of Schools. Principal 

—Miss BRUAD. Vice-Principal mice. PAKENHAM WALSH. Five Boarding 

Houses, Swedish Gymnasium ; Laboratory and Art Studio. Games and physical 
training as veclal feature ot the School.— For P: rospectus, apply to theSECRE TARY. 


REE READING (U nitarian). —-Martineau’s “ Five Points 

of Christian Faith,” Stoptord Brooke's God and Natural Law,” Armstrong’s 

“The Principles and Ideals of the Unitarians.” These and other pamphlets and 

Information on Unitarianism may be had post-free from the Misses LUCAS, 
Redhurst,  Harrogs ate, 


Plante 7R, now in E ngland for a short time, has GOOD 
OPENING for YOUNG GE vi Pf LEMAN who issteady and prepared to work, 
with moderate capital available after learning. Healthy district. Tea, Coffee, 
Cinch ona, Cardamoms, Pepper, &c. References given and required.— Address, 
* E.G. W.,’ are of Messrs. Peirce, Leslie, & Co., 14 Billiter Street, London, E.C. 




















. Al r 
west, LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY 
EMPRESS ROOMS, ROYAL PALACE HOTEL, 
HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON. 
Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning, 11 a.m., by Dr. STANTON COIT, 
on “ Universities for the > People.” 











N ADAME ~ AUBERT recommends and forwards gratis 
B PROSPECTUSES of English and Foreign SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
receiving Pupils. RESIDENT, DAILY, and VISLTING GOVERNESSES, Music 
and Art Teachers, Companions, &¢., introduced for BRITISH ISLES and Abroad. 
~1l4l REGENT STREET, W. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
Farmers, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Courses of 
Instruction, Schdlarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. * 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30th, 1900. 


‘HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
a mye Seool 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 





Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions made’ for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. 


LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils aud prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossa!l, and Scholar ‘I'rin. Coll., Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. Reduction of fees for sons of clergy. 


ys * © 2 BRIS T OL. 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 








A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (64-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholar ship Examinations, &e. 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 

of “Gradatim,” &c., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 

PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket fleld. 








edern boarding pec nts. Excell a new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Gvod playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Se holarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LOCKE ES. 
ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music,and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures’. Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HE ISS. 











OREIGN LANGUAGES. — A compete ent TEACHER 
(Camb. Grad. Honours) with several years’ experieuce abroud WISHES to 

take RESIDENT PUPILS in DRESDEN. Languages quickly acquired by practi- 
cal conversation ; other subjects if desired. English games. Excellent testimonials 
and re references. F.C. EARL E, Reichsstras se 228, Dresden 5 or Bilton Graz ige, Rugby. 





RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation. —Malles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE thetr 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Itatian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; ‘erin commences withentrance of Pupil; 
Personal Rel References. ‘Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 








PARis. —AVENUE DE NEUILLY (Bois de Boulogne). -— 

Pleasant house with garden. Pension ina French family for ladies and 
gentlemen. Two vacancies. French lessons if desired, also music and drawing. 
High English references.—For particulars apply, “M. Z.,"1 13 Muxtpelier Road, 
Twickenham. 


QARIS, AVENUE DU _ BOIS DE BOULOGNE.— 
Miss DRYDEN and Mademoiselle BAURAC RECEIVE in their charmingly 
situated APARTMENT a FEW YOUNG LADIES wishing to perfect themseives 
in French and all modern accomplishments.—For terms and tuli details address, 
Miss DRYDEN, 2 Rue des aigon, Paris. Highest references e <chauged. 


AR IS, NE UILLY, 11 RUE ST. PIERRE (near the Bois 

de 3oulogne).—High-class FINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S 
DAUGHTERS. Number of pupils limited; great advantages fur the a of 
langus ages and arts; high referenc e2, 0 hape rone trom f London at Christmas. 











a + + 

} OYAL- INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLE IGE, 

COOPER'S HILL, STATNES.—'The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 students 
will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary of State will offer them for 
Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and Four Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele 
graphs Department, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and One in the Tratfie De- 
partment, Indian State Railway.—For particulars, apply to SECRETARY at College, 





N OUNT VALE, YORK. —Good modern education for 
i GIRLS in healthy, pleasant surroundings. Simaticlasses. Moderate terms. 

Directed by Miss S. MELHUISH, B.A. (late Tutor, Somerville Coll, Oxford), 
and Miss ©. CATTERALL (Camb. Hons., late Assis.-Mistress, Merchant Taylors’ 
School for Girls). 





UE E NW ‘OOD, EASTBOU R NE. — ‘SC He 0L for the 

DAUGHTERS ot GE NTLEMEN. (Boarders only.) Miss CILUDLEIGH and 

Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond., Classica! 'Tripos, Cambridge, sted bya full staff of 

English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close 
to the sea. Physical culture a specl: al fe ature under a tr ained Resi jent Mist Mistress. 





OU R NE MOUTH. -—W INTON GR: ANGE, K NYVE' ¥ ETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., P.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll, Camb.), RECEIVES a limited nuinber of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Protessional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, rerlus, ard ref erences on application. 
OYLAKE, CHE SHIR EK. — ST. HILDEBURGHA'’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS combines a therough education on vewest lives 
with healthy outdvor life. House beanitiully situate’ on the shore; close to goit 
links; sanitation certifled. lent staff of Eugiish and Foreigc Teachers; 
special attention to physica! exercise and outdoor games.— Principal, Miss JESSIE 
H. NOBLE. 


‘ies JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SU ISSEX 

(nearest Stat ion, Preston Vark).--LADLES’ SCHOCL, tu extremely heaithy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education om 
modern principles ; individual 4 ntion te health and studiey: home life. Age of 
pupils, 11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON, Kets.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.A., Vicar of Preston ; J. B. Mutlinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambricge.: 


{EL STED SCHOOL.—-EIGHT St CHOL ARSHIPS : will 
be OFFERED in JUL Y. 1900), ~Three of Tiree ot ee £i0 per 
nruin. Candidates must be ¥ a pt July ist Tarinalion iy 
a yn and Fels tea begins J Toth. —'o r particu: ars, app'y, Rev. THE TRAD 
MASTER, School House, Feistec, Esses, 
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OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
search of England Public Boarding pene) 
GOVERNORS :—T: PROVOST AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONE COLLEGE. 
Lapy WARDEN :— 
Miss T. L. LATHAM—Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class II. 
Oxford University Diploma in Teaching. 
Founded to give thorough education at moderate cost to daughters of pro- 
fessional men and others. Pupils prepared for special professions when desired. 
Healthy situations. Playgrounds. 
(1) 8. Anne's, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Dugdale. 
Terms, £40 a year. 
(2) S. Mary's, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlev. 
Terms, £23 a year. 
(5) S. Winifred’s, Bangor. N. Wales. Mead-Mistress, Miss Welchinan. 
Terms, £35 a year. 


Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, S. Anne's, Abbots Bromley, 
Rugeley, Staffs. 


THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN ‘TEACHERS. 
Principal—Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A4.(Lond.). 

The object of the College is to give a professional training to educated women 
who intend to teach. In addition to the course of training, it offers the advan- 
tages of a college life and one year’s residence in Cambridge. 

The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching in addi- 
tion to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, and are prepared for the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice). Ample opportunity is 
given for practice in teaching science, languages, mathematics, and the other usual 
school subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 

Students are admitted in January and in September. Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 








‘AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE ror WOMEN.— 
/ The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER at a stipend of £90 a 
yeur, With residence. Special Knowledge of modern languages and experience in 
teaching them according to modern methods are required. Preference will be given 
to a candidate having a degree or anequivalent certificate. It is desirable, but not 
essential, that the Lecturer should enter on her duties at Easter. 
Applications must be sent by January 15th, 1900, to the PRINCIPAL, from 
whom further particulars can be obtained. 


Bg eas SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 
POOL.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Navy. Stands in its own 
grounds of ten acres. Swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop, playground, large 
covered quadrangle, &c. Full staff of Masters. NEXT TERM BEGINS 
JANUARY 23rd.—Illustrated prospectus on application to Head-Master, R. 7. 
JOHN AINSLIE, M.A., late House-Master at Sedbergh School, 
EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.--PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
builc for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual uttention to health 
and work of hoys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
M.A. Oxon. 


eee, RIPON.—BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS on modern lives. Country air; large grounds for hockey, tennis, 
&c. Experienced resident mistresses; large visiting staff. Principals, Miss 
BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. References to the Archdeacon of Manchester and 
others. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22nd, 1900. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance Without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢., ASSOCLATION, 
utd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'l'riform, London.” 
Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 

BUREAU.— MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately 1s. per 

1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &c., by 

Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
andertaken.—Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. * 


6 pleated E- TYPEWRITERS, LIMITED 


























(CO-PARTNERSHIP SOCIETY). 
SHORTHAND, TYPING, TRANSLATIONS. 
LANGUAGES TAUGHT by E. C. PALMER, L.L.A. 


19 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, W.C. 





M'S BROWNING, of The Beehive, Windsor, 
IS MOVING 
her School after Christmas to 
DORSET ROAD, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 23rd, 1900. 


HOUSANDS of PEOPLE would be glad to know of a 
RELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION, a Faith without Credulity, anda 
Worship without Idolatry.—Apply for Theistic Literature to The SECRETARY 
of the Postal Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, London, where 
services are held every Sunday, at ll and 7. Literature sent gratis and post free. 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, h.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHUP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esg., the Right Hon. 

W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. i 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCE, 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3a year; Life-Membership, according 
to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 

Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH Evirion, 
2 Vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 
©. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 











” Now ONE 6d. ; by post, 74d. 

HE AGNOSTIC ANNUAL for 1900, Containing Con- 

tributions on “ THE FUTURE OF RELIGION,” by J. Allanson Picton, 

Rev. Charles Veysey, J. M. Robertson, and others. Also a series of thoughtful 

and stirring papers on subjects of interest to liberal thinkers. London: Warrs 
and Co., 17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


OOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES.—Just published, a 
NEW CATALOGUE of 184 pages, of the BEST NEW BOOKS, offered at a 
discount of 25 per cent., except on those published at net prices. A copy sent 
post-free on application. Orders for books received by the morning post are 
executed the same day.—TRUSLOVE, HANSON, and COMBA, Limited, 143 
Oxford Street, and 6B Sloane Stweet, London. 








LL 


SALES BY AUCTION, 


SALES NEXT WEEK. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AvcTioy 


h at his Great Rooms, 38 KING STREET, COVEN y yas 
at haif-past aay ag each day. F T GARDEN, as follows, 
MONDAY.~—The Great Curio Sale, including a Valuat ‘ 
Benin Relics and Bronzes, a Collection of coment 2 
German East Africa, Vid China, Bronzes, Anti — 
Japanese Art Work, Carved lvyories, a Collect se 
Slippers and Sandals, &c., &e. oe 
TUFSDAY.—500 Pens of High-class Poultry and Pigeons, 
WEDNESDAY ( A Great 2 days Sale of English and Foreign Roses 
and mental Shrubs, Border Plants, Fruit Trees, Plot 
bag ere ( eee Dutch Bulbs, &¢., Palins. i 
*RIDAY.—Scientitie Instruments, Photographic Appa 
and Slides, and Miscellaneous Proper ratus, Lanterns 
On view mornings of Sale and Catalogues had. 


Orna. 
Werlng 





MONDAY NEXT. 
CURIOSITIES. 
M:: J, C. STEVENS will SELL by AtUctTioy 
Bl, at his Great Rooms, 38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, as above 
at half-past twelve precisely, a Valuable Collection of Benin Bronzes and 
Relics, comprising many curious and interesting specimens, a Collection of Caries 
from German East Africa, including Cannibals’ Heads and many remark ! 
Native Curiosities taken by an Eyplorer ina recent expedition, Old China. Bro . 
a Collection of Sandals and Slippers, Antiquities. Japanese Art Work, Arins a1 i 
Armour, Animal Skins, Minfatures. valuable Carved [vories, &e. 1 
. oy view the Saturday prior, ten to fuur, and morning of Sale, and Catalogy 23 
ad. P 





MONDAY, DECEMBER 11TH. 

A SPECIAL SALE OF LANTERNS, SLIDES, 
AND APPARATUS. 
N kR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
at his Great Rooms, 38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, as above, at 
half-past twelve precisely, by order of the Executors of a Gentleman deceased 
several valuable Lanterns by leading makers, and a large quantity of Lantern 

Accessories, also fine Collection of Hand-painted and other Slides, &e. P 
, On view the Saturday prior, ten to four, and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 

lad. " 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE 
REPRODUCTIONS 


of Famous Works by Old and Modern Masters of 
the Principal Schools of Painting. 


PICTURES FOR PRESENTS. 











Attention ig invited to the unusually Evtensive and Varied 
Collection of elegantly framed Autotypes now on view at the Company's 
Gallery. They are moderate in price, possess distinctive Fine Art 
Character, and are eminently suitable for home adornment. 


OPEN FREE DAILY FROM 10 TO 6. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


SOUND INVESTMENTS. 


Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to t me in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken, CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN OSS and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C. 


OOKS W 
Poems, 185 
Pomegranate 








YANTED.—25s. each given. George Meredith's 
l 


Rossettl’s Poems, 1870 ; Poems by “J. B.,” 1350; “Bells and 
8 parts; Keats’ Poems, 1817; “Snob and Gownsman,” 1829-30; 
Lyrical Ballads, 1793; “ The Lover's Tale,” 1833; Stevenson's “ Edinburgh,” 18/9; 
Swinburne’s “Queen Mother,” 1860; “Atalanta.” 1865. Rare Books supplied. 
State wants. —BAKER’s GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


THE BRITISH ARMY. Attention is called 
to the few remaining Copies of CAPTAIN R. J. MACDONALD'S “HISTORY 
OF THE DRESS OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY, 1625-1897,” Illustrated 
with 25 Coloured Plates and 91 Vignettes, both accurate and artistic. 1 vol 
large 4to, bound in cloth of the Regimental Colours, price £1 5s. net. 





HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Publishers, 
140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


vr. JOHN LONG'S LIST 


Feho.—* The story of ‘The Progress of Pauline Kessler’ is one of the 
ripest and most trenchant that the season has produced. A remarkable aud 


sotemorthy DOOK. 


The Progress of 
Pauline Kessler. 


By FREDERIC CARREL, 


Author of “The Adventures of John Johns.” 
In cloth gilt, Gs. 





the Outlool—*A very powerful novel. The chief figure—an adventuress 
< remarkably well drawn ; in fact, the characterisation of the many figures 
~* ipove through this story is masterly in the extreme, and displays, more- 
‘rg versatility and knowledge of life far zbove the ordinary.” 

NOTICE.—-The demand for **The Progress of Pauline Kessler” has 
been such that the Publisher has been temporarily unable to cope 
with it; but a large FOURTH EDITION is now ready, and a Fifth 


dition Is in rapid preparation. 


THIRD EDITION.—MRS. LOVETT CAMERON'S NEW NOVEL. 


A PASSING FANCY. Incloth gilt, 6s. 


The World.—“ It 1s a long time since Mrs. Lovett Cameron has written so good 

wk, and it is pleasant to welcome a story so well worth reading. The plot is 
‘resh and unconventional, and it is cleverly couceived.” 
“yhe Daily News.—* The heroine is one of Mrs. Lovett Cameron's most delightful 
the very embodiment of English womanhood at its best.” 


creations — 


SECOND EDITION..-G. B. BURGIN’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE BREAD OF TEARS. In cloth 


gilt, Cs. 

the Daily Telegraph.—* The achievements of Kara Oglou are recounted with 
eraphie vigour and ina humorous spirit, which, indeed, pervades the whole 
narrative with untlagging and ever-racy vivacity.” 


SECOND EDITION.—J. MACLAREN COBBAN’'S NEW NOVEL. 


AN AFRICAN TREASURE. In cloth 


gilt, 6s. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—*“ Effective, go-ahead, rattling sensation. The concep- 
tionls ingenuity itself, and most ingeniously developed. We read the story with 
great curfosity.” 





London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street. Strand. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for; ww = 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | N.B.— Two or Three Friends may 


of Subseribersy from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per aunum, } thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 

MUDIE'S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS .. oe +. £35,000,000, 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
£ or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


} 
| 





SUCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835, Capital £500,000. 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 


to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. | 
The “ ALLENBURYS ” Milk Food No.1 For the first 3 months 
The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.2 For the second 3 months 
The “ ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No.3 For Infants over 6 months 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 


‘* By far the most exciting and original novel 
of the present season.*’—SPECTATOR. 


RED POTTAGE. anED EDITION, 
completing 18,0 
RED POTTAGE. “op 


copies. 
oy MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “ Diana Tempest,” &e. 6s. 

PALL MALL GaZzETTE.—* Nothing in recent fiction, or, indeed, in any fiction 
for a long time, has surpassed in its dramatic force, or in the nature of its 
ultimate surprise, the deadly crusade in which Lord Newhaven aims at securing 
vengeance for the wrong that has been done to him.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ In many respects Miss Cholmondeley challenges 
comparison with Charlotte Bront’. Her work is more sophisticated, more modern, 
less inspired by genius; hut she has much the same gift of divining things and 
persons that anust lie outside her own experience, the same sincerity and nearly 
the same insight into the deep places of the human soul.” 


THE COLOSSUS. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of “A Son of Empire.” 
SECOND EDITION. 6s. 
WORLD.—‘* Likely to be widely read and as widely discussed.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* The characters in this delightful story are drawn 
with quite amazing cleverness.” 


A NOVEL OF BERLIN SOCIETY. 


A WINTER IN BERLIN. By Marie von 


BUNSEN. Cloth, 5s. 
Birmingham Gazette—“*An exceptionally entertaining book, well worth 
reading.” 


FINLAND AND THE TSARS. By Josrru 


R. FISHER, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED HUMOROUS BOOKS. 
A New Book by the Authors of “An A BC for Baby Patriots.” 
REALLY AND TRULY; or, The Century for Babies. By 
Mr. and Mrs. ERNEST AMES. [n brilliant Colours, 3s. 6d. 
A MORAL ALPHABET: in Words of from One to Seven 
Syllables. By H. B. and B. T. B., Authors of “The Bad Child’s Book of 
Beasts,” &c. 3s. 6d. 


RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMES. 


Verses by Col. D. STREAMER. Pictures by G.H. Dedicated by permission 
to Mrs. W. H. Grenfell. 3s. 6d. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


ON 


Art, Life. and Letters. 


BRITISH CONTEMPORARY 
ARTISTS: 


Critical Studies of the Work of Watts, Burne-Jones, 
Millais, Orchardson, Leighton, Poynter, & Alma-Tadema. 
By COSMO MONKHOUSE. 


Profusely Illustrated from the works of each artist. 1 vol. royal 8vo, £1 1s. net. 


RUBENS: 
5 
His Life, His Work, and His Time. 
f 7 r mld il nl 
By EMILE MICHEL. Translated by ELIZABETH LEE. 
With 40 Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and 272 Text Illustrations, 2 vols. 
imp. Svo, £2 2s, net. 

Saturday Review.—* M. Michel gives us a full account of the master’s life and 
works. He has swept into it his own earlier studies and those of a host of special 
students, checking the whole by a final review of the galleries. The illustration 
of all the sides of Rubens’ life is ample and exact, and is a worthy monument ot 
industry and taste. The reproduction ot pictures and drawings is no less ample.” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JOHN DONNE 


(Dean of St. Paul's). Now for the first time Revised and Collected by 
EDMUND GOSSE, 
Hon. M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon. LL.D. of the University of St. 
Andrews. With Portraits and Facsimiles, 2 vols., 24s. net. 

Atheneum.—“ Mr. Gosse’s subtle and solid study of John Donne justifies 
expectation. It will take rank at once, not merely among its author’s happiest 
contributions to the finer understanding of English letters, but also amongst the 
all too few masterly biographies of subjects worthy to receive masterly treatment. 
Mr. Gosse has been fortunate in his task and Donne has been equally fortunate. 
It isa brilliant portrait ; it is also a laborious and exact work of literary history.” 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN: 


A Private Record of Publie Affairs. 
By J. P. FITZPATRICK, 
Author of “The Outspan.” 1 vol., 10s. net. Sixth Reprint, completing 20,000 Copies. 
LoRD ROSEBERY at Bath.—“If you wish to readJa history of the internal 
economy of the Transvaal, you should procure ‘'The Transvaal from Within,’ a 








| book which seems to me to bear on every page and in every sentence the mark of 


truth, which gives you wholesale and in detail an extraordinary, and, I think I 


| may say, an appalling record of the way in which the government of the Transvaal 
| was carried on, and the subjection t 


» which it reduced our fellow-countrymen 
there 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEWBOOKS 


DEATH OF THE KHALIFA. 
IMPORTANT WORKS ON THE SOUDAN. 


A PRISONER OF THE KHALEEFA. 


TWELVE YEARS’ CAPTIVIYLY IN OMDURMAN. By CHARLES 
NECFELD. With numerous Illustrations and Portraits. Fourth Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 
“Mr. Neufeld’s book jis indispensable to a thorough study of recent Soudanese 
history.”—Daily News. 


KHARTOUM CAMPAIGN, 1898. By Benner 


BURLEIGH. With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. Third Edition. Demy 
8VO, 12s. 


SIRDAR AND KHALIFA; or, The Re-Con- 


quest of the Soudar, 1898. By BENNET BURLEIGH. With Portraits, 
numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plan of Battle. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, 
123. 

In “Sirdar and the Khalifa” Mr. Burleigh gives a complete account of all that 
occurred up to the Battle of Atbara, and continues the story of the reconquest of 
the Soudan from that point in “ Khartoum Campaign, 1898,” carrying it on.to the 
Fashoda incident. The text of the official dispatches is given and the details of 
Gordon Memorial College Scheme. 


SUDAN CAMPAIGN, 1896-99. By An Orricer. 


With numerous Illustrations, Maps, Plans. &c. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“The plain unvarnished tale of a soldier, told with directness and special know- 
ledge....It is clearly shown that he was in a position of trust near the Sirdar 
throughout the campaign.... Must bave undoubtedly permanent value.” 

—Saturday Review. 


A HISTORY OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


THE TRANSVAAL AND THE BOERS: a 


Short History of the South African Republic, with a chapter on the Orange 
Free State. By W.E.GakRETT FISHER. With Map, demy 8vo, lus. 6d. 
; (Ready. 
“Aclear and careful history....this valuable work....An impartial marra- 
tive.”"— Atheneum, 
“Tt isa straightforward history....Those of our readers who wish for a clear, 
historical treatise on the whole history of the Republics now have their 
opportunity.”—Daily Mail. 5 








1875- 


(This day. 





NEW WORK BY MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


ANGLO-FRENCH REMINISCENCES. 


1899. By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. Large crown 8Vvo, 7s. éd. 





NEW WORK ON THE “Z00.” 


BARTLETT’S LIFE AMONG WILD BEASTS 


IN THE “ZOO.” Being a Continuation of “Wild Animals in Captivity.” 
With Reminiscences and Anecdotes by A. D. BARTLETT, late Superintendent 
of the Zoological Society's Gardens, Regent’s Park. Compiled and Edited by 
EDWARD BaRTLE1T, ¥.Z.S. Illustrated large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Next week. 





COMPLETION OF THE CENTENARY CARLYLE. 


CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


Vol. V., with Photogravure Portraits of Montaigne and Lady Montagu. and 
6 Portraits of John Knox. Square crown svo, 3s. éd. { Ready. 
This volume completes the Centenary Edition of Carlyle’s works, and contains 
seven essays and a short story which have not hitherto been included in any col- 
lected edition of Carlyle’s writings. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
EDITED EY W. LL. COURTNEY. 





PROFESSOR WARD ON “ NATURALISM| FRANCE SINCE 1814 (concluded). By 
AND AGNosTicIsM.” By Herbert) Saron Pierre de Coubertin. 
Spencer. “ROBERTSON OF BRIGHTON.” By T. 


By H. 8. Escott. . 


A GLE4AM IN THE DARENESS. 
| GRANT ALLEN. By Richard le Gal- 


Hamilton Aide. 


ResstaN RatLway PoLicy 1N Asia lienne. 
-(with Map). By R. E. C, Long. SOME NOTES ON THE TRANSYAAI 

CANON MacCoLw’s “NEW Convoca- QUESTION. By J. P. Fitzpatrick, 
TigN.” By Professor F. W. Mait- Author of “he Transvaal from 
land. | Within.” 


SIR HARRY SMITH: A REMINISCENCE 
ARCHITECTURE. By Julian Moore. OF THE BOER WAR IN 1843. By 

SoME LESSONS OF THE PEACE Con-! G. J. H. Berkeley. 5 
FERENCE. By Professor ‘I’. E. Hol-' COUNT MURAVIEFF’S “ INDISCRETION.” 
land. | By Diplomaticus. 

THE DaRKEST HOUR FOR ENGLAND. THE Wak IN SOUTH AFRICA (with 
By Sidney Low. Map). : 
THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. By F.G.; “ THE DIVINE ADVENTURE” (Part IT.). 

Afialo. | By Fiona Macleod. . : 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. London. 


A Lost PRINCIPLE OF BEAUTY IN 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES.— 
Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


£9 9) CRUISE TO THE RIVIERA, VISITING 
GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, 
MAJORCA, VILLEFRANCHE, and MARSEILLES, 


On the S. Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000) 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 
Starting December 29th. Extended Cruises to Palestine, and Egypt, &c. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 











To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 


inne, 
First Large Edition exhausted, 
Second Edition now read 
JEAN MIDDLEMASS’S NEW Nove,” 
THE YELLOW BADGE.  Cioth, 4; 


By the Author of “ A Girl in a Thousand,” “In Storm and Strife,” ray 





. First Large Edition exhausted on day of 
publication, Second Edition now ready 


FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE RED-HEADED MAN. Cloth, 65 
By the Author of “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” go 
First Large Edition nearly exhausted. 
SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


A CRAZY MOMENT. Cloth, és, 


Third Edition exhausted. 
Fourth Edition now ready 


L. T. MEADE’S NEW AND STRIKING NOVEL. 
THE DESIRE OF MEN. Cloth, 65, 
DORA RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


A TORN OUT PAGE. Cloth, és, 


NEW NOVEL BY RICHARD BAGOT. 


A ROMAN MYSTERY. Cloth, és, 


“A well-written novel.”—Literary World. 
“The story runs on sensational lines. The glimpses of Roman fashion; 
and religious intrigue are interesting.’—Manchester Guardian. penn aes 





NEW NOVEL BY G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD, 


BEYOND THESE DREAMS. By the 


Author of “ The Stigma,” “ An Odd Career,” &¢. Cloth, 6s. 
“ This is a powerful story, and should confirm its author's reputation ag a stro: 
aud clever writer.”’—Scotsman. vug 





NEW NOVEL BY FREDERICK J. PROCTOR. 


THE SECRET OF MARK PEPpys. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 6s. 


LONDON : DIGBY, LONG, AND CO., 18 BOUVERIE STREET, £0, 








THE BEST MAGAZINE TO MAKE SUNDAY A BRIGHT AND 
HAPPY DAY; A REAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


NOTHING BETTER.—* We can imagine nothing better calculated 
to eucourage reasonable Sunday observance in the schoolroom and nursery.” 
~—TIMES. 








A DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED.—* The difficult problem 
of Sunday reading is solved in SUNDAY us well as it can be solved anywhere 
—SPECTATOR. 








AN OLD FAVOURITE.—SUNDAY is an old favourite with 


the little ones, and is as goud as ever.’—PALL MALL GaZETTE. 


SUNDAY 


| READING | 
FORTHE YOUNG. | 





416 
LARGE PAGES, 


240 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 





A PERFECT MISCELLANY.—* With a plethora of pictures and 
a radiant frontispiece SUNDAY is a perfect miscellany of interesting as apart 
trom professedly goody reading.” —DatLy TELEGRAPH. 





EXCELLENT ILLUSTRATIONS.—* A mine of varied reading 
for little people. SUNDAY abounds in excellent illustrations, and is a capital 
present for young people.”—CHURCH BELIs. 








cations ever issued for young people.”"—PUBLIC OPINION. 


SUNDAY READING FOR THE YOUNG: NEW VOLUME- 


Now ready. Illustrated paper boards, 3s. ; cloth extra, gilt edges, 53. 








SUNDAY.—Weekly, 3d. ; monthly, 3d.; yearly volumes, 3s, & 64 
London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


— 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. . 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
© ‘SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOG UES sent 08 


application. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queel 


187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and 








All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &e. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 
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4 NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADMIRALS ALL.” 


sTORIES FROM FROISSART. 


exRY NEWBOLT. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 


gvo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL RHYMES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF 


«h Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Ls « pe crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


«The prettiest and most complete collection.” —WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
«Jt is impossible to praise the volume too highly.” —BLACK AND WHITE. 


A THRILLING BOOK BY A NEW WRITER. 


1 LIVED AS I LISTED. 


ED L. MAITLAND. With. Etched Title-page and Frontispiece from 
Drawings by A. G. Walker. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


VOL. I. NOW READY. : 


THE SUN-CHILDREN’S BUDGET. 


Edited by PHEBE ALLEN and Dr. HENRY W. GODFREY. Containing Contri- 
butions by the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, Mrs. EARLE, ROSALIND NORTHCOTE, 
Joigvs H. E. VINES, F. G. HEATH, L1zz1E DEAS, M. GRENFELL, and others. 
With Illustrations of Plant Life. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


« Bright amusing paper on plant-life, excellent illustrations.”—DAILY NEWS. 
“Not only attractive, but entertaining.” —CHURCH BELLS. 

“ Aleays interesting and sometimes quaint.” —-CHURCHWOMAN. 

“Jt fille a unique place in literature of the kind,”—G, F.S. JOURNAL. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A NOBODY’S SCRAP BOOK. 


By the Popular Author and Artist of “ Nonsense for Somebody, Anybody, or 
Everybody, particularly the Baby Body.” Printed in Colours, folio, illustrated 
boards, 8s. 6d. 


THE NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT.” 


MARGET AT THE MANSE. 


By ETHEL L. HEDDLE. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 
Svo, cloth boards, 68. 


COURAGE. 


By IsMAY THORN. Illustrated hy Gordon Browne. Square 16mo, cloth, 2s 
Uniform with the same Author's other Volumes: “Quite Unexpected,” 
“Geoff and Jim,” “ Captain Geoff,” “A Flock of Four,” and “Jim.” 


THE MOST POPULAR OF ANNUALS. 


CHATTERBOX. 


Edited by the Rev. J. ERSKINE CLARK, M.A. New Volume now ready, 3s. 
and ds., 416 large pages, 12 Coloured Plates, and over 200 Engravings. 
[Now ready. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE PRIZE FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS FOR 1899, 


13 beautiful Coloured Plates, besides Engravings. This popular magazine 
is published monthly, price 1d. 


CHICKABIDDY STORIES. 


By EDMUND MITCHELL. With numerous Illustrations by Norman H. Hardy. 
Fancy cloth boards, 2s. 6d. i 


SUNDAY. 


Reading for the Young. 3s. illustrated paper boards; 5s. eloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges. New Volume now ready. 416 large pages and over 240 
Original Illustrations, 

“The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages." —SPECTATOR. 


“We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable Sunday 
shercance in the achoolroom and nursery.” —TIMES. 


“Sunday is an old favourite, and isas good as ever."—PALL MALL GAZEITE. 


STORIES FROM THE 
FAERIE QUEENE. 


By Many MacLeop. Introduction by Professor HALES. Numerous IIlus- 
trations by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top. 








AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE STUDY OF BIRD LIFE BY A 
WELL-KNOWN WRITER. 


WONDERS OF THE BIRD WORLD. 


By Dr. R. BOWDLER SHARPE. With numerous Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. 
Large crown 8yo, cloth boards, gilt top, és. 
Fae and their ways receive vivid description and delineation from Dr. Sharpe 
trd from Mr, Elves, and much solid information ts conveyed by them in the most 
attractive form." —SCOTSMAN. 


a 
yisoRS, GARDNER, DARTON, & C0.’S LIST. 


THE NURSERY. 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne, 


DUCKWORTH AND CO. 


4 





A NEW EDITION OF 
Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD’S 


ANYHOW STORIES. 


Revised throughout, with an additional Story. Tlustrated by Lady STANLEY 
(Dorothy Tennant), and the Hon. JOHN COLLIER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WYEMARKE AND | 
THE SEA-FAIRIES. 


By EDWARD H. COOPER. 


Illustrated by DUDLEY Harpy. Crown 4to, 5s. Limited Edition of 50 Copies 
printed upon Japanese Vellum, £1 1s. net. 





Punch (THE BARON DE B.-W.)—“ Makes a splendid fairy story. Wyemarke's 
numerous adventures are wonderful, and the illustrations by Dudley: Hardy 
excellent. Sea-fairies are really quite nice people once you get accustomed to 
their ways.” . 


WEE FOLK, GOOD FOLK. 
By L. ALLEN HARKER. 


Illustrated by BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Pott 4to, 3s. 6d. 


Athenaum.—“ We heartily recommend this book. Many of the stories are 
excellent. The illustrations, by Bernard Partridge, are good too.” 


FAIRIES, ELVES, AND FLOWER- 


BABIES. By M. WALLACE-DcUNLOoP and M. RIVETT-Carnac. Oblong 
crown 4to, 3s. 6d. 
Academy.—* A book of charming fancies, exquisitely translated into line by an 
accomplished pencil.” 
Speaker.—“ Quaintly pretty and fanciful tales. They are certain to give much 
pleasure, for they are charmingly told and fittingly illustrated.” 


MOTHER GOOSE IN PROSE. By 


L. FRANE BAUM. With numerous Full-page Pictures by MAXFIELD PaR- 
RISH. Crown 4to, 5s. net. 


St. James's Gazette.—“ A delightfully got up volume. Excellently drawn illus- 
trations.” 


JAW-CRACKING JINGLES._ By 


T. E. DONNISON. Illustrated throughout in Colour. Oblong crown 4to, 5s. 
Daily Teleqraph.—* The artist’s fancy finds free play, with results that are 
wholly mirth-inspiring, and accordingly very greatly to his credit.” 

Manchester Courier.—* One of the cleverest and drollest books of the season 
Capitally drawn. The excellent manner in which the book is produced should 
render it a warm favourite.” 


COUNTRY MATTERS IN SHORT. 


By WILLIAM FREDERICK COLLIER. Crown 5vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Spectator.—A volume to which we cannot do justice in the brief space that can 
be allotted to it....In every one of his essays there is something worth reading 
and remembering.” 





NEW VOLUME OF THE 
“ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIES. 


A HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE. 


By LIONEL Cost, Director of the National Portrait Gallery. With numerous 
Illustrations, pott ito, 5s. net. 


A HISTORY OF WINCHESTER 


COLLEGE. By ARTHUR F. LEACH, 
M.A, F.S.A. Pott 4to, 65. net. 


A HISTORY OF RUGBY SCHOOL. 
By W.H. D. RovusE. Pott 4to, 5s. 
net. 








NEW NOVELS. 
RESOLVED TO BE RICH. B 


EDWARD H. Cooper, Author of “Mr. Blake of Newmarket,” “The 
Marchioness against the County,” &c. Crown 8vo, 68. 
Literary World.—‘Is likely to be very popular. The characterisation of the 
book is very good. All drawn with a firm and vivid touch. An exciting ard 
skilfully written book.” 


A THING OF NOUGHT. By S. K. 


BEVAN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A SON OF THE SEA. By Jon 


Anrutk Barny, Author of » In the Great Deep,” “Steve Brown's Bunyip,” 
&c. Crown avo, 6s. 
Athenaum.—“ It is a remarkabie narrative. 
sustained, its account of a sailor's life is well rendered. 


worth reading.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


AGAINST THE TIDES OF FATE. 


Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Mr. Barry has an intimate acquaintance with life at sea 
and in the bush: and having a tale of adventure worth telling, tells it ina 
spirited and vigorous manuer.” 


Its interest is varied and well 
We repeat, the book is 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO. -. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE ISLE OF MAN. 
In demy 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


FROM KING ORRY TO QUEEN VICTORIA: 


a History of theIsleof Man. By EpwARDCALLOW, Author of “ Phynodderree 
and other Legends of the Isle of Man,’ “Old London Taverns,” &c. With 
numerous Tilustrations from Photographs taken expressly tor this work, by 
the kind permission of the Right Hon. Earl of Derby, K.G., A. W. Moore, Esq., 
Speaker of the House of Keys, C. B. Nelson, Esq., and others. 


In crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


THE UNPUBLISHED LEGENDS OF VIRGIL. 


(lean chiefly from Oral Narration. By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND 
(Han; Breitmann), Author of “ Legends of Florence.” 


In crown 4to, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


A DOMESTIC MENAGERIE, Translated 


from the French of THROPHILFE GAUTIER. Illustrated by Mrs. William 
Chance. With an Introduction by Mr. H. 8TRACHEY. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TIPS FOR TRAVELLERS; or, Wrinkles for 


the Road and Rail. A wade mecum for the Young, the Middle-Aged, and the 
Old. By MacCarRTHY O’MOORE. 
“The author knows how to convey his information in a popular style and to 
lighten his pages with incidents both grave and gay.”—Dublin Evening Mail. 





In crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 


A METRICAL VERSION OF THE PSALMS. 


By JOHN ALBERT ROBERTSON, 





New Novels. 


In crown §vo, cloth, 6s. 


CHARLES WAVENDON, and others. By 


CARYL J. BLUNT. 
“It is obviously earnest, and is interesting enough to hold the reader through- 
ont.”—Churchwoman. 
“The story shows considerable literary ability. The author has collected an 
interesting assembly of characters, and the tale is developed on original lines.” 
—Glasdow Herald. 
In crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


MALCOLM ROSS: a Romance. 


ANDER CRAIB, F.S.A., Author of “ America and the Americans,’ &c. 
* The sketches of Scottish character are deftly drawn, often brimful of quaint 
humour, always true in spirit, and always entertaining reading.”"—Perthshire 


Advertiser. 
In crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 


LOAVES AND FISHES. By Bessie Rey- 


NOLDS. 
“Tt is agreeably written, and some of the characters are well drawn.” 
—Datly Free Press. 
The story is exceedingly attractive, not only on account of its literary worth 
and interest, but because of the high-tone Christian atmosphere which pervades 
the bock.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








THIRD EDITION READY THIS DAY. 


A NARRATIVE OF 
THE BOER WAR. 


By T. FORTESCUE CARTER. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The Timges.—* The book is full of instruction to those persons whose business it 


is to be informed upon the developments of the political situation in South Africa. | 


....Every military operation is dealt with in turn, and the accounts of them are, 
as far as possible, compiled from the direct statements of eye-witnesses, both 
military and civilian.” 

SoutH AFRIca.—* It remains the best book of its class....Apart from its 
jiterary merit, it has great and distinct historic value. It deals with facts ina 


jaudably judicious spirit,and no South African library of any pretensions can | 


laim to be complete without it.” 
€ 

The BROAD ARROW.—“ For those who care to investigate the history of the 
question from its very beginning, under the guidance of a writer highly com- 
petent te compile it, this volume will prove a valuable educator....Written in an 
¥ political party. 


DIULIES 


JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House. Norfolk Street, W.C. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, price Half-a-crown, post-free 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS ON SOCIAL 


F, BELFORT BAX. 


SUBJECTS. 





CONTENTS :—1. From: Phallism to Purism.—2. The Everlasting Female.—3 
Materialistic Doctrine of History.--4. Fu f Hoiiness..—5. Early Christianity 
ahd Modern Socialism.—6. Century-Enc —7. The Rule of the 





“Saws."—9. Luxury, Ease, and 


Small Middle Class.—&. Two Que z 
ynconformist Conscience.—11. Value.— 


Vice.—10. The National History 
12. “ Voluntaryism ” versus * 
London: WILLIAM REEVES, 185 Fleet Street, E.C. 






Socialism.” 





OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS IN THE 
WORLD.—Send for Catalogues. Out-of-Print Books supplied. Please state 





on, cloth, is. Life of Lawson Tait, 





wants. Our Kipling Guide-Book, with Car 
the great Abdominal Surgeon, 6d. Emerson's Complete Works, 11 vols., fue set, 
206. (cost 42s.) Books bought or exchanged.—THE HOLLAND BOOK CO. 
Grenville Buil rs, Birmingham. : 
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owen 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 10 yg; 


cloth, £5; half-calf or halfemorocco, £7 10s, 

The Pall Mall Gazette, March 8th, 1898, Says :—“In m . 
clopedia] ‘Britannica’ is a work rather for the specialist a the (Ency. 
man, whose wants are far better supplied by the brief but far Poy the Ordinary 
notes of *Chambers's’ [Encyclopaedia]. Indeed, in the present for Comprehensir 
[Encyclopedia] is almost an ideal work of reference,” m.* Chambers’ 


CHAMBERS’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Cloth, 12s, 6d. ; half-morocco, 18s. Edited by THoMas Davipsoy 
The World says :—“ This Dictionary is a veritable masterpiece.” 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIOov. 


ARY. Cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-morocco, lis. 


Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, writing in the Illustrated 1, va) 
“ That truly fascinating compilation.” ondon Neves, sare — 


CHAMBERS’S CONCISE GAZETTEER oF 


THE WORLD. Cloth, 6s.; or with 32 Maps, 8s. ; half-morocco, 125 


The Times says :—‘ Contains a really prodigious amount of in ie 
many thousands of places.” formation abou, 





Christmas Books. 

THE ODDS AND THE EVENS. By L. T. Mew; 

Gilt edges, 6s. s 
“Full of fun and adventure.”—Birmtngham Daily Gazette. 


FIX BAY’NETS! By Gro. Manvitue Fenn. 55, 


“Gedge is a fine specimen of the ‘Tommy Atkins’ species, and may be not 
properly ranked with Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s creations. ’—Spectator, 70 Mite 


LIGHT 0’ THE MORNING. By L. T. Meapr. is, 


“Will be voted delightful in many a ‘ snuggery.’”—Dat!y Telegraph, 


PERIL AND PROWESS. 


Dor LE, W. W. JAcoBs, &c. 5s. 


By Henty, FEwy, Coyay 





By ALEx- | 


evident spirit of impartial inquiry, and with a vowed disregard for the suscepti- | 


. | too.”-—-CHORISTIAN WORLD. 


“ This is the very book for a boy of mettle.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 


A GOOD-HEARTED GIRL. By Mrs. Marsmatt. 35. 64, 


“The book is well, even eloquently, written in parts.”—Freeman’s Journal, 


'THE BOYS AND I. By Mrs. MoLEswortH. (Uniform 
with “ Hermy ” and “ Hoodie.) 3s. 6d. ‘ 
“There is fascination for every child in such a story as this."—Literary World, 


‘| DOROTHY DOT. By E. Westyn Trmovw. 3s. 6d. 


| “ Tells charmingly how the little girls held a funeral with a dead mouse, and the 
dolls in attendance as mourners.”—Datly Telegraph. 


THE SPY IN THE SCHOOL. By A. Howe. 3s. 64. 


“ An excellent boy’s story. The humour is good and the interest sustained.” 


—To-Day. 
THE UNJUST STEWARD. By Mrs. Otipxayr. 
3s. 6d. 


“ A thoroughly good story."—M. A. P. 


MABEL’S PRINCE WONDERFUL; or, A Trip to 
Storyland. By W.E.CULE. 2s. 6d. 
“A really pretty and readable story.”—Atheneum, 


NANCY’S FANCIES. By E. L. Haverriep. 2s, 6d 


“A graceful little study of children’s thoughts and ways.”— Daily Telegraph. 


PRINCESS AND FAIRY; 
By LILY MARTYN. 2s. 
“A charmingly written and illustrated little gift book."—M. A. P. 


or, The Wonders of Nature. 








W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 





| NEW VOLUME. 





NOW READY. 





THE | LEADING | LARGE TYPE 


BABY’S ' SHORT 


ANNUAL. | STRINGS. | WORDS. 


: . 
Abundance of pictures. Paper boards, Is. 6d.; cloth extra, 2s. 6 








“A creat favourite."—RECORD. 
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“Sunshine for the nursery. Plenty for the money, and of right goodq 
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“Capital for young children.”"—Cape TIMES. 
London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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sMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 
gin ALGERNON WEST’S REMINISCENCES. 


In 2 vols. With Portraits and Sketches, including Portraits of Sir 
Algernon West and of the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton by the 
P Marchioness of Granby. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


RECOLLECTIONS, 
1832—1886. 
By the Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, K.C.B. 


For many years Private Secretary to the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
and subsequently Chairman of the Inland Revenue Board. 
Sir Algernon West's * Recollections’ will at once take rank among 
the hooks Which everybody must read. They are not only in the main extremely 
' ng, but in many points throw valuable light upon the political history 
od they cover.” 
STANDARD. —“ Written with freedom from egotism, with simplicity, dis- 
nination, and faultless taste....Both volumes can be read with unflagging 
rest and the certainty that as each page is turned there will be something on 
the next to keep the attention alert if not excite a laugh.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* 1 will be a long time before any reminiscences appear 
so full of really amusing anecdotes as these.” 
WANCHESTER GUARDIAN, -—* The book is like its author. It is kind, it is 
amusing, it is discreet, it is full of knowledge, it puts everyone on good terms with 
ncelf, and makes even a sovved and embittered reader fancy for the moment 
at the world is a better place Chan he has actually found it.” 


TIMES.—" 













IUST PUBLISHED.—With an Introduction by HERR BRANDES. 
In2 vols. with 2 Portraits of the Author. Large crown &$vo, 21s, 


MEMOIRS OF A 
REVOLUTIONIST. 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 


{CADEMY.-—“ We have here more than fine materials; we have them in artis- 
tic fusion, adorned and recommended by a moderate style and by urbane and wise 
reflections. To read Kropotkin’s life is to ascend to the roof of our age and take 
in the view on a clear and genial day....We wish we could indicate one-tenth of 
the significance and poignant interest of these Memoirs.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* There is no lack of adventures in Prince Kropot- 
kin’s Memoirs.... The visit to Siberia, made for scientific purposes, contains much 
that isimportant and significant, while the later life in Western Europe possesses 
tue combined fascination of a novel and a naturalist’s diary.” 


LIBRARY EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Ox DECEMBER 8TH.—In 1 vol. medium 8vo, profusely Mlustrated with Photo- 
gravures, Facsimiles, Topographical Views, &c., 16s. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


By StpNEY LEE, Editor of “ The Dictionary of National Biography.” 


THE LIFE of MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE 


(ANNE GENEVIEVE DE BOURBON). By Mrs. ALFRED Cock. With 
Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE BACKWATER OF LIFE; or, Essays 


ot a Literary Veteran. By the late JAMES PAYN. With a Portrait, and a 
Memoir by LESLIE STEPHEN. Crown 8vo, 6s 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STURT, sometime 


Capt. 39th Foot and Australian Explorer. By Mrs. NAPIER GEORGE STURT. 
With Portraits and Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. 


NEW VOLUME OF DR. FITCHETT’S IMPORTANT WORK 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT WAR (1793-1815). 
To be completed in 4 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 
6s. each. 
On December 15th, with 16 Portraits and 6 Plans. 
Vol. Il., THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA. 
Vol. I.. FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT, was pub- 
lished on November 15th. 
And the remaining Volumes will be issued at intervals. 

GLOBE.—* Mr. Fitchett has a complete grasp of his subject....His book should 

find a place certainly in every library, civil and military.” 


A “*VADE-MECUM” FOR TRAVELLERS. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HEALTH ABROAD: a Medical Handbook 


for Travellers. Edited by EDMUND HOBHOUSE, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), M.R.C.P. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 








With Special Chapterson EGYPT and NORTH AFRICA, by Dr. LEIGH CANNEY ; | 


CENTRAL AFRICA, by Dr. HARFORD BATTERSBY ; CONTINENTAL TRAVEL, 


ty Dr. srvart TrpEY and the EpITOR; SOUTH AFRICA, by Dr. B. J. GuInuE- | 
Mand: SOUTH AMERICA, by Dr.G. PENNELL; INDIA, by Dr. W. J. SIMPSON; | 


and AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and NORTH AMERICA, by the Epiror. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DEAR 
IRISH GIRL.” 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown 8vo, 6s. 
SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of “The Way of a Maid,” “The Dear Irish Girl,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co. have 
pleasure in announcing that the following 
Books are Now Ready, at all Libraries and 
Booksellers’ :— 


| SUNNINGWELL. 8ByF. WARRE 
'CORNISH. Contents :—Chap. 1. The Portrait 
of a Humourist.—2. The Minster.—3. The 
| Close.—4. The Precincts.—5. A Chapter on 
Chapters.—6. Dean and Cannon,—7. Hospi- 
tality.—8. Old-Fashioned Ways.—9, Young 
and Old.—10. Books.—11. Music.—12. The 
Steadham Family.—13. Mr. Pye.—14. Theo- 
logical College.—15. Preaching and Practising. 
—16, Rosy’s Fate.—17. Mr. More’s Opinions. 
—18, Ecclesiastical.—i9. Troubles.—20. The 
Bishop of Northworthy.—21. Death and Life. 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD’S 
GREAT NOVEL and a few facts con- 
cerning it. Now ready, in every city of the 
United Kingdom, a book which many wih 
claim to be “The Great American 
Novel.” /ts title is JANICE MERE- 
DITH and its author is Paul Leicester Ford, 
who wrote “The Story of an Untold Love,” 
of which the AtueNxum said: “It is a genuine 
love story; it is simply and plainly written, 
and there is no little literary skill in its 
achievement...... The book may be commended 
to readers of all classes and tastes......We 
should have liked to examine more closely 
into the merits of a book which is in many 
ways a remarkable one.” JANICE 
MEREDITH is a novel of the American 
Revolution, of the history of which period 
the author has long been an acknowledged 
_master.—Washington and Hamilton come 
| repeatedly into the story, the character of 
the hero being founded on that of Hamilton. 
—-/t contains upwards of 500 pages, and is 
well printed on good paper.—ALTHOUGH ONLY 
JUST PUBLISHED, OVER 63,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN 
REQUIRED TO MEET THE DEMAND IN AMERICA 
ALONE. Price 6s. 


THE TAMING OF THE JUNGLE. 
By C. W. DOYLE. 3s. 6d. 


“One needs no previous knowledge of this folk of the Terai, away there under 
the Himalayas, to appreciate the insight and observation which characterise every 
stroke of these charming sketches. Jt would be altogether unfair to say that the 
| author owes his inspiration to Mr. Kipling. He speaks from long and close ex- 











| perience ; and, what is better still, his note is hls own. He never loses the colour- 
harmony of the forest. 
*A turn, and we stand in the heart of things ; 
‘The woods are around us, heaped and dim. 
Against every temptation to impose with purple patches, he stands firm with a 
fine reserve of strength.”"—Punech. 


_ THE TAMING OF THE JUNGLE. 


» His work appears at an opportune moment, and seems almost like an answer 

| to the appeal lately addressed by u Qua rterly reviewer to Anglo-Indian novelists 

to devote their energies to the portrayal of native life and character. Revenge is 

the motive which most frequently stirs them to dramatic action ; but there is one 

| rather striking story of a native girl who married a missionary, and was taken to 

England to be educated, but afterwards returned to her own people. The book is 
well done and rings true.”—Literature. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Westminster. 
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FOUNDED 1829, 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and.3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. | 


PaTRONS—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. 


VICE-PRESIDENT—Thé LORD HARRIS. 


TRUSTEES—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER; The DEAN of YORK; The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE. 


CHAIRMAN—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


PuysiciaN—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


SECRETARY—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


AcTUARY—F. B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 





The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the 
interests of 


THE CLERGY AND 


Accumulated Fund, £4,128,711. 


THEIR RELATIVES. 
Annual Income, £407,182. 





The Security afforded by the Society is Absolute. 
The Bonuses are on an exceedingly high scale. 
The Annual Premiums are lower than those usually charged ; and 
The Conditions of Assurance are most favourable. 


WHOLE-LIFE aND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES GRANTED AT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





S. R. GROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


Second Edition, completing 25,000 copies. 


KIT KENNEDY: CountrY BOY. 
By 8. R. CROCKETT. 


With 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


KIT KENNEDY: Country Boy. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 


“ Here, as in his other works of the same character, 
Mr. Crockett’s exposition and appreciation: of the 
unconscious humour of the Scotch peasant is simply 
inimitable.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“We have seen nothing of Mr. Crockett’s which has 
given us more unadulterated pleasure, and that is 
saying a good deal.” — Manchester Evening News. 

“Mr. Crockett has never written anything so quick 
with the best life of the Scottish people as this book.’ 

-Bradford Observer. 

*,* A Special Edition on hand-made paper, limited 
to 100 Copies, each one signed by the Author, with a 
gepia carbon photographic Portrait of Mr. Crockett, is 
now ready. In richly decorated binding, with gilt 
top, in box, 12s. 6d. net. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 
13-14 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





Monthly, price Half-a-crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE WAR. By An Officer. 

THE Voice oF “THE Hoouicay.” By Robert 
Buchanan. : 

BAuMY NOVEMBER. By Phil Robinson. 

A NEW GOSPEL AND SOME NEW APOCALYPSES. By 
J. Rendel Harris. 

THE WOMAN QUESTION IN ITALY. By Dora Melegari. 

PRIEST AND PROPHET. By 8S. Baring-Gould. 

A PROSE SOURCE OF THE “GEORGICS.” By the 
Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco. 

THE TREND IN AMERICAN CITIES. By J. W. Martin. 

THE AGE LIMIT FOR WOMEN. By Clara E. Collet. 

ANIMAL CHIVALRY. By Woods Hutchinson, M.D. 

THE VENTURE OF FAITH. By Emma Marie Caillard. 

LIBERAL IMPERIALISM AND THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 
By J. Guinness Rogers, D.D. 

INDEX. 

London: ISBISTER & Co., Ltd., Covent Garden, W.C. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


DECEMBER, 1899. 
SouTH AFRICAN PROBLEMS AND LESssONs :~ 

(1) By Sidney Low. 

(2) By Sir Sidney Shippard, K.C.M.G. (late Ad- 
ministrator and Chief Magistrate of British 
Bechuanaland). 

ENGLISH AND DUTCH IN THE Past. By Mrs. John 

Richard Green. 

TERMS USED IN MODERN GUNNERY. 

General Maurice, C.B., R.A. 

Mr. STEPHEN PHILUIPS'S TRAGEDY OF PAOLA AND 

FRANCESCA. By Sidney Colvin. 

RECENT SCIENCE—METEORITES AND COMETs. By 

Prince Kropotkin. 9 

CROMWELL AND THE ELECTORATE. By J. Horace 

Round. 

A NEGRO ON THE POSITION OF THE NEGRO IN 

AMERICA. By D. E. Tobias. 

PLAGIARISM. By E. F. Benson. 

THE CHURCHMAN’S POLITICS: A DIALOGUE. By 
the Rev. Anthony C. Deane. $ 

THE WAR-CLOUD IN THE FARTHEST East. By 
Holt S. Hallett. 

A Hixpu Home. By the Hon. J. D. Rees, C.LE. 

AUSTRIA AT THE END OF THE CENTURY. By 
Francis Count Liitzow. ’ 

THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Reid: 


London: Sampson Low, MARSTON & Co., Ltd. 
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HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
* Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Pald-up Capital ..;.0<s0csee pewiease £1,500,000 
RCOETO DE + oi aivines vuietsics sees 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

- BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Ma A 

17 Cornhill, London, E.C. ee 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FoR| 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 





OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
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Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- | 


width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. | 


Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
lds. per inch, 

Broad column following * Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
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Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
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China, &e. .. 1106..0153..078 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC. 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT he addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





WAR! 


THE LONDON LETTER 


a ai. 
WAR! WAR! 


THE GREAT 
WAR JOURNAL, 
FRIDAYS. PRICE 64, . 


THOSE WHO CANNOT MAKE HEAD 
0 
OF THE CONFLICTING TELEGRAMS ry 


SCRAPPY WAR NEWS MUST READ 


THE LONDON LETTER. 


EVERY WEEK THE ACCURATE WAR 


IS BRIEFLY AND INTELLIGENIRW—"S 
SUMMARISED BY es tEY 


Expert Writers. 





EVERY WEEK A THOUGHTFUL ARTICLE BY 


Spenser Wilkinson 
DEALS WITH THE 


COURSE OF THE WAR. 
THE NONSENSE BLUE BOOK. The 


book of War Cartoons. Fourth i 
ready. Price 1s., post-free 1s. 2d, ee ae 


THE 


LONDON LETTER WAR DIRECTORY, 
d 


PRICE 6d.; POST-FREE 7d, 





20 and 21 KING WILLIAM ST., STRAND, we, 








MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 55/7 3", 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equal to 146 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine = 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers : 
it procures us in London and the 176 99 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who 
like pure Bordeaux wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 


and Bottles. 


All who know: these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. Com- 
pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 20)-a 
| dozen and upwards. 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 


6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 6O,, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








IRK BECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London 


INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT on 
} on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
| below £100 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 
post-free. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 


Insurances granted on Best Terms against 


ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 


CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 








HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
LowEsr Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 


—— 














GOLD MEDAL 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 187& 
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| TMS DE LA RUE & CO,’S LIST, 


NDARD WORE ON WHIST. 

TAB Steenty-third), 90th Thousand, cap. &vo, 

sea Bae iit extra, 5s.; handsomely printed in Red 
doth, End Black ; Revised throughout. 


WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 
OF. By “CAVENDISH.” 
—SaE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS. 
Ti sr ent) b a lly Revised, crown 8vo, 
yew Edition Goren), — nily 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, Ex- 


Champion. 





Edited by “ CAVENDISH.” With up- 

wards of 200 Illustrations cs See 

—sap STANDA: ORK ON PIQUET. 

° TH ST cap. 30, cloth, gilt-extra, 58.3 

i handsomely printed in Red and Black 

PIQUET, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise on 
the Game by “CAVENDISH. 





“Yew Edition (Fourth), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra ; 


greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout, 5s. 


’ , 

ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise on 
thaGame by * CAVENDISH.” 


~\ew Edition (Sixth), 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 


GRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs; with a Guide to 
the Game by “Boaz,” and How to Play Bridge, 
by “BADSWORTH.” 








$vo, cloth, gilt extra, Is. 
YODERN WHIST LEADS. By G. 


E. Hapow, M.A. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THOUGHTS ON HUNTING. By Peter Becxrorp. With an Introduction 


and Notes by J. OTHO PaGET, and with 8 Drawings by G. H. Jalland, and other Illustrations,demy 8vo, 10.6. 
This edition of one of the most famous classics of sport contains an introduction and many footnotes br 
Mr. Paget, and is thus brought up to the standard of modern knowledge. e 


CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 1899. By W. R. 


INGE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
A complete survey of the subject from St. John and St. Paul to modern times, covering the Christian 
Platonists, Augustine, the Devotional Mystics, the Mediwval Mystics, and the Nature Mystics and Symbolists, 
including Béhme and Wordsworth. . F 


THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. By F. W. Curistray. With many Illustra- 


tions and Maps, demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 
This book contains a history and complete description of these islands—their physical features, fauna, flora 
the habits, and the religious beliefs of the inhabitants. 


A NEW RIDE TO KHIVA. ByR.L. Jerrerson. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The account of an adventurous ride on a bicycle through Russia and the deserts of Asia to Khiva. 


THE NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Crown &vo. Each volume, cloth, 3s. net; leather, 4s. net. 

Messrs. METHUEN are about to issue an edition of those novels of Charles Dickens which hare now passed 
out of copyright. Mr. George Gissing has written an Introduction to each of the books, and a very attractive 
feature otf this edition will be the illustrations of the old houses, inns, and buildings, which Dickens described. 
Another valuable feature will be a series ot topographical and general notes to each book by Mr. F. G. Kitton. 
The books will be produced with the greatest care as to printing, paper,and binding. The first volumes will be— 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by E. H. New. 2 vols. 


(Next week. 


THE THREE GREAT BOOKS OF 1899. 
THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO HIS FAMILY 


AND FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, with Notes and Introductions, by SIDNEY COLVIN. Second 
Edition, demy 8vo, 2 vols., 25s. net. 
“Trresistible in their raciness, their varicty, their animation....of extraordinary fascination. A delightful 
inheritance, the truest record of a ‘richly compounded spirit ’ that the literature of our time has preserved.” 
—Times. 
“There are few books eo interesting, so moving, and so valuable as this collec.tion of letters. One can only 








CARD GAMES BY ‘‘ CAVENDISH,” 
gi, each, American Leads. (8vo). . POCKET 
sentEs: Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; Leads; Rules 
for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand. Piquet. 
Rubicon Bézique. Polish Bézique. Ecarté. Crib- 
bage. Euchre. Imperial. Spoil-Five. Calabra- 
cella, Sixty-Six. 

THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE. 

Demy oblong 4to, cloth gilt, 16s. 

PATIENCE GAMES, WITH EXAM- 

PLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illustrated with 


numerous Diagrams. By “CAVENDISH.” Hand- 
somely printed in Red and Black. 








fourth Edition. Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. Hand- 
somely printed in Red and Black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERICAN LEADS AND 'THE UNBLOCKING 
GAME. By “CAVENDISH.” 





Third Edition. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 1s. 6d. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 


Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs. With 
aGuide to the Game, by “ CAVENDISH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 


by J. L. BALDWIN ; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by JAMES CLAY. 





Sixth Edition. Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF, By 


Dr. PoLE, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
“WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 


’ 

DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, PORTABLE 
DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c., for 1900, in great 
variety, may now be had of all Booksellers and 
Stationers, Also, “ FINGER,” “THUMB,” and 
“PALM"-SHAPED DIARIES, in neat cases, 
Wholesale only of the Publishers, 








THOMAS DE LA RUE and CO.. Lid., 
Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 1,010. DECEMBER, 1899, 2s. 6d. 


THE LIBRARY OF AN OLD SCHOLAR. By Charles 
Whibley. 

FATHER ROUELLOT. By Hugh Clifford. 

{HARLES FOX AND CHARLES THE SECOND. By G. 
8. Street, 


‘ampenay's CRUISE WITH THE MEDITERRANEAN 


lord JIM: ASKETCH. Chaps.6-7. By Joseph Conrad. 
A Vision oF CoLomBO. By Mrs. A. S. Boyd. 











THE INVISIBILITY OF THE SOLDIER. By Lieut.-Col. 
C.H. Powell. 


THE SAMOA AGREEMENT IN PLAIN ENGLISH. 

lord LyTTox's INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

THE WaR OPERATIONS IN SouTtH AFRICA. Bya 
Military Contributor. 

IsTas Wan A NECESSITY? 

Ispex, 


ec d people to read and re-read the book. The volumes are beautiful, and Mr. Colvin’s part of the work 
could not have been better done. His introduction is a masterpiece.”—Spectator. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 


President of the Royal Academy. By his Son, J.G. MILLAIS. With 319 Illustrations, of which Nine are 
in Photogravure. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 32s. net. 
“ The illustrations make the book delightful to handle or to read. The eye lingers lovingly upon the beauti- 
ful pictures.”—Standard. 
“ Of such absorbing interest is it, of such completenegs in scope and beauty. Special tribute must be paid to 
the extraordinary completeness of the illustrations.”—G@raphic. 
“The book will hold the first place among the biographies of the year.’”—Morning Post. 


THE HIGHEST ANDES. By E. A. FitzGrraup. With 2 Maps, 51 Illus- 


trations, 13 of which are Photogravures, and a Panorama. Royal 8vo, 30s. net. 
Also, a Small Edition on Hand-made Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 4to, £5 5s. 
The Narrative of the highest ascent yet recorded. 
“We have nothing but praise for Mr. FitzGerald's admirable narrative. A book which is not only popular 
in the best sense of the word, but is a permanent and solid contribution to the literature of mountaineering.” 

—Times. 

“ Author and publisher in this case may be heartily congratulated on the book. It is beautifully printed, 
beautifully illustrated, and the story is agreeably told."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


METHUEN and CO., Essex Street, W.C. 


AN IDEAL CIFT-BOOK. 


TRIPLETS. 8: WALTER CRANE 
TRIPLETS. 8: WALTER CRANE 
TRIPLETS. 8»: WALTER CRANE 


“<¢ Triplets’ is an Edition de Luxe for the children, a perfectly delightful 

book of nursery rhymes, many of them with music, ‘By the Earliest 

Masters’ and all of them illustrated by the art of Mr. Walter Crane.” 
—DAILY NEWS, November 14th. 

“‘ The choicest work of its kind this season.” —ATHENAUM. 

The book comprises “The Baby’s Opera,” “The Baby’s Bouquet,” and 

“The Baby’s Own Asop.” 

In charming binding, price £2 2s. net. 


As the Edition is limited to 500 copies for Great Britain and Ireland, and 15 copies on 
Japanese vellum, price £5 5s. net, orders should be given immediately. 








GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


“READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 





May be had by order through any Lookseller or Newsagent, 





Wu. BLAcKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Or at the Office, r WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NO SOUL ABOVE MONEY. 


By WALTER RAYMOND, 
Author of “Two Men o’ Mendip,” &c. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

“A fine novel....Mr. Walter Raymond’s last book fully justifies the 
high reputation which his earlier work should have already won him. If 
any doubted that a capable novelist had come amongst us, a careful reading 
of ‘No Soul above Money’ should convince the most crabbed of critics. We 
shall not permit ourselves more than this vaguest hint at the working of the plot, 
which every one who cares for modern fiction will enjoy to find out for himself ; 
it is enough to say here that it is worthy of the workmanship, and that both are 
far about the ordinary level of the fiction that is pouring out so fast from every 
publisher.”—St. James's Gazette. 


THE EARLY MARRIED 
LIFE OF MARIA JOSEPHA, 
LADY STANLEY 


(LADY STANLEY OF ALDERLEY). 
With Extracts from Sir John Stanley’s ‘‘ Preterita.” 
Edited by One of their Grandchildren, 
JANE H. ADEANE, 
Editor of “ The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd.” 
With 10 Portraits and 3 other Illustrations, Svo, 18s. 

*.* Many of the readers of the “ Girlhood of Maria Josepha 
Holroyd” have asked whether there are no letters af her married life 
equally worthy of being preserved ; and have suggested that if such 
he the case, a selection from them would form a welcome companion to 
the bright letters of her earlier days. 

To this question the present volume is an answer. It consists of ex- 
tracts from Sir J. T. Stanley's MSS. up to the time of his marriage, 
and afterwards of selections from the correspondence of his wife, 
Maria Josepha, which tell the story of the early years of a married 
life that lasted over half-a-century (1796 to 1850). 








With Portrait and Map. Medium 8vo, 18s. 
THE HISTORY OF 
LORD LYTTON’S INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION, 


1876-1880. Compiled from Letters and Official Papers. 
By LADY BETTY BALFOUR. 


“Te first adequate endeavour to present the crowning laboursof Lord Lytton’s 
official life in a proper light, and its value to the future historian is unquestion- 
able.”—Standard. 

“Lady Betty Balfour has done a noble service to her father’s memory..../ At 
present we shall only say that no honest judgment can hereafter be formed on our 
relations with Central Asia without a careful study of the facts and documents 
presented in this book.’—7imes. 


THE GREAT LAW: 


A Study of Religious Origins and of the Unity underlying them. 
By W. WILLIAMSON, 
8vo, 4s. 

** The whole hook is intended to lead up to the chapter on the Law 
of Sacrifice—a law which, the author argues, was the idea underlyiny 
all the religions that man has evolved. The inevitable deterivratian, 
however, of this idea may account for many of the grotesque charac- 
teristics af these religions, though the idea, in its origin, is, as the 
author endeavours to show, one of unsurpassed sublimity. 


CONTENTS. 
THE SYMBOLISM. 
6. Fasts and Fire Festivals. 
7. The Tree and the Branch. 
8. Sacraments and Blood Covenants. 
9. Trinities. 


Introductory. 

. Birth of the Saviour. 

. Death and Resurrection. 

. The Ark in its three Aspects. 
. Solar Symbols. 


wr Whe 





HISTORY AND ETHICS. 
1°, Early Races of Man. | 12. Moral Standards of Conduct. 


11. Ideas of God. 





THE INTERPRETATION. 


13. The Cosmic Origin of Solar Myths. | 16. The Law of Sar: ifice. 
14. The Second Birth. | 17. Conclusion. 
15. The Real Meaning of the Trinity. | 


~ The investigation is learned, and takes one over the ground of the sun myths | 


an of correspondence so suggestive as the occurrence in all sorts of religious 
systems of festivals corresponding with the winter and summer solstices. The re 
sult is to explain all religious ceremonies as the surviving symbols of past 
beliefs.” —Scotsman, 


JOURNALS AND PAPERS OF CHAUNCEY 


MAPLES, D.D., F.R.G.S.. late Bishop of Likoma, Lake Nyasa, Africa. Edited 
by ELLEN MaPLes. With Portrait and Map, crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
(In a few days 


STEAM ENGINE THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


By WILLIAM RIPPER, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers; Member 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers; Professor of Engineering in the 
University College of Sheffield. With 438 Illustrations, 8vo, 9s. 

(In a few days. 


THE UNDOING OF JOHN BREWSTER: 


a Novel. By Lady MABEL Howarp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


; our 





LADY LINDSAY’S NEW Pogy 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net, 


THE APOSTLE OF 
THE ARDENNES, 


By LADY LINDSAY, 
Author of “The King’s Last Vigil,” “The Flower Seller,” && 
“A genuine poet. With what lofty purity of th Ae 
beautiful and intimate feeling, and what one Pd one a 
Lady Lindsay enters into all these phases and makes them a ourlen 


| whole we cannot hope to show.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES 
By LADY LINDSAY. . 
F cap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
* Few poems of equal length and beauty have bee 
living writers, and Lady Lindsay must be eat po se : 
the success of her labour of love.”"— Morning Post, ™ 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES 
By LADY LINDSAY. . 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

* From the first page to the last an actual, living piece of poetry 
It gives its author a definite place among contemporary makers of 
poetry, and that place a worthy and a distinguished one,” 

—St. James's Gazette, 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“Lady Lindsay has written a really beautiful poem. a poem full 
of delicate description and interspersed with delightful lyrics....,, 
It should heighten her reputation and widen her audience,” 

— Observer, 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES, 
By LADY LINDSAY. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“In ‘The Apostle of the Ardennes’ one of the m 
of our living writers has written a beautiful poem.’ 
—Lady's Pictorial, 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“Lady Lindsay has brought out the noble and beautiful features 
of her story with true poetic insight, and her many pictures of 
woodland life have a singular charm and vividness.” 

—Dublin Daily Express, 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 
Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ Instinct with vividness of the imagination. fiuent play of fancy, 
subtle little touches, and a curious blend of delicacy and firmness. 
Full of beauty as a finely cut diamond is full of fire.” 

—Newcastle Chronicle, 


ost accomplished 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES. 


By LADY LINDSAY. 

Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
« By this poem Lady Lindsay attains a rank among the poets of 
time high and indisputable...... The poem deserves gravé 
appreciation and the tribute of keen emotion, for its qualities are 
very rare.’ — World, 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ Worthy of Lady Lindsay's high reputation, which it will tend 
to enhance......The verse is chaste, melodious, and stately 
— Yorkshire Hera'a. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES. 
"Heap. So, 3s. 64. net. 


There is much real poetry in the volume.” — Outlook. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and 00., 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 
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The World’s Great Literature. 


s|A SPLENDID LIBRARY. 


&e, 
what 

Ostinct 

perfect 

















































Comprising the MOST INTERESTING things that have been Written in Every Age and Clime, 





IES THE BEST OF History, Romance, Poetry, Science, Biography, Philosophy, Travel 

: and Adventure, Dramas, Wit and Humour, Oratory, Journals and Pensees, 
ced br Satire, Essays and Epigrams, Short Stories. The Most Ancient Literature 
ted on Known. The Classics of Greece and Rome, the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance, the Elizabethan Period, the Age of Queen Anne, the Eighteenth Cen- 
IES, tury, the Victorian Age. The Great Writers of the Present Day. 





doetry, 


=“) The Entire Work—20 Handsome Volumes—sent, all ) 10/6 
at one time, upon the preliminary payment of { / 





m full fF | TURE is precisely what its title indicates—a huge treasury of the finest and 
0s A Remarkable O er. | most interesting nieces of literature, from the dawn of civilisation down to and 
iia The ‘Library of Famons Literature,” about to be issued by The Standard | including the authors of our own day—that is to say, from the old Babylonian 

under the editorship of Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B., promises to be the great | story of Istar and the quaint Egyptian tale of Two Brothers, the most ancient 
ver, success of the year. Under the remarkable advance-of-publication offer made | pieces of literature extant, to the best work of living writers, like Tolstoi, 


by The Standerd, subscriptions have already been booked for 4,000 sets, | Hardy, Swinburne, Mark Iwain, or Kipling. It contains everything: the great 
involving a total of $0,000 volumes. Yet The Standard’s first announcement of | classics like the Iliad and the Odyssey ; wonderful stories like the great Bharata 
E the new work appeared but a few weeks ago. It is to be doubted if such an | Tale (the Mahabharata of the Ancient Hindous); poetry and stories from every 
S. advance sale was ever before known in England. | people who ever lived and sung ; the best of history, from writers like Mommsen 
and Curtius, Freeman and Froude, Gibbon aud Green; bits of adventure aud 


AN UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUNITY. stories of wild life; the pith of the great philosophers like Hobbes and Locke 


{ 
True, the introductory offer made by The Standard is aremarkable ove. The H and Hume and Spencer; fascinating chapters of science from writers like 
lished “Library of Famous Literature” will not be issued in parts nor by single | Huxley and Darwin and Proctor; famous letters from famous writers of letters ; 
volumes, but only in complete sets. The work is nearly ready for delivery, and | oratorical masterpieces from Demosthenes and Cicero to John Bright and Glad- 
: to those who subscribe now, in advance of the day of publication, The Standard | stone; choice pages from the intimate thoughts of diarists like Amiel and 
rial, offers the Library at. a reduction of one-half the regular prices hereafter to | Samuel Pepys; epigrams and maxims from men like La Rochefoucauld and Dean 
prevail, and upon the most liberal terms. The entire twenty volumes will be | Swift ; philosophical reflections from writers like Rousseau and Pascal ; religious 
sent, all at one time, upon the preliminary payment of but half-a-guinea. The! writings like those of Cardinal Newman, Thomas a Kempis, and Dean Farrar ; 
IES purchase of the work is to be completed in small monthly payments according | biting sarcasm from a Heine or an Ibsen; pathos and humour from writers liks 

. to the style of binding chosen. Charles Lamb, Bret Harte, or Oliver Wendell Holmes ; fables from La Fontaine ; 
autubiographies like Benjamin Frauklin’s ; in fine, the whole gamut of literary 


THE BEST THE AGES CAN OFFER. production, from grave to gay, from the deepest questions that concern the 


The Library is a superb treasury of literature that comes marvellously near to | human soul tothe lightest jests of a Horace, a Sterne, a Rabelais, or a Max O'Rell. 


atures including everything that is worth reading in the literature of all the ages since 
res of the making of books began ; it distils the vital essence, it brings tugether in a cee FAMOUS AUTHORS AT HOME, 
single set of volumes the immortal part of the literature and wisdom of the | _ In addition thereto, the Library is richly embellished with 500 full-page 
world. Nothing is here that is not of value beyond question, nothing, too, that illustrations and coloured plates, printed separately from the text on enamelled 
ress, is not of deep and genuine human interest, that has indeed been the test. | paper. There are portraits of the ost famous authors who ever lived, there is 


Nothing has been chosen because it was great once, but because it will be inter- | @ delightful series of PIUTURES OF AUTHORS’ HOMES, and a still more 
esting and fruitful for living men and women of to-day. novel series of FAMOUS AUTHORS IN THEIR HOMES. So, too, their 
ES The best of all the ages has heen gathered here, the dross refined away, leaving | haunts are shown, the scenes of memorable passages in their books, and other 

. only gold ; of Uomer, or Cicero, or Caesar, to go far back, only what. will afford | places celebrated in literature or in history. The coloured plates, too, add a 
an ble evening. Through ove volume after another we march down the | Unique interest to the work. ‘They run through each volume, and comprise the 
plucking a grape here, a flower there, getting a better idea of the | choicest specimens of the rare art of book illumination in the days when books 
ming times of literature than we might otherwise obtain, through months | were made by hand, and the transcription and embellishments of a single 














fancy, ed, unguided, and toilsome effort. And ail this while we are being | volume often occupied years of labour. : we 
mness, tly entertained, all without boredom, without a thought of being There are two great indexes, one general, the other topical, comprising 10,000 
instructed or lectured. entries, and rendering every page and almost peng A may onry of the Library 
instantly accessible. Though primarily a Library of the best reading, it thu 
icle, : . A REAL UNIVERSITY, , . becomes an aceoieaela work for reference as W a . : 
Indeed, since all has here heen systematised and sifted, one might, in the “Itis,”"as Zhe Bookman so tersely described it,‘ infinite riches in a little reom. 


course of a season’s study, aequire a firmer grasp of the world’s literature than 


ES from years of desultory reading, or even from an extended College education SPECIAL OFFE R. 
J 


Itseems as if one might plan out endless courses of reading for one’s leisure 7 5 teal ; 
I ‘ ight plan out endless commas & 8 : Tho Those who subscribe now, in advance of publication, may obtain the Complete 


hour, and, in trath, find endlessly without exhausting this vast mine. Work, Twenty Volumes, AT A REDUCTION OF FIFTY PER CENT. from the 


“Library of Famous Literature’ is. as it were, an University not merely for 
the years of adolesceuce, but one which we may attend with pleasure and profit 





regular prices hereafter to prevail. The Library is not sold in parts, or by single 


an adequate idea. It is complete in twenty handsomely bound volumes, of 
royal octavo size, and the po es has the choice of four different styles of A HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS. 
binding, at varying prices. It is printed on an especially light paper, madeforthe | Tf you will state that you read this notice in The Spectator, The standard will 
work ; easy to hold and delightful turead. The twenty volumes comprise 10,099 | send, post paid to any address, a large illustrated Prospectus of the LIBRARY OF 
ES pages of the best literature of the world, printed in large clear type, likewise | FAMOUS LILERATURE, together with specimen pages, pages from the index, 
. made especially for this work. and the like. But those who prefer to file their subscriptions at once, and 


thus take advantage of the Special Prices, which are offered in advance of the 
WHAT THESE TWENTY HANDSOME VOLUMES CONTAIN. 


day of publication, may examine the work, in the different styles of binding, at 
tend It is difficulr, if not absurd, to attempt to convey an adequate idea of so great 


vets of 4 whole life long | volumes, but only in complete sets. The entire Twenty Seen ee be seul, 
sais = | all at one time, upon a preliminary payment of but HALF-A-GUINEA ; further 
grave 10, 000 CHOICE PACES. payments, after the Twenty Volumes are in your home, to be at the rate of 
es are Indeed, cf the vast scope of the Library it is next to impossible to convey | 9, 12, 1, or 21 shillings per month, according to the binding. 

| 


The standard Office, 23 St. Bride-street, near Ludgate-circus; at ‘ Mitchell's” 
awork It is much like endeavouring to give a friend an idea of a vast exposi- | Royal Subscription Library, 33 Old Bond-street, W. ; at the Civil Service Stores, 
tion, such as, for example, “hat which will be held in Paris next year, by sending | 28s Haymarket; and atthe Junior Army and Navy Stores, Waterloo-place, where 
id. him a few extracts from the catalogue. THE LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERA-: | orders may be booked, both for cath payments and on monthly instalments. 











ES, If you do not wish to cut this slip out, carefully state that you saw this notice in The Spectator. Otherwi 
prospectus cannot be sent. 


W. M. JACKSON, The Standard, 
23 St. Bride-street, LONDON, E.C. 00 ttre a 
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Dey Having read in The Spectator your otfer regarding the LIBRARY OF 
— LITERATURE, please to send me your illustrated NaMme.....-ceseee Sacenraananonaceneesssanacersarsascrecessersananecesanne seseeeseneraaasorseser ees 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON g COMPANY’s 
Important New Books. 


DEDICATED TO THE BRITISH ARMY. 


UNIFORM WITH THE TWO-VOLUME EDITION OF MAHAN’S “NELSON.” 


THE LIFE. OF WELLINGTON, 


THE RESTORATION OF THE MARTIAL POWER OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 


Profusely Illustrated with Maps, Battle Plans, Photogravures, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. [Early next week 
This memoir covers both the military and civil career of the Duke....In respect to the campaign of Waterloo, about which such abundant controversy has a is 
fnil alvantage has been taken of the researches of recent writers—French, German, American, and English....The present Duke has afforded ‘Sir Herbere 
Maxwell full facility for examining many MSS., revealing motives hitherto obscure, and explaining conduct hitherto misinterpreted or imperfectly unq S 
eiool. Besides this important source of information, the confidential correspondence of the Duke of Wellington with the second Marquess and Marchiones 
of salisbury, and her ladyship’s journals, have been placed at the author's disposal by the present Marquess of Salisbury, and will be found to contain a great deal of 
Illustrated Prospectus sent post-free on application, 











most interesting matter, 





NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MAHAN.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN, and other Articles, 


By Captain ALFRED T. MAHAN, D.C.L., 
Author of “ The Interest of America in Sea Power,” “'The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783,” “The Influence of Sea Power upon 
the French Revolution and Empire,” “ The Life of Nelson,” &c. [Ready next week, 





“The most recent and accurate account of the Army as it is."—Major-General F. MAURICE, C.B. 
NOW READY.—Royal 8vo, bound in Khaki cloth, 12s, 6d. net. 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 


; By A LIEUT.-COLONEL IN THE ARMY. 
With an Introduction by Major-General F. MAURICE, C.B. 


This handsome and entirely new royal 8vo work on the British Army contains 27 Full-page Plates, 13 being in colours, giving the uniforms of the different 
Reg.ments, with portraits of officers and many other illustrations. The work is written by a Lieutenant-Colonel in the British Army, and has an Introduction by 
Maior-Gen. F. MAURICE, C.B., commanding the Woolwich Division. 

~ It is, according to Major-General Maurice, who @ontributes a preface, the work of an exceedingly competent English Officer, whose position has given hima large 
acqilaintance with the views of foreign soldiers, and who evidently has an intimate first-hand knowledge of his subject. It gives a brief historical account of the armr 
explains the system of recruitment, and the condition of service with the army, the militia, and the volunteers, and gives a detailed account of the organisation, 
armament, and distribution of its component parts. Its value is much enhanced by an admirable series of illustrations. A number of these are coloured, and givea 
complete representation of the various types of uniform worn....To all those who wish to have some knowledge of the organisation of our army the volume is one 
which will certainly commend itself, It is well written, and the mass of information which it contains is admirably marshalled.”—Scotsman. : 





READY NEXT WEEK. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


‘By ROY DEVEREUX. With Map of South Africa. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “IRONCLADS IN ACTION.” NOW IN ITS SEVENTH EDITION. 


THE DOWNFALL OF SPAIN: Naval History of the Spanish-American War. By 


H. W. WILSON, Author of “ Ironclads in Action.” With Maps, Charts, Battle Plans, and numerous Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. net. (Nearly ready. 
VOLUME IV. NOW READY. . 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 


By WILLIAM LATRD CLOWES. Illustrated by Photogravure Portraits, Maps, Plans, and Pictures, taken from contemporary and authentic sources. Each 

Volume is complete in itself, with an Index, and orders are taken either for Sets or separate Volumes. Volumes I. to 1V. now ready. Volume V. in December, 
Royal 8vo, 25s. each net. 

“ 4 worthy memorial of our naval history....will take high rank among the literary achievemeuts of the Victorian era. A work that must now be regarded as 

indispensable to serious students of English history.”—Dai/y Chronicle. 

NOW READY, complete in One Volume of over 750 pages, 12s. 6d. net, the NEW, REVISED, and MUCH CHEAPER EDITION OF CAPTAIN MAHAN'S 


LIFE OF NELSON. With a New Preface by Captain Manay. The Illustrations and 
Battle Plans as in the Two-Volume 36s. Edition (which is still in print), and an entirely New Chart, giving the general lines of Nelson's Cruisings, 1777 to 1805, 


with Crossed Flags in Red, indicating his Chief Battles. 
“ 4 cheap edition of this masterpiece is a national benefit. Captain Mahan is the most accomplished naval critic of the day, and he has traced the development of 


Nelson’s powers and described his successive victories in a way that makes this book a professional classic.”"— Quarterly Review. 


OUR NAVY FOR A THOUSAND YEARS (KING ALFRED TO 


KHARTOUM). By Captain 8. EARDLEY-WILMOT, R.N. With many Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. @ [Now ready. 
Illustrated, columbier 8vo (114 by 84), 30s. net. Printed at the Chiswick Press. 


REPRESENTATIVE PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers), Author of “ The Elementary History of Art,” “ The Life of Gainsborough,” “ The Masterpieces of the Great Artists,” &e. 

With Binding designed by Selwyn Image. Illustrated by 6 Photogravures and 44 Half-tone Reproductions from characteristic examples of the representative 

work of 50 of the greatest painters of the nineteenth century, some of which are in the collections of the National Gallery, the Royal Academy of Arts. the 

Louvre, and the Luxembourg, whilst others have been taken by permission from private galleries. [Now ready. 
Illustrated Prospectus sent post-free on application. 


“ This handsome work....paper, type, and binding are of the most tasteful.”—Globe. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
The CHRISTMAS and DECEMBER, 1899, Combined Number of 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS :— 

tet 08 ANIMPORTA 0 CONT :IBUTIO NON ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION 
a “ ker” I NT JOINT CONTRIBUTION ’ 
A CHRISTMAS STORY, by BLiss PERRY, entitled “ The Peace Maker.” Illus- by Dr. F. A. Cook, the Antarctic Explorer, and ALBELT WHITE VorsE, the 
trated by F. ©. Yohn. Author of the Esquimaux stories. The latter will write on what has 
**AN AUTHOR’S STORY,” by MAARTEN MAARTENS. | been accomplished in the little-known Antarctic region ; Dr. Cook will write 
** THE SENIOR READER,” by ARTHUR COSLETT SMITH (Author of “The | of the possibilities of the future. (‘With profuse and valuable Illustrations 
Peach”). Illustrated by Albert E. Sterner. , | from Dr. Cook's Photographs.) _ +s wesiat 

> | AUGUSTINE BIRRELL will contribute a noteworthy essay on JOHN WESL 
| 


° 





“«MAX—OR HIS PICTURE,” a love-story by OCTAVE THANET. Iilustrated. —a study of the spirit of the eighteenth century and of what the great re 


se ZER’S CHRISTMAS,” a story of a Jew and a Christmas & i ae 
RN i pourE CAHAN. Illustrated by W. Glackens in black and ' C. D, GIBSON’S “THE SEVEN AGES OF AMERICAN WOMAN.” 16pp. of 
. Illustrations with Tint. . 


white. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of general interest. 


London: SAMPSON LOW. MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited, 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
———— 


former has done for English national life 
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